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Too young to say PillSBur 
BREAKFAST FO@ 






What it is 


Children are satisfied with nothing else— 
neither are grown - ups — after they once know 
its dainty, distinctive taste. It is the real cream of the 
choicest wheat— the heart of the grain, ground into 
tiny, pearly white granules. It cooks up smooth and 
free from lumps, creamy, rich, delicious. (Its double 
air-tight container keeps it as fresh and clean on 

the grocers shelves as when it comes from the 
mills. Made by the same Pillsbury that makes 


the flour—a guarantee of its goodness. 





The 











Ask your grocer for this delicious new 
breakfast food. There are similar 
foods—but none so tasty—pure 


—clean and fresh. Get 
Pillsbury’s. 





PILLSBURY WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO‘"® 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.U S.A. 
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expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
must reach us before the tenth of December to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 


with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Copyright, 1908 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, tn the United States 
and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hal/, London, England. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as second-class matter. 


Express money orders in remitting. All Rural Free 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 
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The Price of The Journal 


postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
11 pence exch (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
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Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 





Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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WOR it dd actually 

?] just ‘“‘happen.”’ 
Like many an- 
other success, it 
began by being 
something else : 
as a department of domestic 
extracts from newspapers, and 
called ‘‘Womenand Home” ina 
weekly newspaper, ‘‘The Tribune 
and Farmer,’’ which, in 1883, 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis was pub- 
lishing in Philadelphia. This 
column had been put into the 
paper as a sort of ‘‘stop-gap.”’ 
The readers liked it, and Mr. 
Curtis increased ‘‘the feature”’ 
to two and then to three col- 
umns. The success of the 
accidental department grew 
proportionately. 


7AN THIS point, however, the 
accidental element ceased 


and Mr. Curtis’s business judg- 


























ment began to come into play. 
He took the nebulous thought 
and crystallized it into a concrete 
idea. If the people like these 
two or three columns of bor- 
rowed matter about women’s 
interests, he argued, why will 
they not like much better a 
separate periodical of the best 
original matter obtainable de- 
voted to the same subject? He 
took the idea home with him. 

His wife promptly saw the 
idea as he saw it and she said: ‘‘ You publish it and I will edit it.’’ 

The plan was thereupon carefully thought out and the details began 
to take definite form. 

An eight-page paper was devised, frankly devoted to practical home 
interests, and the title of ‘‘THE LADIES’ JOURNAL” was chosen. An 
artist was employed to design a heading for the paper, with instructions 
to include a picture of a home scene to reflect the character of the paper. 
In the completed drawing the home scene divided the words ‘‘ Ladies’ ’’ 
and ‘‘Journal,’’ and the artist had drawn the word ‘‘ Home’’ in smaller 
letters under his picture. 

On December 1, 1883, the first issue of the little paper appeared. 
To the surprise of both publisher and editor the first subscription and 
all others that followed it referred to ‘‘ THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL.”’ 
Thus the public itself named the periodical. 








“THE nominal price of the littke monthly was 50 cents a year; but if 

four women would get together in a club, said Mr. Curtis, and send 
their subscriptions at one time, they could have all four for one dollar. 
This proved to be a master stroke, and nearly every subscription letter 
that came in contained one dollar and added four subscribers to the 
list. And at the end of the first year twenty-five thousand subscribers 
were on the list of the new magazine. 

Mr. Curtis at once put into practical operation his belief that an 
article tosucceed must be advertised, and at the end of the next six 
months he had doubled his list and had fifty thousand subscribers. 
The wide advertising began now to make itself felt, and the subscrip- 
tion list doubled itself every six months until, at the close of the third 
year, 1886, the circulation was four hundred thousand copies. Of 
course, these were years of hard work: the wife —assuming her 
maiden name—edited hard and fast as Mrs. Louisa Knapp, dividing 
her time between her editorial work and her home and child, and the 
husband kept pushing the paper from the publishing end. 





MR. CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
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HE editor now decided to 

better the quality of the 
magazine. The most popular 
writers of the day were engaged, 
and the fact was widely adver- 
tised. But this cost money, and 
the need was felt in 1887 of elimi- 
nating the ‘‘club’”’ rate of four 
subscriptions for one dollar and 
adhering to the fixed subscrip- 
tion rate of fifty cents a year. 
There was a resultant subscrip- 
tion halt at this step, but Mrs. 
Curtis simply kept making a 
better magazine, and Mr. Curtis 
kept advertising it. The public 
again responded and the circu- 
lation went up to the half-million 
mark. 

Then the magazine was again 
bettered in quality and in 1889 
the price was raised to a dollar 
a year. The natural temporary 
setback in circulation at the 
increased price was again felt, 
but overcome by a consistent 








and persistent improvement of 
the magazine. This fact Mr. 
Curtis never lost sight of: an 
increased price always meant a 
larger and a better product. 


‘T WAS at this time, 1889, 
that the magazine passed into 





its present editorial manage- 
ment. No artist or author was 
too good for the magazine, and 








no amount of money too large 
to spend to let the public know about it. As high as $300,000 was 
spent in a single year to advertise the magazine. All this had its 
effect, and the circulation jumped to 600,000, then to 700,000 copies, 
and at last, after nineteen years of effort, it reached the long-desired 
goal of one million copies. 

But, meantime, everything that went into the making of the maga- 
zine had increased in price, and the necessity of again asking the 
public to pay more for the periodical was inevitable. So the retail 
price was at first raised to 15 cents: then the subscription price to 
$1.25 a year, and again, in 1906, to $1.50. 

So firmly had the periodical intrenched itself in the needs of its 
readers that, notwithstanding these various increases in price, the cir- 
culation of the magazine never went back to the million mark. Fach 
increase meant a temporary setback in circulation, of course, but 
invariably the rally came. 

The magazine has now held its marvelous circulation of over a 
million copies each month for five years, without a break of a single 
month. The figures have varied, of course, going back as close to the 
million mark as a million and thirty-four thousand copies, but never 
touching the million mark itself once it was reached and passed. The 
circulation for this issue of the magazine is a million one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies. 


“TC HIS is the simple story of the way the magazine ‘“‘ happened ’’ and 
how it has grown. Itis simple enough to tell. But, like all simple 

stories, behind it is a story of the hardest kind of work. The prin- 
ciples back of it are, however, extremely simple. They illustrate 
Mr. Curtis’s policy of two essentials for business success : 

First of all: Make the very best article at the lowest possible price, 
and then, 

Second: Let the public know about it: in other words, advertise 
what you have to sell. 
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NE or THE CureF AIMS OF THE MAGAZINE has 
been to present the most interesting personali- 
ties in the world, either through articles written 

by the people themselves or by those intimately asso- 
ciated with them. Out of a splendid array there is 
space to mention only a few: 


Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S articles on ‘‘Mr. Beecher 
as I Knew Him.” 

WILLIAM DEAN HowWELLS’s autobiographical review, ‘‘My 
Literary Passions. ts 

Mary ANDERSON’S account of ‘‘My Life on the Stage.” 

Mamie DIckENs’s recollection of ‘‘My Father as I Recall 
Him.” 

ar AppDAMs’s story of ‘‘ Fifteen Years at Hull House.” 
OSA BONHEUR’S autobiography. 

Jenny L IND’S daughter’s memoirs of ‘‘My Mother as I 
Recall Her. 

Henry M. STANLEY’s ‘‘ My First Fight in the Jungle.” 


HELEN KELLER’sS marvelous ‘‘Story of My Life.” 


CLOSELY AKIN TO THESE ARTICLES were such 
entertaining and well-remembered contributions as: 


Mrs. WILLIAM E. 
Mother’s Life.” 

Louisa May Atcott’s unpublished ‘‘ Letters to Five Girls.” 

FRANCES Hopcson BuRNET?1’s serial, ‘‘How Fauntleroy 
Really Occurred.” 

Miss Atcortt’s ‘‘Letters to Her ‘Laurie,’” in which the 
original of Laurie was first disclosed to the public. 


or 


2 THE NoveELs AND CONTINUED ROMANCES which 
the magazine has published it has presented some 
of the most popular fiction of the day. 
here to mention only a score: 


KATE DouGLas WicocIn’s ‘‘ The Affair at the Inn” 
beautiful romance, ‘‘ The Old Peabody Pew.” 

WILLIAM DEAN HowELts’s ‘The Coast of Bohemia.” 

F. Hopkinson Smitnu’s ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Gentleman.” 

Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY’s ‘‘Ascutney Street” and ‘‘A 
Golden Gossip.” 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS’s ‘‘’The Man in the Case” and 
‘*The Successors of Mary the First.’ 

Mary E. Wivkins’s ‘‘ Neighborhood Types” 
Jamesons.” 

FRANK R. StocKTON’s narrative of ‘‘Pomona’s Travels.”’ 

ANTHONY Hope’s sparkling novel, ‘‘Captain Dieppe.” 

THE WILLIAMSONS’ chatty adventures of ‘‘Lady Betty” 
and their romance of ‘‘’The Princess Virginia.” 

LEONARD MERRICK’S novel, ‘‘ Lynch’s Daughter.” 

MARy STEWART CuTTING’s story of ‘‘ The Suburban Whirl.” 

GRACE S. RICHMOND’s immensely popular ‘‘ Juliet” stories. 

HAMLIN GARLAND’s ‘‘Spirit of Sweetwater” and ‘‘The 
Doctor.” 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’s ‘Wild Animal Stories.” 

ANNA KATHARINE GREEN’S mysterious “‘ Millionaire Baby.” 

JostaAH ALLEN’s WIFE’s ‘‘ Josiah Allen at Saratoga.” 


GLADSTONE’S series of ‘‘Hints from a 


There is space 


and her 


and ‘‘The 


IN THE LINE OF SHORT SrortEs there is scarcely a 
modern author of note who has not been represented 
in the magazine. Just a few of the names are: 


RUDYARD KIPLING, Bret HARTE, 

F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Mary E. WILKINS, 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT, JEROME K, JEROME, 

IAN MACLAREN, FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

F. MARION CRAWFORD, AMELIA E. Barr, 

S. WEIR MITCHELL, MARGARET DELAND, 

‘THOMAS NELSON PAGE, ELEANOR Hoyt BRAINERD 

Joun Fox, Jr., JOHN LUTHER LonG, 

TRANK Norgis, HAROLD MACGRATH, 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE, CAROLINE A. Mason, 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs, Myra KELLy, 

GELETT BURGESS, Joun KENDRICK 

CHARLES BATTELL Loomis, CLARA Morris, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


ex 


F POETRY Tue JourNAL is popularly supposed 
to publish only a limited quantity. The magazine 
has, nevertheless, printed: 


BANGS, 


Several of the best-known of EuG ENE FIELD’s poems, as 
‘*The Singing in God’s-Acre,” ‘‘ Jes’ Fore Christmas, 
‘“*The Dream-Ship,” ‘‘ Little Mistress Sans- Merci,” et 
were all given in this magazine. 

Among JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’s most-quoted poems of 
egy cy! life are those published in THE JOURNAL. 

Witt CARLETON has published in this magazine his most 
widely-known poems of hearth and home. 

HENRY VAN DYKE, MARGARET DELAND, ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS, ROBERT BRIDGES, all have contributed verse. 


as 


IN THE FIELD OF ART practically every illustrator of 
note has been represented, for THE JOURNAL has pre- 
sented such important series of pictures as: 


CHARLES DANA Grpson’s ‘“‘ People of Dickens.” 

EpwIn A. ABBEY’s notable cover designs. 

HENRY O. TANNER’S paintings of ‘‘Women of the Bible.” 
MAXFIELD PARRISH’s illustrations of Eugene Field’s poems. 
oo WILLcox SMITH’s series of child pictures. 
IARRISON FISHER’S pictures of college girls. 


» A.B. Frost’s series of American village life sketches. 


And W. L. TAYLoR has contributed some of the most nota- 
ble pictures ever printed by any magazine. 


In addition, every year has seen excellent work in 
the way of illustrations for single articles by 


HowAarpD PYLE, ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN, 
JOHN S. SARGENT, Howarp CHANDLER CHRIST} Y, 
W. T. SMEDLEY, ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 
LEON GUIPON, W. GRANVILLE SMITH, 
S. DE IVANOWSKI, Henry Hott, 

ALLAN GILBERT, EDWARD PENFIELD, 
ARTHUR I. KELLER, PETER NEWELL. 
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In GivinG MusicaL ComposITIons the magazine 
has aimed to bear in mind both the musician’s stand- 
point and the popular standpoint. 

It gave to the public for the first time PADEREWSKI’s 
famous ‘‘ Menuet Moderne” and his ‘‘Song Without 
Words,” and it also printed Sousa’s popular ‘‘ Man- 
hattan Beach March.’ 

It has presented original compositions from such 
composers as those named below, having sent a special 


Shown by a Quick Gla 


ance Backward for the 


representative all through Europe to get the best 
works that could possibly be had: 


EDVARD GRIEG, 
JosEF HOFMANN, 
RICHARD STRAUSS, 
MADAME C HAMINADE, 
MoszkKowsSKI, 


EDUARD STRAUSS, 
PIETRO MASCAGNI, 
C. B. HAWLEy, 
PaoLo Tost, 
REGINALD DE KOVEN, 

Sirk ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Luici ARDITI, 

Victor HERBERT, ETHELBERT NEVIN, 

IRA D. SANKEY. 
In the line of articles for the guidance of musical 

students there have been such contributions as: 


MADAME MARCHEsI’s present department of answers to 
vocal questions. 

Joser HorMann’s splendid piano articles and his depart- 
ment of answers to questions. 

MADAME Norpica’s offer of prizes for the best songs by 
American composers. 

Joser HOrMANN’s offer of prizes for the best piano compo- 
sitions by American composers. 


ox 


HE WriTINGs OF Four PREsIDENTs of the United 

States have been printed from time to time in the 
columns of the magazine: 

E-x-PRESIDENT RUTHERFORD B. HAYEs appeared in one of 
his infrequent contributions to magazine literature. 

E-x-PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON wrote his entire series, 
‘*This Country of Ours,” for this magazine. 

E-x-PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND contributed his most 
discussed articles on Woman’s Clubs and Woman Suffrage. 

The views of PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT have been presented 
in different articles, especially in the department headed 
‘*The President,” maintained by this magazine for a year. 


SOME OF THE Most PopuLaR WorkK done by the 
magazine has been in series of general articles, such as: 

Its charming pictorial pages, ‘‘Inside a Hundred Homes.” 

The remarkably successful personal accounts showing 
‘How We Saved for a Home.” 

The much-discussed ‘‘Stranger in the Church” articles. 

Its series of ‘‘ Prettiest Country Homes in America.” 

WALTER RUSSELL’s pictures of ‘‘The Prettiest Children 
in America.” 

The pictorial series, ‘‘ Through Picturesque America.” 

The historic series of ‘‘Great Personal Events.” 

The successful ‘‘Good Taste and Bad Taste” pages. 

The novel and popular series of [Illustrated Dishes. 

3URTON HoiMEs’s Popular Travel Articles. 

The interesting series about ‘‘ The Theatre and Its People.” 

Its much-paraphrased series, ‘‘Unknown Wives of Well- 
Known Men.” 

I’, HOPKINSON SMITH’S articles on ‘‘ Let Us Go Back.” 

The much-discussed series ‘‘ Her Brother’s Letters.” 

BEATRICE HERFORD’sS humorous and quaint monologues. 

The recent popular pictorial presentation of ‘‘ The American 
Mother and Her Child.” 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS, it has sometimes been said, 
have not been catered to in the proper degree; but it 
is perhaps forgotten that we have published: 


RUDYARD KiIpLING’s ‘‘Just So” and ‘‘Puck of Pook’s 
Hill” stories. 

PALMER Cox’s famous Brownies. 

KATE GREENAWAY’S quaint verses and pictures. 

KATE DoucGLas WicGIN’s selected poetry for children. 

CHARLES MaAjor’s ‘‘ Blue River Bear Stories.” 

I-RNEST ‘THOMPSON SETON’S department for boys and his 
‘“Two Little Savages.” 

DEAN Hopvces’s Beginning of the World Stories and New 

sible Stories. 
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NUMBER oF INITIAL INFLUENCES on the publish- 

ing side of the modern magazine have been set at 
work by THE JOURNAL, which was, for example, the 
first popular magazine ‘of large circulation to sell at 
ten cents a number and a dollar a year -prices which 
were destined to become universally popular. 

ft was the first magazine to introduce, in 1892, the 
idea of a monthly change of cover design which has 
been now so widely adopted. 

It was the first magazine to refuse ‘‘patent- 
medicine” advertisements, and all advertisements of 
real-estate and financial offers. 

In its creation of the departments, ‘‘ Just Between 
Ourselves’’ and ‘‘ The Editor’s Personal Page,” it set 
the first example of those personal chats between 
editor and reader, and publisher and reader, which are 
now a feature of almost every magazine. 

It was the first magazine to introduce the idea of 
offering a free education, whether college or musical, 
to any young man or woman, as an award for obtain- 
ing subscriptions; and since it adopted the plan more 
than seventeen hundred young women and young men 
have received free educations. 

Owing to its wide circulation it regulated the size of 
the United States Post-Office Department's standard 
rural-delivery mail-boxes which are now seen so 
generally in the country districts. 


or 


OME oF THE Currous REsULTs which have come 

from THE JOURNAL’S work: 

Through its department of ‘‘Heart-to-Heart 
Talks,” a title which it originated, it was destined to 
add a phrase to the English vocabulary. 

Through RutH AsHMORE’s wonderfully successful 
department, ‘‘Side-Talks with Girls,” there was cre- 
ated ‘‘ The Empty Stocking Club,”’ which has entered 
so largely into the charitable life of America. 

Through its adoption of the Swastika sign, as a 
badge for The Girls’ Club, it was destined to revive a 
most ancient emble *m and make it one of the most 
popular ‘‘fads”’ of the day. More than 125,000 appli- 

cations for membership in this club have been received, 
and more than $240,000 has been distributed among 
the members. 

In its distinctive department work it has been 
fortunate to achieve many marked results. 
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It took up the Sunshine Society almost at the 
moment of its extinction and raised the membership 
from eleven thousand to three hundred thousand. 

The success of its Fashion Department led to the 
establishment of a wholly distinct and separate indus- 
try: the creation of LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns, 
of which, in three years, more than twenty-eight mil- 
lion have been sold, in the manufacture of which more 
than five hundred persons are employed. 

Through its sale of house plans there are today, so 
far as it has been possible to ascertain, more than ten 
thousand small houses built after JOURNAL models. 
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T HAS Atways BEEN THE AIM to strike a strong 
religious note, and there has hardly been a period 
when the magazine has not had attached to the regular 
editorial staff some of the leading religious writers of 
the day, irrespective of creed. In this way it has given: 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’s ‘‘Unprinted Words.” 
Dwicut L. Moopy’s ‘‘ Bible Class.” 
THE REVEREND T. DeWitTrT TALMAGE’s department, 
‘*Under My Study Lamp.” 
HENRY VAN Dyke’s ‘‘Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land.” 
‘THE REVEREND FRANCIS E. CLARKE’S religious articles. 
IAN MACLAREN’S series about the Minister and the Church. 
‘THE REVEREND CHARLES H. PARKHURST’s Department. 
THE REVEREND NEWELL Dwicurt HILtis’s Talks. 
Mrs. MARGARET BoTToME’s King’s Daughters’ Page. 
GEORGE W. CABLE»E’s series, ‘‘ How to Teach the Bible.”’ 
DEAN HopceEs’s Popular Sunday-School Talks. 
And now Doctor ELWoop WorCESTER’s ‘‘ Emmanuel 
Movement” articles. 


While in single articles on moral, ethical and religious 
subjects it has presented: 

LYMAN ABBOTT, His EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS, 

RABBI Emit Hirscu, D.D., Mrs. MARY BAKER G. Eppy, 

ROBERT COLLYER, 31ISHOP MCVICKAR. 


Moreover, it has given from year to year the views of 
many men and women whose part in the world’s work 
has been so conspicuous as to make well worth read- 
ing whatever they had to say upon vital topics of the 
times. Only a few such writers can be named here: 

PRESIDENT ELIoT, Wu TING-FANG, 

WILLIAM J. BRYAN, Str HENRY IRVING, 

GENERAL GREELY, COMMANDER PEARY, 

Jacos Riis, Mrs. HUMPHRY Warp, 
MAUD BALLINGTON Booru. 
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ORE PriprE 1s TAKEN BY THE JOURNAL in what it 
has done to correct certain evils than in, perhaps, 
anything else in which it has had an active part. 

The name of the magazine is so intimately asso- 
ciated with its protest against ‘‘patent medicines”’ 
that no comment is necessary. 

It is perhaps not so well known, however, that it 
called attention years before to the dangerous straight- 
back go-cart for children, and happily succeeded in the 
practical extinction of the dangerous style of cart 
existing then and its entire remodeling. 

Five vears ago it protested against the defacement 
of the landscape by billboards. The first definite 
results of this protest are now beginning to be seen. 

Through Mrs. LEw WALLACE’s powerful article, 
“The Murder of the Modern Innocents,” published in 
1899, the magazine was instrumental in doing much 
to stop ‘‘cramming”’ in the public schools. 

It was in 1905 that, through Mr. J. HORACE 
McFARLAND, the magazine raised its voice against 
the destruction of Niagara Falls by the excessive use 
of water by power companies; thus awakening public 
thought to such an extent as to save the Falls and 
secure legislative limitation of the use of the water. 

Many years ago it called public attention to the 
dangers of rice-throwing at weddings. 

For four years it has battled against the senseless 
celebration of the Fourth of July with fireworks, and 
the fearful consequent loss of life, with the first defi- 
nite results of its camps ign visible this year. 

It was when the magazine two years ago insisted 
upon greater frankness with children with regard to 
the mystery of life that it encountered the most 
formidable opposition in its history: a cessation of 
thousands of subscriptions, and a general spirit of 
antagonism and resentment that was curiously inter- 
esting. But here again the magazine has seen definite 
signs of a compiete change of public feeling: an accept- 
ance of its beliefs where at first they were rejected, and 
a clear pointing to an enlightened public intelligence. 

One of the quickest impressions ever made upon the 
public mind has resulted from the magazine’s plea 
for the abolition of the public drinking-cup. Here a 
distinct and enormous gain for national health will, it 
is hoped, be accomplished before the work is done. 

Two years ago it protested against so much glorifi- 

cation of the pagan belief in Santa Claus in Christmas 
Sinlay -school celebrations, with the happy result that 
scores of Sunday-schools abolished the practice last 
Christmas and laid special emphasis on the day as the 
3irthday of Christ. 

The magazine now hopes to take an active part in 
an already-perceptible change of the public mind on 
the question of personal health: to do away with the 
mistake that night air admitted to sleeping-rooms is 
dangerous; that colds are contracted in the open air; 
that we must dress heavily to keep warm; and in the 
opening of the public mind to the truth that the fear- 
ful ravages made by tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
typhoid fever are due almost entirely to our wrong 
way of living—that they are purely dirty-air diseases 
which are contracted chiefly at home, through fear of 
letting the fresh air enter in generous quantities. 
This, however, the magazine realizes is a long fight 
against a deep-rooted popular prejudice. 

But the years lie before us! 
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The Imposing New Building for The Curtis Publishing 
It Will Take Two Years to Erect It. 
Best-Equipped Publishing 


L 


Started. 


and 


The Location of the 
New Building 


T MAY very truly be said that the 

most famous spot in America has 

been chosen for the new home of 
THE LaptEs’ HoME JOURNAL. Anentire 
city block has been taken: from Sixth 
Street to Seventh, and from Walnut 
Street to Sansom, in the centre of 
the business and financial district of 
Philadelphia—the very site, in fact, 
chosen some years ago for the new 
United States Mint, but abandoned 
because of the high value of the ground. 
For the Curtis Building thirty-six 
estates were purchased at a cost of 
more than $1,175,000. 

The new building will face on two 
public parks. One is Independence 
Square, the other Washington Square. 
Both are historic. In Independence 
Square stands the most precious build- 
ing in the United States: the old State 
House, better known as Independence 
Hall, because it was there that the 
Declaration of Independence was 
adopted and formally read to thousands 
of patriots a few days later. The hall 
still contains the Liberty Bell, which 
was rung so joyfully on the memorable 
Fourth of July in 1776. It was here 
that the Constitution of the United 
States was ratified, here that the new 
nation had its Capital, here that the 
first Supreme Court sat, here that 
George Washington was inaugurated 
for his second term as President, and 
John Adams for his first term. 

Long before this, however, the build- 
ing was well known as the scene of many 
ceremonial gatherings. For instance, 
the King’s birthday was celebrated 
there; when a new commander-in-chief 
of the royal troops in the Colonies 
reached Philadelphia a splendid ban- 
quet was prepared there; the arrival of 
a new Governor was made the occasion 
of a brilliant parade, followed by a 
dinner at the State House; after the 
Revolutionary War Lafayette was 
honored with a reception there, and 
Abraham Lincoln once raised a flag 
over the hall—indeed, after he was 
assassinated his body lay in state there. 

The State House was also virtually the 
first home of a public library in Phila- 
delphia. Benjamin Franklin and some 
of his friends had founded a library and 
were using a room in a private dwell- 
ing when permission was obtained to 
remove the books to the State House. 
This Library Company is still in ex- 
istence. 

Washington Square is sacred ground 
because it was the burial place of many 
American soldiers who died in the war 
forindependence. More than two thou- 
sand bodies were laid there. 
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Company, Upon Which Work Will Soon be 
When ee it Will be the 


United States 
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a> : 
Largest 


What the New Building 
Will be Like 


HE new building will, in its archi- 

tecture, enter directly into the 

spirit of its historic surroundings. 
It will, in a general way, follow the 
beautiful simple Colonial lines of 
Independence Hall, and thus be built of 
red brick with white marble trimmings. 
The front of the building will be on Sixth 
Street, facing Independence Square, and 
will be two hundred and thirty-seven 
feet long. The south side of the build- 
ing will be on Walnut Street, facing 
Washington Square, and will be two 
hundred and forty feet long—only one- 
half of the block being built up at first. 
The building will be nine stories high, 
have a total height of one hundred and 
eighty feet, and will have a total inside 
floor space of eleven acres. It will 
be solely and exclusively occupied by 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

The front entrance to the building 
will be singularly impressive. The 
columns you see in the picture will be 
32 feet, 6 inches high, and 3 feet 4 
inches in diameter, and made of solid 
marble. These columns will support a 
balcony promenade 124 feet long and 9 
feet wide, which will blossom with the 
green of the evergreen and bay tree. 
Ten steps, 55 feet long, will ascend to 
the front door, which will be of bronze 
in a Colonial design. 

The magnificent first floor of the 
building, which of itself is 18 feet high, 
will be finished chiefly in marble. On 
the entire centre wall facing the main 
entrance will be an impressive decora- 
tive painting over 12 feet high and 
nearly 40 feet wide, by Edwin A. 
Abbey, the designer of the famous Holy 
Grail decorations in the Boston Public 
Library. This superb painting will 
strike the artistic keynote to the build- 
ing, and will, of itself, make it a Mecca 
for strangers. 

One of the chief features of the build- 
ing, outside of its strictly business side, 
will be the upper two floors, which will 
be entirely given over to the comfort 
of the employees. There will be three 
distinct dining-rooms, where more than 
one thousand employees can eat every 
day; a fully-equipped kitchen the size 
of a hotel kitchen; an art gallery con- 
taining hundreds of interesting paint- 
ings, which the public will be welcome 
to view at any time; two large rest- 
rooms and reading-rooms for the girl 
employees; a modern-equipped hospital 
and retiring-room, and on top of the 


roof a glass-covered promenade, 130 


feet long, will be constructed for noon 
exercise —open in summer and closed in 
winter, with a mammoth fireplace and 


comfortable lounging corners 
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IVORY SOAP—FOR CLEANING OSTRICH FEATHERS ' | 


A Southern woman writes us of her experience in cleaning an ostrich | 
feather, which was so badly soiled by rain and soot, that even a professional \ 





cleaner would not guarantee to put it in first-class condition. m 
We make this extract from her letter: ' 


“T made a warm suds of Ivory Soap and washed it (the plume) in that until it was as clean 
and white as it ever was. Then! rinsed every particle of soap out. After that I tied the plume 
in an open window, by a few of the little feathers at the end, so that the wind could keep it in 
motion all the time it was drying. When the plume was thoroughly dry, it was as beautifully 
clean and fluffy as the best professional cleaner could have made it. Since then I have bought 
some white plumes and tips for almost nothing, because they were horribly soiled, and with 
warm water and Ivory Soap, [ have put them in first-class condition.” 





Another proof—if proof were needed—of the fact that for every pur- 
pose that involves the use of a better-than-ordinary soap, Ivory Soap 
is unequalled. Pe 


Ivory Soap . 2 « 994460 Per Cent. Pure. /, , Sug 
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Our Birthday Bow 





WOMAN at twenty-five is in the flush of her 
young womanhood ; a man at twenty-five is just 
beginning life. This magazine feels like a man. 
Twenty-five years is not a long time for a peri- 
odical to learn wisdom ; it is even less of a period 
| for an editor to get well-fitted to. his work. It 
| takes a long time to feel ourselves competent, if 
~\j we ever do! 

So, on our twenty-fifth birthday, we hope that the unstinted confi- 
dence and success meted out to us by the public have made us humble 
and grateful rather than boastful and forgetful. If anything were 
needed to keep us from being boastful it is the incontrovertible fact, 
incessantly faced each day, that it is so much easier to make a success 
than it is to hold it. 

The twenty-five vears gone by have been full of the hardest kind 
of work: that kind of work we shall not have to repeat. But no 
success comes without bringing in its train grave new problems and 
a recognition of new and untried responsibilities. 
changes: lessens it does not. 

If the success of this magazine has been without precedent so have 
been the problems that such a success brings. And because they 
have no precedent they must be worked out on absolutely new and 
individual lines. 














The work simply 


We do not always choose the wisest solutions: 





human judgment is human and not infallible, no matter how honest 
may be the spirit back of it. We simply do our best: none can do 
more. We take our work seriously, but never ourselves, and so we 
preserve a healthy equilibrium. We acknowledge the mistakes of 
the past, a legion of them. Our only wish is that they were not so 
many. And yet it is only through mistakes that real lessons are 
taught and learned. Costly as experience always is it is cheap if its 
lessons are heeded. 

In the next twenty-five years we shall continue to make mistakes. 
All we can hope for is not to make the same mistakes over, and to ask 
your patience with our new errors. It is that unswerving: patience, 
indulgence and leniency that have made this birthday possible for us. 
For this our gratitude is not to be conveyed by word. The heart that 
is full cannot speak—only by action. And thus we shall hope to 
speak. Direct from full hearts, we say the simple—and so often 
pitiably-inadequate —words: Thank you. 

For the future we ask: Patience as we go forth on untried paths. 
We shall try to act on what the wit said: ‘‘ Be good, but don’t overdo 
it.’’ By some we shall probably be considered bad, but, believe us, 
we shall not be all bad. We shall be neither as good as we are thought 
to be, nor as bad as we are painted. We shall just be normal, full of 
good intentions, full of shortcomings, hoping and believing, however, 
that ‘‘the best is yet to be.”’ 
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Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And auld lang syne! 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pou’d the gowans fine, 

But we’ve wander’d monie a weary fit 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


This is the second of.a series of full-page pictures painted for THE JOUR 


We twa hae paidl’d in the burn 
Frae morning sun till dine, 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


L by W. L. Taylor, illustrating some of the world’s time-honored songs. 











































































































The Results of The Emmanuel Movement 


By Elwood Worcester, D. D., Ph. D. 


EDITOR’s NOTE— This is the first of Doctor Worcester’s important series of articles telling of the results actually achieved in his much-discussed and now 
world-famed Emmanuel Movement of Mental Healing. In this article Doctor Worcester tells of his motives in entering upon the work, and in connection 
herewith a reading of Doctor Powell’s explanation of ‘‘ What is The Emmanuel Movement ?”’ on another page in this magazine, will be interesting. Next 
month Doctor Worcester will begin to tell, through a recital of cases that he has treated and cured, of the actual results of his work. 





1S THIS is the first article I have ever written on the 
| subject of our work I may be permitted to allude to 
the motives which induced me to undertake it. 

My experience in the ministry had revealed to me 
the immense number of sad, dispirited, unsettled men 
and women who haunt our churches, wistfully look- 
ing for the help which they seldom receive. My 
sympathy for these persons was strong, but in default 
of a sound method my ability to relieve them was 
slight. Observation taught me thatwhat the majority 
ee : of these sufferers instinctively crave is moral and 
spiritual aid; but I perceived that the kind of spiritual advice and treatment 
ordinarily dispensed by the Church through its ministers is too unscientific 
and inexact to be counted on to remove doubts, to calm disturbed minds, to 
bring peace to troubled consciences, to procure sleep, to banish destructive 
habits, or to dispel fears, fixed ideas and the whole terrible brood of chimeras 
which render the lives of these persons miserable. The question then arises: 
Why should a clergyman concern himself with such persons at all, and not 
rather leave them to the care of physicians? The answer is: If he is a real 
pastor of his people he cannot avoid this responsibility if he would. People 
are constantly coming to him because he is a minister of Christ, the repre- 
sentative to them of religion. The real question is whether he shall do this 
work effectively and scientifically and make his ministry a glorious success, 
or whether he shall do as the Church at present is so largely doing: dealing 
with the most serious problems of human life in a superficial and_half- 
hearted manner, with the result that the churches are emptying and the 
healing cults are gaining by leans and bounds. 

The mere fact that the religious healing cults of this country now claim a 
membership of over a million and a half men and women ought to open the 
eyes of the blind to the fact that persons suffering from mental and moral 
disorders desire religious help. 











At Least Fifty Earnest Appeals for Help are Received Daily 


E LITTLE realized what we were touching when we undertook this work. 

Had we known the tremendous, the overwhelming demand for the kind 
of help we are able to give I doubt if we should have had the courage to offer it. 
My mail for the past two years has brought me at least fifty earnest appeals a 
day. Although we usually have a staff of ten persons we are unable to see one 
man or woman in five who wish to obtain a single interview. Our time, of 
course, is strictly limited, as most of us have other important duties to per- 
form, but could we devote our whole time to this work, and had we a staff of 
fifty helpers instead of ten, we could not begin to deal with the persons who 
desire physical and spiritual aid. A prominent professor, who in consequence 
of a nervous collapse had been obliged to give up his work, said to me the 
other day: ‘‘Convince me that God is my Father and I shall leave this room 
a well man.” 

Of the desire of the suffering for moral and religious help there can be no 
question. Whether such help is to be found in the Christian religion is another 
matter. As to that, I would say that the only way to prove or to disprove 
such a theory is to try it on a sufficiently large and varied group of persons, to 


keep careful records and to abide by the result. Physicians, no matter how 
famous, who have made no use of the moral and religious motive, are not in a 
position to deny its efficacy, and if they were truly scientific they would not 
do so. Today no real man of science dreams of pronouncing anything possible 
or impossible. All we know is that things happen or that they do not happen. 
All physicians who succeed in curing their patients realize the importance of 
faith and confidence. Many physicians, however—practically all who look no 
further than the removal of the symptoms, the relief of pain, or the cure of the 
malady—are satisfied with any form of faith which is sufficient for their 
purpose. We have no quarrel with them on this ground, but in the work we 
have undertaken we do look further than this. Our primary interest in the 
men and women committed to our care is a moral and religious interest. We 
wish not merely to make them well, but to make them better, to open to them 
the door of a larger, freer, happier and more useful life, and we believe that 
the great majority of men and women find in religion the chief motive to such 
a life. At all events, so long as perverted religious ideas continue to add to the 
population of our asylums, and their victims form one of the largest groups of 
the delusionally insane, the religious motive cannot be safely neglected. 


Every Case Treated is First Diagnosed by a Reputable Physician 


T IS difficult to see how we could have conducted our work on more con- 

servative lines, or what greater deference we could have shown to scientific 
medical authority than we have shown. We have associated ourselves with 
able and conservative medical men from the beginning, and we treat no case 
until it has been passed upon and diagnosed by good medical authority. The 
character of the treatment is always indicated by the examining physician, and 
the patient is reéxamined by him at frequent intervals. We have confined our 
practice to the functional disorders because we believe that this is the legiti- 
mate sphere of our work, which is, of course, really psychotherapy. Professor 
Miinsterberg seems to regard this as a proof of the inferiority of our method 
to that of Christian Science, but Professor Miinsterberg is sufficiently well 
acquainted with scientific medicine to know that reputable neurologists would 
coOperate with us on no other terms. I know as well as another that it is not 
always possible to draw a fixed line of demarcation between the functional 
disorders and organic disease, but in practice a good diagnostician is seldom at 
a loss to detect the latter, and in doubtful cases we have excellent facilities of 
consultation not only with some of the ablest neurologists in this country, but 
also with other eminent specialists in the various branches of medicine and 
surgery. 

As an example let me relate the following: During the past month a gentle- 
man applied for treatment who informed me that he had undergone a slight 
stroke and was partially paralyzed. One leg dragged a little in walking, his 
features were drawn, his speech was somewhat thick. He complained of vertigo 
and of a dull pain in his head which caused much mental confusion. He had 
received physical treatment, electrical stimulation, etc., without benefit. 
I noticed, however, that as he became interested in conversation his speech 
showed marked improvement, his expression brightened and that he walked 
freely up and down the room. I was therefore not surprised to receive a 
diagnosis of ‘‘ psychasthenia’”’—that is, a functional neurosis in which psychic 
disturbances predominate. On receiving this opinion the patient ridiculed it 
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and appeared to be very much disappointed. In order to reassure him I had him 
examined by two other good men-whose opinion entirely coincided with that 
of our own neurologist. The result of this was to satisfy the patient’s mind 
and to give him confidence in the treatment, which thus far has been successful. 

In speaking of the functional neuroses as the legitimate field of psycho- 
therapy I do not wish to give the impression that the only diseases we treat are 
those which the ordinary lay mind regards as ‘‘imaginary.” In the first place, 
these subjective conditions are not imaginary in the sense that they are 
unreal. On the contrary, there is nothing so real as our own moods and feel- 
ings. Persons so affected frequently receive scant sympathy because they.are 
in no immediate danger of death and because their sufferings spring from no 
palpable physical injury. Yet few physical diseases entail a tithe of the misery 
that is caused by manic depression, insomnia, or the utter weakness which 
attends nervous exhaustion. For my part I had rather break my thigh bone 
and be infected with tuberculosis than to undergo an attack of even sub-acute 
melancholia, for in the former case I should suffer less and probably recover 
sooner. In the next place, these curious psychical disturbances frequently 
give rise to a vast number of physical symptoms and ailments which are the 
source of very real discomfort. As these conditions frequently arise through 
the mind, and as they are accompanied by no gross organic lesions, they can 
be removed through the mind and through a well-regulated manner of living. 
It is different, however, with diseases which involve a serious injury to the 
elements of the nervous system or to the organs of the body. There is no 
power in, psychotherapy in any of its forms which can cure true epilepsy or 
paralysis or Bright’s disease or tuberculosis, or, in short, any disease which 
involves serious lesions of the brain or other organs. Statements to the con- 
trary are frequently made by various healing cults, but their failure to obtain 
a good or in fact any diagnosis, or to keep records, renders such claims worth- 
less. Doctor A. T. Schofield, whose sympathy for psychotherapy is strong, in 
his interesting little work entitled ‘‘A Study of Faith Cures,” is obliged to 
admit that he is not able to record a single authentic instance of recovery 
from organic disease through moral means. Doctor Cabot’s article in the 
August number of ‘‘McClure’s Magazine,” entitled ‘An Investigation into 
One Hundred Reported Cures of Christian Science,” throws welcome light on 
this debated subject. 


A Wonderful Example of Heroic Effort to Heal the Sick by Faith 


BOUT fifteen years ago, while I was living in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, I 
saw the most wonderful example of heroic effort to heal the sick by the power 
of faith which I ever expect to witness. Two clever charlatans—large, bold and 
oily-tongued men—suddenly appeared in the community and announced that 
they were prepared to cure every form of disease on the spot. The opera 
house, which had been rented for the purpose, presented a strange and sad 
appearance. The place was thronged with sick folk suffering from the most 
diverse maladies; some of them were old and incurably ill, some were blind, 
some partially paralyzed, some crippled with rheumatism and arthritis; many 
were borne on beds and pallets asin the days of old. As rapidly as possible they 
were brought forward to the stage, little discrimination apparently being 
employed in the selection of cases. The ‘‘treatment’’ consisted in bold and 
reckless assertion: ‘‘ You say that you cannot see, but I tell you vou can see. 
You see me now. Isn’t that true?’’ and the answer generally was: ‘Yes, I 
do.” The bedridden were roughly pulled from their beds and were told they 
could walk, and they did walk. The bowed were straightened, and soon they 
were running, dancing and singing. An indescribable sense of excitement 
seized us all, which doubtless powerfully reénforced the suggestions of the 
two quacks. In company with Bishop Rulison and a Bethlehem physician I 
sat on the stage only a few feet from the operators and carefully recorded the 
names of the persons treated, many of whom we knew and whose cases were 
genuine. Among others was a woman suffering from a large goitre. Spying 
her the healer declared that he would cause the goitre to disappear in precisely 
three minutes, and having passed his hands rapidly over her head a few times 
he began a series of violent compressions and manipulations. A shuddering 
groan broke from the lips of the spectators, but in answer to his inquiry the 
woman assured us that she felt no pain. Sure enough, the goitre disappeared 
before our eyes. At the end of one minute it was perceptibly smaller, and at 
the expiration of three minutes it was barely visible. For the next two weeks 
the physician I have mentioned and I continued to visit the patients, but in a 
few days they had all relapsed to their former condition, except the woman 
who had had the goitre. She almost lost her life in consequence of the out- 
rageous treatment. This shows what persons suffering from severe disease can 
be made to do under powerful moral stimulation, and also how illusory such 
apparent improvement is apt to be. 

Although I cannot believe that suggestion or moral encouragement of any 
kind can create new tissue, or restore to their normal functioning organs 
whose nerves are paralyzed, I would by no means convey the impression that 
psychotherapy is useless in the treatment of many forms of disease which 
involve true organic changes. Nor ought we to ignore the fact that if psycho- 
therapy is unavailing to repair grave organic lesions, other means are equally 
powerless; for such conditions are incurable. I am constantly asked by phy- 
sicians to coéperate with them inthe care of patients whose diseases are not 
merely functional, frequently with good results. A gentleman who had under- 
gone a series of moral shocks was brought to me by his physician suffering from 
melancholia, insomnia, asthma and diabetes mellitus—a sufficiently bad com- 
plex. I naturally began by attempting to improve his mental and moral con- 
dition, by getting him out of the house in which he had immured himself for 
several years, and by interesting him in other persons. Soon I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing his depression lighten; his sleep improved, the asthma ceased, as 
certain forms of asthma will yield to suggestion, and the last two tests have 
revealed no sugar in the urine. Whether the latter symptom returns or not 
the man is unquestionably better. At the present time I am treating a severe 
case of articular arthritis, at the request of a well-known specialist who is 
giving physical treatment at the same time. The physician said to me: ‘“‘l am 
convinced that this condition was brought on or facilitated by the depressed 
state of the patient’s mind, and I confidently believe that by changing the 
patient’s mental attitude we can overcome the tendency that is producing 
these deposits.’’ Every physician of experience has seen too many instances 
of this sort to doubt the importance of the mental and moral factor in every 
form of curable disease. Yet I do not regard psychotherapy as a specific 
in general somatic disorders, and in such I would only employ it as a subsidiary 
means in conjunction with the physical treatment of a physician in whom [ 
had confidence. 


Surgeons Often Ask Our Aid in Preparing Patients for Operations 


N THE same way we are frequently asked by surgeons to assist them in pre- 
paring their patients for operations—I imagine for this reason: what surgeons 
dread most today is not the difficulty of healing the wound but the moral 
shock resulting from the ordeal of going to the table, submitting to ether, 
losing consciousness, etc. The effect of this differs widely with different per- 
sons, but with the timid, the hysterical, and especially in diseases like exoph- 
thalmic goitre which are characterized by nervous fear, the consequences @f 
such emotions are apt to be serious, and sometimes they neutralize the benefit 
of the operation. On theother hand, if the patient can be brought to the ether- 
izing chamber in a calm and tranquil frame of mind the moral shock is avoided, 
the patient suffers less, the convalescence is prompter, and as a rule no bad 
after-effects appear. Moreover, resistance to etherization can be prevented 
by suggestion, and nausea can often be eliminated. On the day before 
Christmas, while | was engaged in packing Christmas dinners for some poor 
families, a woman sent word that she wished to see me. My first impulse was 
to tell her that I could not see her, but I reflected that it was improbable that 





any one would ask an interview on so busy a day except on serious business. 
A few moments later a woman entered my study in a state of mind bordering 
on distraction. She had come to Boston to spend Christmas with her friends, 
and feeling unwell she had consulted a physician. He promptly informed her 
that she was suffering from cancer and that she must be operated on the next 
day. The shock and her horror were so great that I believe had she gone to 
the table in that condition she would have lost her life. I went with her to the 
hospital and talked to her soothingly for some time. Then I relaxed her, 
induced a moderate degree of abstraction, and suggested to her that she would 
have absolutely no fear of the operation, but that she would regard it as 
God’s means to restore her to health, and that no matter how long she was 
under ether she would not be nauseated. These promises were fulfilled to the 
letter. The patient was complimented on her admirable behavior, and she 
made a good recovery. 


There is No Attempt to Usurp the Prerogative of the Physician 


HE statement has been made by some one who believed himself to be utter- 

ing words of wisdom—and having been made it has frequently been repeated 
—that our undertaking is a return to primitive and outworn conditions in which 
the man of religion was both medicine man and priest. This implies a com- 
plete misapprehension of the spirit and practice of our movement. In the first 
place, we have shown no disposition to usurp the function or prerogative of 
the physician. On the contrary, we have guarded these zealously, as I have 
said a little way back, by associating ourselves with reputable physicians and 
by yielding them in all medical matters the same obedience which we exact of 
our patients. Nowhere are physicians held in greater honor and esteem than 
in Emmanuel Church. This was shown on the occasion of the Chelsea fire, 
when a physician occupied the pulpit on a Sunday morning and appealed for a 
large sum of money to maintain a hospital in Chelsea during the period of 
distress—an appeal which was instantly honored. We have endeavored to 
preserve ethical relations with all physicians with whom we have come in 
contact, and we have been careful never to interfere with their relations with 
their patients. So far as our own personal work is concerned, it is no attempt 
to unite the functions of the priest and the medicine man; it is a new form of 
specialization, the employment of special knowledge and experience for a 
special task. We are in this business not simply because we are priests, but 
also because our position and training enable us to render the people a very 
real service which the people need and want. If nervous sufferers, the 
mentally unbalanced, the unhappy, drunkards and victims of other destructive 
habits, would-be suicides and countless other miserable persons, felt that there 
is no help for them in religion, there would be no place for work like ours, and 
we should have no motive to undertake it. But so long as such persons 
regard religious and moral help as their last refuge we shall continue to do 
what we can for them. 

This language, I am aware, will fall strangely on the ear of the purely scien- 
tific man, but it is the inability of men of this type to understand the cravings 
of the human heart which has caused the rise of our enormous healing cults, 
which, with all their aberrations, have shown great shrewdness in recognizing 
the moral needs of our times and in meeting those needs. This great multitude 
is just as great a reproach to the medical profession as it is to the Church, for 
these persons are lost to both. Nor would these cults have arisen had clergy- 
men and physicians better understood and appreciated each other’s functions, 
and had they been willing to unite in a service which neither seems able to 
perform alone. 

Like other movements which are characterized by moderation and good 
sense, ours is likely at first to be criticised from two points of view. For some 
it is too radical, for others too conservative. Yet moderation and good sense 
in the long run justify themselves. In the Roman Catholic Church the legiti- 
macy of the work we are doing has always been recognized. The confessional 
has given the Roman clergy an intimate access to the moral lives of their 
people which Protestantism has lacked. It has also given the people the 
opportunity to open their hearts to trusted advisers, in consequence of which 
J state as my opinion that strangulated emotions and other forms of nervous 
disorder are less common among devout Roman Catholics than among mem- 
bers of Protestant churches whose ministers only lightly touch the personal 
lives of their people. Of course, more scientific knowledge of the disorders 
they are dealing with on the part of priests would vastly heighten the value of 
the confessional. The Church is awakening to this fact, and one of the ablest 
books on the general subject I am discussing is the handbook for the Catholic 
clergy, entitled ‘‘ Pastoral Medicine,” which is published with the authority 
of the Archbishop of New York. 


No One Should Give the Treatment Without Understanding It 


HE fact I am contending for is that the parish clergyman, by his long experi- 

ence in dealing with individual consciences and by virtue of his knowledge of 
the religion of Christ and of the human heart, has qualifications for dealing 
especially with certain types of moral and nervous maladies which few physi- 
cians at present possess. Why should not these qualifications and this expe- 
rience be utilized in combating conditions which, if allowed to, develop 
unchecked, threaten the very foundation of our national existence? I hasten to 
add, however, that I do not regard the usual training and experience of the 
clergy, in themselves, as constituting sufficient preparation for a work like ours; 
and I have so informed hundreds of ministers. I have urged most of these men 
to undertake no formal and public work for the sick at present, but to read, to 
take courses in normal and abnormal psychology, to study under good neurolo- 
gists, and in general to go slowly. Some natural apprehension has been felt 
that many untrained and inexperienced men, stimulated by whatever success 
our work has met, will be tempted to go and do likewise, without our prepara- 
tion. I can see the danger of this, and I have earnestly endeavored to avoid it. 
The demand for work of this kind having been proved, the supply must come; 
but it will come through regular and orthodox channels, through endowments 
and courses and lectureships in our leading universities, medical schools and 
seminaries. In New England, President G. Stanley Hall offers most attractive 
courses in Clark University for the coming year. Tufts College has created a 
double course of lectures on Religion and Medicine by the Reverend Albert 
Shields and the celebrated Doctor Morton Prince. My assistant, Doctor 
McComb, with Doctor Simpson, gave a similar course in the Congregational 
Seminary in Hartford, Connecticut, last spring. Our Summer School this 
past summer brought together about two hundred persons from all parts of the 
country, nearly one-half of whom were physicians and clergymen. The Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, in connection with the Johns Hopkins University, will mark 
a new epoch in the study and treatment of nervous disorders. The University 
of Wisconsin is giving courses in abnormal psychology and psychotherapy. To 
these examples many others could be added. In short, I confidently expect 
that within a few years a knowledge of physiological psychology and of the 
general principles of psychotherapeutics will be a distinct and necessary part 
of the education of the theological and medical student. 

In this general trend of thought our own movement has its legitimate place, 
yet it must be understood that so long as no unanimity exists in the medical 
profession, or even among neurologists, as to the value of psychotherapy, we 
must expect to be criticised by those who disregard the moral nature of man as 
a factor of health and disease, and to whom the whole problem of man’s well- 
being is a purely physical problem. I should like to obtain the advice of some 
of these critics with regard to a young man who is under my care now. 
Twenty-five years of age, of good family history, free from bad habits, an 
athlete, six-feet-two in height and weighing two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, he has been so inhibited by fears that he scarcely dared carry his food 
to his mouth, and so tormented by subjective pains and aches that he has done 
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Starting Out for a Drive With the Shetland Ponies: Wilhelmina Seated in the Carriage, 
at the Age of Seven: Miss Winter Standing 











ducating Wilhelmina to be a Queen 


The Delightful Narrative of the Training of a Royal Child 





Queen of the Netherlands. 


T WAS in the early autumn of 1885 

that I was introduced by a mutual 

friend to the lady who had been 
intrusted by Her Majesty, Queen 
Emma of the Netherlands, with the 
task of finding an English governess 
par Shadiprm for the young Crown Princess, 

a Wilhelmina, then a child of a little 
more than five years of age. I had always hoped, with 
the extravagant enthusiasm of youth, that Fate would be 
kind and provide me with some serious work in life which 
might enable me somehow and somewhere to take my 
place among the workers of the world. But never, in my 
wildest fancies, had I pictured myself figuring as the trainer 
of a Royal child. 

After many doubtful misgivings I accepted the post, and 
on January first, 1886, I was officially nominated by His 
Majesty, King William III, as English 
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governess to his only child. 

Strict Court etiquette naturally de- > 
manded that the Dutch Crown Princess 
should be chaperoned and watched over 


By E. Saxton Winter 


No child (though she be a Royal one) who is blessed 
with a sensible mother would be either expected or encour- 
aged to learn lessons in her sixth year, and the little Princess, 
when I came to her, lived just such a happy, simple life as 
most children live at that blissful age when their heaviest 
responsibility is the care of their dolls, and their greatest 
sorrow a smashed head or broken limb of one of their 
loved ones. 

The Queen attached great importance to the manner in 
which her child played with her dolls, believing rightly that 
the element of protective tenderness so essentially necessary 
to mature womanhood might be gradually developed in 
little girls by encouraging them to handle, treat and think 
of their dolls as though they were morsels of humanity. 

To this end a young French girl had spent some time in 
the royal household, who, besides teaching the Princess to 
speak ‘French, had instituted a style of play with the dolls 





EDITOR’s NOTE— Miss Winter, the writer of these articles, was for ten years English governess to Wilhelmina, the present 
In these articles we shall see how a little girl destined to rule over a nation was trained — how 
the difficult feat of allowing full play to the natural instincts of a Queen-girl was managed, yet how the other fact was 
never lost sight of that she must some day rule as a Queen. 


taken out for drives or walks, played games, listened to 
stories, and had their regular meals with as much serious- 
ness as though they were really expected to consume 
what was placed before them. 


x 


HE ordinary routine of life did not lend itself to much 

variety, but, as a rule, the early part of each morning 
was devoted to this play with the various dolls, and a walk 
or a drive filled up the time till luncheon. 

We often left the palace on foot, and walked to the large 
wood which lies between The Hague and the highroad to 
Leyden. Its beautifully-grown, straight beech trees, and 
mossy carpet thickly studded in spring with white-starred 
anemones, provided a tempting hunting-ground to masses of 
children. It is quite as much frequented by the fashionable 
people of The Hague in the afternoon as is Rotten Row in 
London, or the Bois in Paris, but is in 
the morning almost deserted, and there- 
fore it was quite possible for the Princess 
to run about and play with freedom. 
After luncheon we often went toa private 





by one of her own countrywomen, and, 
as a matter of fact, she had at that mo- 
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royal estate, or to the sandhills which 








stretch for miles along the coast of the 





ment as governess a lady of the old 
Dutch aristocracy. 

The understanding was that this 
Dutch governess and I should share the 
responsibility of the Royal charge be- * 
tween us, and this arrangement con- 
tinued for two years, when my colleague 
was married and retired from Court. 


oot 


ARRIVED at the palace at The Hague 

a few days after my appointment, was 
ushered through a huge vestibule peopled 
with footmen and pages drawn up in 
symmetrical line at ‘‘attention,” and 
conducted to the apartment designated 
for my use, and informed that in three 
hours I should be summoned to the pres- 
ence of the Queen. With the wonderful 
punctuality which is characteristic of 
European Courts the summons arrived. 
I was at once immensely attracted by 
the sweet winsomeness and womanly 
charm of Her Majesty, Queen Emma. 
I instinctively felt that any who might 
be allowed to coéperate with Her 
Majesty's schemes for her child’s educa- 
tion would esteem it indeed a high honor, 
and that the heavy responsibility of such 
a task would be cheerfully borne in the 
service of such a Queen. 

After a brief talk with Her Majesty 
there appeared through the open door- 
way the little Princess—the Royal 
child—with whose life my own was 
destined to be so closely associated for 
some years. She was dressed in one of 
the dainty, befrilled white frocks, with 
colored shoes, sash and shoulder ribbons, 
which pictures published of her at that 
period had made familiar to all. The 
small, well-poised head, with its closely- 
cut, fair hair, was not strictly beauti- 
ful, but exceedingly attractive, and the 
traditional dignity and high breeding 
of the Orange Royal family appeared to 
be indelibly stamped upon this youthful 
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representative. 


North Sea, and spent a couple of hours 
in absorbing a bountiful supply of life- 
giving air. 

As an only child, and with a view to 
the public life which would necessarily be 
hers later, the Queen- Mother considered 
it very desirable for the Princess to be 
accustomed to the society of children of 
her own age. Hence one or more after- 
noons of each week were devoted to the 
entertainment of the children of Court 
officials, Dutch aristocracy and diplo- 
matists, when unrestricted romping and 
fun were the order of the day. Since no 
distinction of persons was allowed and 
free scope given to all the guests for 
playing with any particular toy which 
happened to attract their fancy, 1t was an 
excellent and perfectly natural method 
for inculcating the desire to give pleas- 
ure to others which Queen Emma wished 
her child to possess. 

A large suite of rooms sparingly fur- 
nished made blind-man’s buff, hide-and- 
seek, rounders, and endless other games 
quite practical, and the intense happi- 
ness of the whole party, the ease of inter- 
course and the screams of delight could 
not fail toimpress an onlooker that Royal 
children have just as good a time as do 
other children. The many absurd stories 
which had been circulated by ignorant 
people, of the Princess’s lonely child- 
hood, her stately and stilted upbringing 
andj pathetic isolation, often brought a 
smile to the faces of those who were 
‘behind the scenes.” 
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HE low-lying country of the Nether- 

lands and the general humidity of its 
climate demanded from time to time a 
change for the Royal family to higher 
ground, where the conditions of life were 
such as to enable them to throw off 
the official restraint of their position. 
One spring, for example, we went to 
Wildungen, a German health resort, and 
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As the Princess spoke only Dutch and 





French our acquaintance was made by Z; 5 





means of the latter. But with the usual 























as this town and the surrounding dis- 
tricts were but thinly populated it was 














fac med lor acquiring languages which is 
a Characteristic of Dutch people she very 














quickly picked up enough English to 
make herself understood, and after a few 
months spoke it with ease. 
lhe King and Queen always had their child with them for 

luncheon, and it was an established custom for the Princess 
to fetch her father from his study and accompany him to 
the dining-room. She brought the King as usual on the day 
of my arrival, and they both came to the Queen’s room for 
a few moments before luncheon in order that I should be 
presented to His Majesty. 

I quickly settled down to the normal, daily routine of the 
Court life, and devoted a great portion of my time to the 
serious study of the Dutch language. 


The Queen-Mother Emma, With the Little Princess Wilhelmina at the Age 


which was exceedingly charming and absolutely representa- 
tive of real life. The so-called ‘“‘children” were always 
spoken of by their proper names; they had a large estab- 
lishment of their own furnished with every possible conve- 
nience, and on such a scale that the ‘‘grown-ups” who 
happened to be in charge of them could, without discomfort, 
move about and use the prettily-proportioned turniture. 
The little family consisted of boys and girls of all sizes and 
a baby in long clothes. The care of them occupied a great 
portion of each day, as they were put to bed and got up, 


—— quite possible for the Royal visitors to 

—- go about without any ceremony. The 

vy HHTAMTILIVIVITY vn a Queen would therefore often plan long 
wood-rambles in search of wild flowers, 

ae and the young Prin ess and I invariably 
accompanied Her Majesty. \ sleek, 


well-favored donkey, ‘‘Grisette,”” was always one of the 
party, and carried the Princess over many a mile when her 
little feet showed signs of fatigue. 

On these rambles through the woods, of which there 
were manv, my young charge and I frequently established 
ourselves with some of the doll “children,” and read 
stories in the shady green nooks for several hours during 
the heat of the dav. On one such occasion I inadvert- 
ently admitted having an intense dislike to a nasty little 
beetle which happened to swarm in the woods where we 
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were. This proved an unfortunate confession, for the 
young Princess was inordinately fond of teasing and 
always full of mischief. She immediately conceived the 
idea of surreptitiously filling my pockets with these sle ep- 
ing insects, and then waited with suppressed excite- 
ment for the moment of their awakening! It would be 
difficult to say which suffered the more: I, from dismayed 
horror, or the poor insects, from such strange imprison- 
ment; but my pockets of buzzing activity were always 
the source of the keenest enjoyment to the youthful 
inventor of the trick! 


Taught Needlework by Her Queen-Mother 


HOUGH lessons were still unknown quantities I 

encouraged the Princess to occupy herself from time 
to time with kindergarten amusements, while Queen 
Emma had herself taught her daughter to handle a needle 
and thimble. Her Majesty was exceedingly anxious that 
a taste for artistic needlework should be developed in her 
child, and she proved particularly imaginative in devising 
all kinds of pretty, useful things made in perforated 
leather which she could (under her mother’s guidance) 
stitch in silk. Cutting out pictures and pasting them 
into scrap-books for the children’s hospital was another 
favorite pastime. 

The greater portion of each day, whenever possible, 
was spent in the open. When we were at the Royal Palace 
of Het Loo or Soestdijk the Princess generally accom- 
panied the King on his morning walk through the park 
and gardens, and it was my duty to be in close attend- 
ance. A huge heap of sand, by way of distraction, was 
always available in some shade d spot, and it afforded His 
Majesty the greatest delight to watch his daughter turning 
out an unlimited number of moulds, supposed to be deli- 

cacies of such a nature as would tickle the palate of 
the most fastidious of epicures. 

Everything was done here, as in other places, to crowd 
as much wholesome pleasure and happiness as possible 
into the young child’s life, for, to the minds of those who 
were responsible for her well-being, there was ever present 
the thought that in all probability but a few years 
remained before she would be called upon to take up the 
serious charge of a nation’s welfare, at an age, too, when 
most girls enter on a phase of leisurely enjoyment. 

It was but natural with this thought in mind, and with 
devoted parents, that the little Princess had but to 
express a wish and (provided it were capable of practical 
demonstration) have it granted. One summer she con- 
ceived the idea of having a pet goat, and within a very 
short time the wish was realized. Two little kids were 
procured, and, decorated with red-leather collars and lead- 
ing strings, introduced to their Royal mistress. They 
were especially longe -d for as walking comrades, and they 
certainly afforded immense delight and unlimited exer- 
cise. A spirit of mischief would often possess those 
goats, and invariably, when (by way of treat) they were 
loosed from the leash, they rewarded their young mistress 
by an exhibition of attacks of butting which often were a 
bit hazardous and always confusing. 

A love of animals and birds was a marked feature of 
the Princess’s character even at this early age, and there 
was every means of gratifying it, since she had a large 
feathered family, which was considered her exclusive 
property and which expected to be fed each day by their 
mistress’s hands. 


The King Builds for Her a House “All Her Own” 
HENEVER we went to Het Loo, the Royal Palace 


in the Dutch province of Gelderland, we had specially 
good times. For here, near the old castle, the King had 
built for his child a charming Swiss chAlet, forming the 
nucleus of a small estate, over which the Princess was 
allowed to exercise a certain amount of independent 
control. It was a pretty little property, calculated to 
bring infinite joy to the heart of its possessor, and afforded 
a happy combination for the acquirement of general 
knowledge and childish amusement. 

The chalet itself contained several rooms and a large 
balcony. In front of it was a well-kept garden in which 
fruit trees of every description abounded, as well as large 
quantities of vegetables and flowers. A hothouse had 
been built for the cultivation of vines and peach trees, 
and later a second forcing-house was added for flowers 
and ferns. Dotted around the boundary of the garden 
were the various little buildings for chickens, pigeons, 
rabbits and bees. To the right of the house there were 
a famous swing, seesaw, jumping-board and giant strides. 

I don’t suppose the child has yet lived who was indif- 
ferent to the charm of ‘‘ mud pies” or a large garden hose, 
and a certain pump which gave a liberal supply of water 

Was in constant requisition, together with a much-prized 
and highly-appreciated fire-engine and hose. The shock- 
ingly-soiled frocks and wet shoes were always, of course, 
lost sight of! 

I found that my education on Nature products had 
to be started anew, and was initiated (according to the 
season of the year) into the art of potato planting and 
digging, sowing of seeds, thinning carrot beds, pricking 
lettuce, and endless 
other details connected 
with garden culture. 
We were most energetic 
in our undertakings, 
and quite as proud of 
our achievements as 
though we had _ been 
paid laborers. On Sun- 
day mornings a special 
treat was always the 
order of the day. We 
used to pull a large 
quantity of the biggest 
carrots to be found, 
and, after washing 
them at the pump, 
trundled them off tothe 
stables, where it was an 
immense pleasure for 
the Princess (who has 
always had a marked 
affection for horses) to 
enter the stalls and 
feed the favorites. 














“Susanne,” the Doll Who Traveled 
With Miss Winter to England and 
Who Wrote Daily to the “ Mother” — 
Little Wilhelmina 

















Wilhelmina and Her Favorite Dog “‘ Swell” 


Royal Picnics With Roasted Potatoes 


HERE were many fascinating spots in the park where 
the doll ‘‘children”’ were frequently taken, either for 
the sake of exercise or for amusement. In the centre of 
the largest lake was an island, thickly planted with shrubs 
and trees, which presented a great and mysterious 
attraction. It gave great scope for voyages of discovery, 
Indian skirmishes, gipsy encampments and _ ordinary 
picnics! A flat-bottomed punt, slung on a strong metal 
cable which stretched from shore to shore, was used as a 
means of transit. By grasping the cable a little ahead of 
the punt it acted as a propeller, and a few minutes suf- 
ficed for making the journey. This arrangement, besides 
being simple, possessed the advantage of perfect safety, 
and by hooking the punt into the strong staples driven 
well into the banks a landing was easily accomplished. 
A very primitive arrangement, made by the aid of a 
few stones and bricks, enabled us to light a fire and roast 
potatoes on the island, and, although the potatoes had 
a marvelous faculty for remaining hard inside, in spite 
of their severely-charred skins, it was considered a matter 
of honor to proclaim them “delicious” and totally ignore 
a highly-smoked flavor. Personally, I never acquired the 
talent for disposing of any large quantity, and, as a rule, 
unselfishly passed on my share to one or the other of the 
doll ‘‘children,’’ who often evoked a scolding from the 
little mother when they refused to eat. My experiences 
with the little Princess convinced me that play with dolls 
might be developed into quite an art, provided they 
belong to a child who takes them seriously. I saw what 
enormous demands they made upon her inventive imag- 
ination, where the games were made to assume realistic 
effects, and it was surprising how quickly the power of 
romancing was cultivated and practiced with success. 
To the Princess her dolls certainly meant a very great 
deal, and there is no doubt whatever that they called 
forth a wealth of tender, protective love, thought and 
care, which were great factors in her early education. 


Four Little Ponies Join the Family 


Cy R sources of interest and amusement were now 
augmented by a much-appreciated present to the 
Princess from her devoted father, namely, four charming, 
rough-coated Shetland ponies, and two pretty carriages 
for driving, either a pair or four-in-hand. These new 
acquisitions were an intense delight, and, partly in 
honor of their British origin, partly in sympathy for an 
English book which the Princess had many times read, 
the ponies received the names of ‘ Baby,” “ Blackie,” 
‘Brownie” and ‘ Puck.” ‘‘Baby” became the prime 
favorite, and being the smallest of the family it became a 
habit for this pony to accompany us in our daily walks. 
We always talked to her and treated her as if she were quite 
human, and she invariably behaved in such a seemly, 
intelligent manner as to fully justify our high considera- 
tion. An Irish setter of fine pedigree, ‘‘Swell,’’ had been 
also added to the family of pets, so our walks and drives 
became exceedingly animated, as ‘‘Swell” from time to 
time defied all authority, and gave full vent to his natural 
proclivities by tracking the scent of a hare or a deer. 


-——- 














Wilhelmina at the Age of Nine, With Her Autograph 
Showing Her Handwriting at That Age 


The First Lessons are Begun 


HE King always realized that the training and educa- 

tion of a girl could be better understood and directed 
by a woman, and was entirely guided by the Queen’s 
wishes in everything appertaining to his daughter’s 
training. Her Majesty had, with her child’s mental train- 
ing in view, begun to make a careful study of the various 
methods and systems adopted in the State schools and 
others of the Netherlands for the early teaching of children 
—and it was ultimately decided that the Princess should 
(at any rate, for a time) be taught on the same lines as 
those prescribed by the Dutch Government in the ordinary 
national schools. 

The King therefore appointed, early in 1887, as first 
instructor of the Princess, the head master of one of those 
establishments at The Hague. The school committee 
made it possible for the master in question to undertake 
the new work while yet retaining his school appointments, 
and he was thus enabled to continue his lessons to the 
Princess until the first or elementary stage of her educa- 
tion had been accomplished. 

So at the age of six and a half lessons were begun. At 
first they were only to last from half to three-quarters of 
an hour, but they entailed, nevertheless, the establishing 
of a schoolroom, desk and blackboard—and this was 
a matter of supreme interest and excitement to the little 
Princess. She was thoroughly healthy and sound, with 
great activity of brain and body; moreover, she was 
highly intelligent and thirsting for information upon any 
and every subject which came within the radius of her 
observation. 

The phonetic system was in vogue at the Dutch State 
schools, and this method was followed in teaching the 
Princess her letters, spelling and reading. It proved to 
be an exceedingly attractive means of focusing the inter- 
est of the young Princess, and rapid results in sight- 
reading and writing were achieved. 

It was quaint to watch the change which these lessons 
brought about in the Princess’s manner of playing with 
her dolls. Simultaneously with her own instruction 
theirs was commenced. Each day the elder ones were 
expected to do the same lessons which had been done 
earlier in the day by their ‘“ mother,’’ and the amusing 
part of the whole thing was that they were treated with 
much greater severity than was ever meted out to their 
owner. Anything in the way of inattention, lack of 
knowledge or grasp of comprehension was dealt with in 
the most summary manner! 

The first two years of the Princess’s education were 
devoted almost entirely to acquiring a facility for read- 
ing, writing and elementary grammar, interspersed with 
an introduction to figures and calculations. Her master 
also instituted the custom of relating stories, which 
the Princess, in her turn, was expected to recapitulate 
two days later to her tutor. This proved a most 
excellent method for cultivating and strengthening the 
memory, and one which was pursued with great success 
until other and more advanced work had to be taken up. 
It must not be forgotten that in the process of educating 
the young Princess a peculiar problem was ever confront- 
ing the Queen-Mother in her general scheme, name ly, 
the fact that her dé iughter had a fewer number of years 
to devote to study than the majority of girls, and a much 
wider range of subjects to acquire within a certain and 
limited period. It is the custom in most Royal families to 
consider the girls ‘“‘grown up” at seventeen or eighteen, 
and since the Princess Wilhelmina would probably form 
no exception on this point it was evident that a heavy 
task awaited professors and masters. 


Her First Bit of Travel Incognito 


T WAS becoming very evident to all that the King was 
daily failing in health, and the Queen was ever in 
constant attendance upon him. Hence, one day in the 
early summer of 1888 the Queen was advised to take a 
little rest from her close attendance on the King, and 
Her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess, went on a 
short visit to her aunt, the Dowager Princess of Wied, at 
Neuwied, which lies on the right bank of the Rhine. 
The simplicity and freedom of life om the mountain, 
and the vast woods and forests which enticed one to 
spend hours in exploring their depths, were restful and 
health-giving to the Queen, and a delight to the little 
Princess, who could go about unknown and unobserved. 
Queen Emma had promised her daughter that she 
should make an excursion on the river, and it was decided 
that we should go to Coblenz, just opposite, on the river, 
for some shopping, take the train to Riidesheim, and 
return by boat. As the Princess Wilhelmina was not 
known in the neighborhood it enabled us to undertake 
the excursion on simple lines—as ordinary tourists. The 
idea of traveling under such conditions, with the possi- 
bility of other passengers in the same railway compart- 
ment, of going in and out of shops without being stared 
at and followed, were details which added a considerable 
glamour to the enterprise. We arrived at Neuwied 
station some minutes before the train was due, and, as 
frequently happens with the Rhine service, the train 
was much behind its 
scheduled time. I shall 
never forget the pathetic 
appearance and disap- 
pointed voice of the little 
Princess when, after a wait 
of twenty minutes, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, if this 
is traveling incognito, I 
don’t think it at all amus- 
ing to spend so much time 
in this silly waiting- 
room!” The remark was 
so natural. Those who 
have the means and pre- 
rogative of ordering 
special trains can hardly 
appreciate the patience 
which is often required on 
the part of those less- 
fortunate mortals who are 
entirely at the mercy of 
railway companies. 
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How One Girl Lived Four Lives 


The Astounding Case of Miss Beauchamp 


“ 


As Told by John Corbin, Author of “An American at Oxford,’ ete. 


A WORD IN EXPLANATION 


STONISHING as is this case, and almost beyond human 
belief, the story is absolutely true, with every fact well 
authenticated. Mr. Corbin’s writing of it is based on the 
published account of it, a book of five hundred and sixty pages 
called ‘‘The Dissociation of a Personality,’’ and on personal 
interviews with the author, Doctor Morton Prince, under whose 
direction the amazing case passed and developed. 

Doctor Prince is one of the most eminent physicians in Boston; 
is Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System at Tufts College 
Medical School and Physician for Diseases of the NervousSystem 
in the Boston City Hospital. The book just referred to, together 
with numerous contributions to scientific and medical journals, has 
given him a world-wide celebrity and placed America on a level 
with France in the science of Abnormal Psychology. Moreover, 
every feature of this astounding case, with a single exception, 
has been observed, though in aless complete and dramatic form, in 
other cases recorded by other physicians of the mind, American 
and European. The single exception is Sally’s claim to have 
led an independent existence in Miss Beauchamp’s body since 
infancy—and this Doctor Prince records without vouching for 
its truth, though the probability of its truth is strong. It is 
only for the last few decades that such cases have been recognized 
by science; but they are now known to have existed for centuries 
—perhaps since the birthof man. Miss Beauchamp’s idea that 
the people in the Bible ‘‘possessed of devils’’ were in the same 
plight as she wasis in full accord with the latest verdicts of science. 
Many people who, for untold centuries, have been shut up to die 
as hopelessly insane might have been cured as Miss Beauchamp 
was cured if the true nature of their malady and the methods 
Doctor Prince used—those of hypnotism—had been understood. 

The name ‘‘Miss Beauchamp’? is, of course, a disguise. 
For obvious reasons her real name cannot be given, particularly 
as she is living today, happily married, her remarkable case 
known not even to her closest friends, only to her husband. 

THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL. 








“~~ .2, VN 1898 there came to the office of 
fy) Doctor Morton Prince in Boston a 

r.“ 82) young woman suffering from 
Be nervous breakdown. She proved 
4 *'! to be the most marvelous case on 
; record of many different combined 
“a 2m] personalities. At the time of her 











yi visit she was not her real self, and 

- : <<< | had not been for five years, although 

wil \S be “es eo) not one of her friends, nor even she 
nid herself, had ever suspected this. 

As she appeared before Doctor Prince she was a young 

woman of unusual refinement and sensibility. She was tall 


and dignified; and, though her features had not the beauty 
of regularity, there was a nobility in her carriage and in her 
expression that made her strikingly handsome. She had 
the heart of an idealist, and had early become a trained 
nurse with the purpose of devoting her life to others. Her 
health had given way, however, and when she came to Doctor 
Prince she was a student in one of the leading women’s 
colleges near Boston. 

This person who appeared before Doctor Prince, and 
whom her friends knew, is called BI. She was suffering from 
hysteria. Her limbs and even her features moved inces- 
santly. She had no appetite, and was unable to get good 
sleep. She was morbidly conscientious and excessively 
religious. Doctor Prince decided to put her under hypno- 
tism. Then another personality appeared (B I1)—the real 
Miss Beauchamp—but she differed so slightly from the 
young woman who had come to him that Doctor Prince 
regarded her only as B I’s hypnotic self. 

Upon later visits to Doctor Prince, and after he had put 
the girl under hypnotism, still another personality appeared 
—this time of a strikingly-different character. 

Sometimes under hypnotism the patient appeared in a 
mood of irresponsible gayety and childlike willfulness. Her 
mouth, usually quiet and grave, would purse into a pout or 
broadly wreathe itself in smiles. At these times 
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Q. ‘‘Why have you suddenly changed?” (that is, 
changed from B II, who had just been speaking). 

A. ‘‘I have not ch-ch-changed at all.” 

Q. ‘‘You were not stuttering a minute ago.” 

A. “I was not t-t-talking a m-m-m-minute ago. ‘She’ 
was.” 

Q. ‘‘Who is ‘she’?”’ 

A. (showing irritation and annoyance). ‘I w-w-w-won't 
go through that n-n-n-nonsense again. I t-t-t-told you 
t-t-t-ten d-d-days ago. If you don’t know any better now 
I sh-sh-sh-sha’n’t t-t-t-tell you!”’ 

Yet, though vigorously asserting her independence, B III, 
as Doctor Prince called this third personality, had no name, 
and was pitifully stumped when asked for this proof of a 
separate existence. Finally, taking the name out of a novel 
BI had been reading, she said she was Sally Beauchamp. 
So Doctor Prince called her Sally. 


One of the Personalities Delights in Teasing Another 


ROM the outset the whimsical and impish Sally professed 

a deep distaste for the sober and conscientious B I. 
‘‘She is a stupid chump!” she would say, reveling in childish 
slang. All her intense idealism (which was, in fact, excess- 
ive, and a symptom of her diseased mind) Sally called 
“stupid mooning.” Sally was, in fact, both mentally and 
physically, as healthy as a child; and she had a child’s love 
of mischief. Once when Doctor Prince was smoking Sally 
took a cigarette and puffed away at it with intense delight. 

““Won’t she be cross?” she remarked, referring to B I, 
who abhorred smoking. 

When BI awoke she complained of a bitter taste, but 
Doctor Prince did not enlighten her as to the cause. The 
next time Sally appeared she laughed at the fuss B I had 
made over this taste in her mouth as a great joke. 

Then Sally made a remark that indicated an extraordinary 
fact, which later became abundantly evident. ‘‘She thought 
you had been putting quinine in her mouth,” Sally 


explained, ‘‘but didn’t dare ask you.’”’ Later B I acknowl- 
edged that this was true. The astonishing fact was that 
while BI knew nothing of Sally’s existence, Sally knew 
everything that B I thought or did! 

Not only did Sally know what B I was thinking, but, fur- 
ther, she had a power, virtually hypnotic, of making B I 
do things quite against her pious nature. In Boston there 
is a gentlewoman of great wealth and artistic tastes who 
lives in an Italian villa in the Fenway, which the awestruck 
Bostonians call a palace. When BI was riding in a street 
car one day a companion asked her where this gentlewoman 
lived. BI pointed to a squalid little house by the wayside, 
and explained that the lady had had to give up her palace 
because she had lost all her money ina Five-Cent Savings- 
Bank. At this and other similar lies which Sally made her 
tell B I was piously horrified, and Sally impishly delighted. 
On another occasion Sally made BI drink three glasses of 
wine, though more than one glass made her tipsy. 


The Subconscious “Sally” Obtains Control 


Ur TO this time Sally, for all her vivacity and power, had 
been only a subconscious personality. She had never 
been able to speak or act except under hypnotism. Her eyes 
were closed upon the world. Doctor Prince’s chief aim was 
to keep her eyes closed, for if she once opened them he well 
knew she would strengthen her independence with every 
new experience in living, and become far more difficult to 
treat than BI. 

Very soon Doctor Prince noticed that whenever Sally 
was on top in Miss Beauchamp’s personality she had a 
habit of lifting her hands and rubbing her eyes. This was 
her way to get them open. Doctor Prince restrained her by 
word of command, and, when that failed, by physical force. 
But she stoutly declared that she would see—that she ‘‘ had 
a right to see.’”’ She complained rather piteously that it was 
not fair that B I should have all the fun while she was, as 
she expressed it, ‘‘squeezed”’ up in the subconsciousness. 

One day BI sat by her window day-dreaming—“ moon- 
ing,” as Sally would say. Sally exerted all the hypnotic 
power of her will, made BI rub her eyes, and presently 
found herself with her eyes open in full control, with B I 
down below in the subconsciousness. One of her first acts 
was to write Doctor Prince a triumphant Hallelujah—a 
malicious caricature of the pious parlance of B I. 


‘‘Rejoice with me and be exceeding glad, for I am on the top 
of the heap at last! Never again shall I be squeezed—never again 
be bored! Oh, how good it is! and you—unkind—refused it to me. 
Hereafter I know you not.” 


Further to celebrate her birthday, Sally smoked two 
cigarettes, gloating over the subsequent disgust of BI. But 
the mood was short-lived. Imp that she was, Sally had a 
heart. Down at the bottom of everything she was the most 
lovable child. The thought came to her that through her own 
willfulness in coming to the surface, B I might be dead— 
that she had killed her. Sally became childishly terrified, 
and no longer wanted to be ‘‘on top.””. But how awake B I? 
Sally remembered that when, under hypnotism, she refused 
to be ‘‘squeezed”’ Doctor Prince had recalled B I by burning 
her arm with a strong Faradaic battery. In her terror Sally 
burned her arm with the second cigarette. B I woke up and 
found the note, in her own handwriting, which Sally had 
scribbled to Doctor Prince. 


The Real Self Sinks Into Subconsciousness 


UT Sally had tasted the forbidden fruit; and observing, 
from her seat in the subconsciousness, that no harm had 
been done, she presently ‘‘came”’ again. This time she wrote 
an equally reckless note to a very different person, a friend 
of Miss Beauchamp—a young man whom Doctor Prince dis- 
guises under the name of Walter Jones. 
This young man had played a leading part in Miss 
Beauchamp’s life. She had known him intimately from 
childhood, and had idealized him as the pattern 





the patient would always speak of B I as ‘‘she.”’ 


A Conversation Revealing Three Personalities 


T FIRST Doctor Prince refused to believe that 
he was dealing here with a new personality. 
Throughout this long and astounding case he pre- 
served the utmost scientific skepticism. He was 
aware of the danger, moreover, that if he assumed 
the presence of a new personality which did not 
exist he might, by that very fact, create one 
precisely as he had already confused the situation 
by making B II believe that she was the same as 
5 I. 

But the new personality gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of her independence. BI was mature and 
intellectual, self-effacing to the point of weakness, 
and so humbly grateful for Doctor Prince's free 
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often enough. But this new personality was child- 
like in mind and manner, stuttered badly, though, 
as she grew more accustomed to speaking, she got 
control of her tongue; was breezy and irresponsible, 
and so impish that she denied all obedience. 

Here is a conversation that took place while 
Doctor Prince still refused to believe in B III. 

Question. ‘‘Why do you stutter?” 

Answer (annoyed). ‘I d-d-don’t st-st-st-stutter. 
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- of all manly virtues. 

But Walter was only human. One day in 1893, 
five years before she came to Doctor Prince, Miss 
Beauchamp, while sitting in a hospital room with 
another nurse, saw Walter’s face at the window. 
She managed to get the other nurse ©” of the 


N T ; ea room, and then met Walter at the hospital au > 
yr o ta — Walter in some way misbehaved. What he did 
TALK T2 ME i ia Doctor Prince does not say. It was enough, how- 
ver shatter Miss Beauchamp’s ideal of Walter. 
D . ee ; ever, to la é 
oy aes = C .ens7 From that day the real Miss Beauchamp (B II) 
hDhn-3- , A; te SZ sank into the subconsciousness and B I was born. 
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If Miss Beauchamp had been extremely idealistic 
the new personality was morbidly so. Sternly she 
put the offending Walter quite out of her life. 
Now Sally was least of all an idealist. She pro- 
fessed to have seen all Miss Beauchamp’s acquaint- 
ances, back even to the cradle, in their true colors; 
and it was largely for not judging them truly that 


she called Miss Beauchamp a stupid chump. As 

> for Walter she regarded him as the best possible 

t fun, and she dearly loved fun. The second time 
he she came on top she wrote Walter as follows: 


‘“Tomorrow, mio caro amico, we go to the shore for the 
day. Please stop at P. & S.’s first, and then meet me 
at the Union Station at ten. Always, etc.” 





If I ch-ch-ch-choose to st-st-st-stutter I shall!” 


~ 7 


Fac-Simile of One of the Girl’s Letters 


The initials given indicated a fashionable Boston 
confectioner. 
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Before the note was sent B I came on top and discov- 
ered it. No dignified and high-minded young girl can fail 
to sympathize with her horror. She immediately sent 
both notes to Doctor Prince; and if further evidence is 
needed of the difference between these two personalities 
it may be found in the letter in which she inclosed them: 


“I do really think that like those = people of old, I must 
be possessed of devils . . . One of the notes [the Hallelujah] 
is very absurd, and wholly without meaning. The other [to 
Walter Jones} is apparently a perfectly natural note. But it is 
not natural, nor like me at all. I do wish you would believe me, 
Doctor Prince. I know you won’t. It is not because the note 
is wicked that I disclaim it. I know that these two last attacks 
are different from any I have ever had. It is as though I were 
filled with the spirit of mischief incarnate.” 


Though ‘‘squeezed”’ for the time, Sally was, of course, 
aware of all this. The idea that she was a devil proved 
a malevolent joy. She immediately wrote taunting 
letters to B I, full of travesties of Biblical language, and 
triumphantly signed them ‘‘ Miss Devil Lady. Amen.” 


One Personality is Ill While a Second is Well 


OT the least of the differences between these strangest 

of twins was that while B I wasa physical wreck, Sally 
never knew a moment's illness or even weakness, and 
rejoiced in all outdoors. She was never so happy as when 
out for a long tramp in the country. So B I would come 
to the surface in Miss Beauchamp to find her clothes torn 
and her boots covered with dust, her body racked by the 
unaccustomed exercise, a cigarette in her hand and a 
dark-brown taste in her mouth. As a result, she would 
take to her bed, sometimes for days. 

Moreover, Sally was progressing famously with Walter. 
But here her life was not all roses. She could not succeed 
in staying on top as long as she wished. And B I would 
repeatedly come to the surface in Miss Beauchamp and 
discover Sally’s notes. Once Sally went under just at 
the moment of meeting Walter for a lark. BI greeted 
him with the dignity and reserve which he knew only too 
well, gave him much seemly advice, and left him to muse 
on the mutability of things. Sweethearts are privileged 
to be capricious, but Walter decided that the amazing 
difference between Miss Beauchamp’s notes to him and 
the way she met him was overstepping even the most 
liberal bounds. He bitterly and angrily reproached Sally 
for ‘‘making a fool” of him. And what could Sally say 
in her defense? She never admitted to any one, probably 
not to herself, that she was anything less than a real, 
whole person like other girls. 

What she did was to fight B I with a view to weakening 
her and putting her down where she could not so inop- 
portunely ‘‘butt in.’’ Doctor Prince did his best to 
discipline Sally—and got the following note in reply. 
One passage requires explanation. The fact that Sally 
knew all Miss Beauchamp did and thought made her a 
valuable ally to Doctor Prince, both in treating the case 
and in making important additions to the science of 
the mind. Many of the things she related were proved 
true and accurate, and they are among the most aston- 
ishing revelations of psychology. Nowshe used a promise 
of scientific knowledge as a bribe to her physician tyrant 
—together with an offer of half of Walter Jones’s candy! 


“IT wish you would not be so awfully wrathy and superior,” 
Sally wrote to Doctor Prince. ‘‘It spoils half the fun—and 
ge anger, if it were not too amusing, would spoil the other 
nalf. It is unkind of you to desert me and refuse to uphold the 
new order of things. You reduce me to one small victim, which 
is both tiresome and absurd. Please be amiable, and you shall 
have half the P. & S.—which is an abbreviation for something 
very nice indeed. Also, I will tell you many things good for you 
to know, and useful; but not here, for you say ‘damn’ (I have 
heard you, my child) both to notes andl taleaisen. So I make 
this most brief. I shall take [B I] walking again presently. 
It is good for her, don’t you think so? And she goes very fast 
for me. Please be nice, and believe me, Your obdt. servt.”’ 


“Sally,” if a Demon, was Also a Guardian Angel 


I HAD a chance to go to Europe for the summer, but 
the upshot of this sort of thing was that she went 
instead to the hospital. This caused Sally untold grief. 
But a brilliant idea seized her. She was perfectly well. 
She would get on top, gct her discharge from the hospital, 
and take to her own sweet self all the fun of the trip to 
Europe. She completely fooled the hospital nurses and 
the astonished attending physician. It was not until she 
was on the point of sailing that Doctor Prince saw her. 
Sally did her utmost to imitate the reserved and pious 
demeanor of B I, as indeed she frequently did in order to 
have her way or escape a scolding from Doctor Prince. 
But his practiced eye saw through the sham. What he 
beheld was not a dignified and earnest young woman, but 
a naughty child pretending. Beneath it all he recognized 
the merry twinkle and the roguish smile of the delighted 
Sally. When he charged her with her wickedness she 
stuttered. She battled willfully to remain, but he changed 
her to B I, who sailed the next day, and, except for a few 
hours of Sally, remained herself the rest of the summer. 
But when Miss Beauchamp returned from Europe 
“Sally” came out again and more decisively ‘‘on the top 
of the heap.”’ Sometimes she would appear and go half 
a dozen times in a single day. Her great delight was to 
torment B I. She would, for example, tear up B I’s col- 
Axe exercises, often representing hours of hard labor. B 
I delighted in doing fancy-work. Sally would ravel it 
out as fast as it was done. BI had a talent for writing, 
which with good health might have carried her far. Sally 
hunted down her manuscripts and tore them into bits. 

The very sight of spiders, toads and snakes threw B I 
into hysterical terror. Sally made a long expedition into 
the country, collected the abhorred creatures in a box, 
and left them so that when BI, worn out by Sally’s 
tramping, opened the box, all unsuspecting, they swarmed 
into the room. Sally, too, had the power of using apt 
words, though without the literary ambition. She used 
it to torment-B I. Here are two examples: 

‘Just fancy! Z knows where there is a whole colony of lovely, 
cool, green snakes—little slippery, sliddery ones, you know—and 
I’m going to get them to amuse you at night. There are 
more spiders, and there are caterpillars, too, all squashy.”’ 

**Do you know what I shall do if you don’t (do a certain thing 
Sally had demanded)? I shall put a little, creepy, gray mouse, 
with cold feet and a long, long, twisty tail, down your back, and 
fasten him in so he will bite you. Consider this, little sister mine, 
and hump yourself. You don’t half appreciate me—not half.” 





Every weakness, every fine sensibility of BI Sally 
studied minutely and tormented with such notes, delight- 
ing above all to gloat over her misconduct with Walter. 

What was the cause of Sally’s malice? It was not a 
bad heart, for she was as kind as any healthy child, if 
also as cruel. Once when B I was desperately ill and ina 
delirium, so that she could not be made to take the food 
needful for her recovery, Sally bounced to the surface, 
in perfect health as always, laughing and treating the 
whole matter as a great joke. She agreed, however, to 
act as nurse—that is, to ‘‘come”’ at regular intervals and 
take the food which B I refused. And she carefully kept 
her agreement until BI was well. Again, when B I, ill 
and worn out, attempted suicide, Sally got up, turned 
off the gas and opened the windows. If a demon, she 
was also a guardian angel. 


One Life was Deeply Jealous of Another 


HE fact is that Sally’s nature had depths which, 
though seldom sounded, were very real and true. She 

despised the morbid piety of B I and derided her religious 
visions; but, as she once or twice confessed in notes to 
Doctor Prince, she had a sincere respect for B I’s intelli- 
gence and her power of making friends. Her learning 
awed Sally, and especially her knowledge of French. 
How Sally paraded the few stray words she knew! 
Moreover, everybody regarded BI as the real Miss 
Beauchamp. Doctor Prince, who knew most about the 
case, regarded Sally as only a ‘‘subliminal’’—that is, a 
subconscious—personality, whom it was his duty to 
‘‘squeeze”’ and put under—‘“‘ where she had come from.” 
To Sally this meant death. ‘‘ Nobody cares what becomes 
of me,’’ she would lament with wistful, childlike sadness. 

Sally, in short, was jealous—not unamiably, yet very 
deeply jealous. 

And then Sally was, in effect, a prisoner. All her life 
she had loved the glad, free outdoors, the fun and frolic of 
light-minded companions. For yearsshe had been shut up 
in an alien body. And now a taste of freedom! 

But there was a deeper reason. As much as lay in 
her childlike nature Sally was in love with Walter Jones, 
while B I thought ill of him and, as it seems, had 
transferred her affections to another, whom Sally did not 
like. ‘I simply won’t have this nonsense about Z,” she 
wrote to BI. ‘‘ You shall love J, always and forever, or, 
if you don’t, you ought to and you shall. I will make 
you, just make you. Do you want to be all bluggy?” 

Doctor Prince labored to make Sally considerate. 
Sometimes she would promise, but though she honestly 
meant always to keep faith she would succumb to the next 
strong temptation. She was incurably gay and frivolous. 
Here is the net result of one stern moral lecture: 


‘*Know all men by these presents, that I, Sally, being of sound 
mind and in full possession of all my senses, do hereby most 
solemnly promise to love, honor and obey Morton Prince, M. D., 
situate in the city of Boston, State of Massachusetts, from this 
time forth, toujours. Amen, amen, amen. 

‘*Toujours is French, you know.” 


Then Doctor Prince exhausted all the marvelous powers 
of hypnotism to terrorize Sally into staying ‘‘squeezed.”’ 
He made her hands feel like blocks of ice. Sally opposed 
her will valiantly, and when this failed she bore the pain 
like a hero. He held a cone over her and pretended to 
etherize her—to kill her so that B I might live. Believing 
the ether real, she coughed and choked and sputtered, 
became paralyzed in tongue, limbs and will, and finally 
disappeared. She stayed ‘‘squeezed”’ precisely four days! 

While this struggle was waging Sally took something 
Jones said to her as an invitation to go with him to 
Europe. Though she was a woman grown, and with 
much of a woman’s experience, her mind was as innocent 
as achild’s. She hated serious love-making, but she was 
fond of Walter. 


‘*Won’t you please come and take me away,” she wrote him, 
“right at once? Some one—I cannot tell you who—is going to 
hypnotize me and make me so awfully good that I won’t ever be 
allowed to see you again. And I want you not to let it be done. 
Please take me away. I will love you a great deal—if 
only you please won’t be so very much in earnest. I don’t like it, 
you know. We will leave this dreary, unhappy life behind us, 
and never be sorry any more. But you must not let me be hypno- 
tized again. That is true, really. It spoils everything.” 


’ 


The Better Self Begs to Have “Sally” Controlled 


|e this time BI was writing Doctor Prince the most 
piteous letters, dignified, high-minded, humble. ‘‘ No 
one has the slightest control over this devil that controls 
me save you. You won't leave me to its mercy?” 

Sally did not elope from the power of hypnotism. 
Perhaps Walter Jones backed out. We are not told. 

Her hatred for B I grew more desperate—but never was 
the fury of a woman scorned so powerless. She bitterly 
resented the idea that she and B I were the same person, 
but certain facts were against her. 

“I tried to cut off her hair the other day,” she told 
Doctor Prince, ‘‘but she woke up before I could do it. 
I think the scissors woke her up.”’ 

“You will cut off your own hair. It is your hair.”’ 

Sally laughed atthis. ‘‘Idon’t care. She will looka guy 
—just like one of those monkeys. I don’t care how I look.” 

And later Sally burst out: ‘‘I wish she were dead!” 

Doctor Prince was equal to the occasion. ‘‘Dead and 
buried ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. Only I don’t know where I should be.” 

“Well, where would you be?” 

“IT don’t know. I don’t think it would be nice to be all 
mouldy and shut up ina box with nasty worms and things.”’ 
She said this with an evident thrill of grisly horror. 

‘““You have the same arms and legs,”’ he argued. 

a ee 

““Then if her arms and legs were all mouldy, yours 
would be, too, wouldn't they?” cae 

Driven to a corner, Sally showed the extreme of injured 
dignity, and refused to discuss the situation further. 





’ 


An Entirely New Personality —a Fourth—Appears 


OCTOR PRINCE was, however, to be still more aston- 

/ ished and perplexed. On June 7, 1899, a few hours 
after B I had left his office apparently in good condition, he 
was summoned to her room, and found her in extreme 
agitation. As developed later, she had had an emotional 
shock of no great significance on the way home. While 


he was talking with her an entirely new personality—a 
fourth—appeared. The patient became calm, even 
sociable. But she had the hallucination that Doctor 
Prince was Walter Jones, and that they were in the 
hospital room in which six years before Jones’s face had 
appeared at the window. Of all that had happened since 
then B IV (as Doctor Prince named this new and fourth 
personality) proved ignorant. When Sally learned this 
she dubbed B IV (the new personality) The Idiot. 

But B IV was far from an idiot. She was as intellectual 
as B I, and where BI was pious and self-sacrificing B 
IV was high-tempered and self-willed, despising B I even 
more deeply than Sally despised her. She was so resolved 
to live her own life that she concealed every thought of 
her deeply-emotional nature for fear it would expose her 
to the power of others. B IV was an Ibsen girl—Hedda 
Gabler. 

To Sally this sudden addition to ‘‘the family,”’ as she 
humorously called the personalities, was most unwelcome. 
Though she was aware of all B IV did and said she dis- 
covered, to her amazement, that she could get no inkling 
of what was passing in her mind. And whereas B I was 
humbly penitent for Sally’s pranks, as for sins of her own, 
B IV hated Sally frankly. Thus she discovered Sally’s 
shame for her lack of learning, and taunted her mali- 
ciously, with a wonderful mastery of polite sarcasm. 

For example, to please Doctor Prince, Sally was pain- 
fully composing an account of her life from her first 
memories in the cradle until she got her eyes open. In 
reference to it she had written: ‘‘ You see what a tiny 
little mouse it is.” By ‘“‘mouse”’ she meant MS.—manu- 
script. The next time the new personality, B IV, came 
to the surface she wrote to Sally: 


‘‘What a very charming mouse, Sally, dear; but don’t you know 
he’d be loads more interesting if you’d give him a tail and whiskers ? 
All well-regulated mice have them. Itsaves time, youknow. Amen. 
Amen. Amen. To Sally Beauchamp, aged 49. Amen Corner.”’ 

““Amen”’ was Sally’s pet word, and at the utmost 
estimate of her age she was only twenty-odd! 


“Sally” Tries to Make Herself Important 


be pod ignorance had another and more tragic signifi- 
cance for her. She knew that Doctor Prince regarded 
her only as a subliminal or subconscious personality, and 
that if he succeeded in putting I and IV together she 
would be ‘‘squeezed”’ back where she came from. To her, 
when she stopped to think of anything so serious, that 
was tragic death. In spite of her hatred for study she 
valiantly set to to master the language, with the idea 
of making herself a personage of importance who would 
be asked ‘‘to stay.” One day she came to Doctor 
Prince’s office stuttering woefully and in a bad temper, but 
very comical. ‘‘Everything is just upside down,” she 
complained. ‘‘The Idiot has been laughing at my 
Fr-Fr-French, and I c-c-can’t t-t-talk today.” 

But here was a foeman worthy of Sally’s steel. BI 
took her plaguing as the work of some perverted streak 
in herself, and prayed to be forgiven for her sins. BIV 
recognized Sally as a rival and fought back, which made 
Sally’s imprisoned life much more exciting. 

Here is an example of her style to B I: 
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As against this, what fun to taunt the fastidious 
B IV with her enormous appetite —a respect in which 
B I and Sally were most ladylike: 

The greedy piglet! 
See her mug 
Upturned to suck 
The honey jug. 

Oh, shame! 
Oh, shame! 

One other fact appealed to the sportsman in Sally. 
Though she knew nothing of what passed in the mind 
or heart of B IV, she soon discovered that through her 
power of hypnotism she could will B IV to do many 
things for her. What fun to rub it into that proud and 
angry lady that she was no more than a servant to the 
despised Sally! Here isa version of one of Gelett Burgess’s 
‘*Lark”’ rhymes — “‘ My feet they haul me ’round the 
house,”’ etc. According to Sally, it was ‘‘written by 
Sally’s friend, G. B.”: 

[B IV] she hauls me ’round the house, 
She hoists me up the stairs; - 
I only have to will her* 
And she takes me everywheres. 
Because she loves me so. 





‘““As fast as B IV would go to bed,’’ writes Doctor 
Prince, ‘‘Sally, coming to herself, would get up, and then, 
changing herself back to B IV, the latter would find 
herself, to her disgust, out of bed again. And so it 
went on all night, and if B IV got off without the bed 
and furniture being turned upside down she was lucky.” 

Once Sally wrote to Doctor Prince: ‘‘B IV will prob- 
ably have a very woeful tale to relate when she sees 
you. I have made her sick as a little dog on cabanas 
(cigarettes). I want her to realize the superiority of her 
better self.’’ Sally’s idea of fun, too, consisted on one 
occasion of coming to the surface, taking four pills (cal- 
omel). Then she returned to the subconsciousness! 


Three Personalities in Rapid Succession 


OMETIMES all three would come in rapid succes- 
sion. Sally would get up and dress, but as she was 
finishing B I would come, and, disliking finery, would 
change to a sober old gown and do her hair in the plain- 
est Quaker fashion. Then B IV would come, don all 
possible finery and put up her hair in the height of the 
mode. Sometimes, owing to these rapid changes, Miss 
Beauchamp would give herself three baths before going 
to bed. The reason for this passion of cleanliness was 
that, as the “family” had very little money, it was 
necessary to economize on washing. 
How much of all this was visible to people who met 
Miss Beauchamp—to her friends? What could you or I 
have seen of it? Simply this: that Miss Beauchamp 


, 


* “Steer them” in the original. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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VICIOUS attack of double pneu- 
monia had left the heart of the 
Boy very weak—and Christmas 
was close by! So the Father said: 

“It’s a quiet Christmas for you 
this year, Boy. Suppose you do 
this: think of the one thing in the 
world that you would rather have 
I » than anything else and I'll give you 
ning tap v2 | that, and that will have to be your 

SF ee Christmas.” 

‘‘T know now,” came the instant reply. 
‘But the world is a big place and there are lots of things 
in it, you know.” 

‘I know that,” said the Boy, “but this is something I 
have wanted for a long time and would rather have than 
anything else in the world.” And he looked as if he meant it. 

“Well, out with it, then, if you’re so sure.” 

And to the Father’s astonished ears came this request: 

“That you will take me to Washington as soon as my 
heart is all right, introduce me to President Roosevelt and 
let me shake hands with him.” 

‘All right,”’ said the Father after he had overcome his 
surprise. ‘‘I’ll see if I can fix it.” And that morning a 
letter went to the President saying that he had been picked 
out as a Christmas present. Naturally, any man would 
have felt pleased, no matter how high his station, and, in the 
case of the President, father of boys, it had a special appeal. 

The letter had no sooner reached Washington than back 
came an answer, addressed not to the Father but to the Boy! 














‘“‘Dear Curtis,” it began. A photograph of this letter 
is shown on this page. 


Here was joy serene, but the Boy’s heart had acted 
queerly for a few days, and so the Father wrote, thanked the 
President, and said that as soon as the heart moderated a 
bit the letter would 
be given the Boy. It 
was a rare bit of con- 
sideration that now 
followed. No sooner 
had the Father's 
letter reached the 
White House when 
an answer came back 
by first post — this 
time with a special- 
delivery stamp on it. 
It was Theodore 
Roosevelt, the father, 
who wrote this time — 
his mind and time 
filled with affairs of 
state and yet full of 
tender thoughtful- 
ness for a little boy. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Curtis: 
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How aTen-Year-Old Boy Chose the President 


as a Christmas Gift 
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The Boy’s cup was now full, and so said his letter that 
went to the President. And the President wrote back to the 
Father: ‘“‘I am immensely amused and interested, and shall 
be mighty glad to see the little fellow.” 

And in the spring, on a beautiful May day, came the 
great day. The Mother had to go along, the Boy insisted, 
to see the great event, and so the trio found themselves 
shaking the hand of the President’s secretary at the White 
House. 

“Oh, the President is looking for you, all right,’’ he said to 
the Boy, and then the next moment the three were in a large 
room. A sturdy, stockily-built man with face beaming all 
over was already striding across the room, and with a 

“Well, well, and so this is my friend Curtis!” the 
President of the United States and the little Boy were look- 
ing into each other’s faces, each fairly bathed in smiles, 
and each industriously shaking the hand of the other. 

“Yes, Mr. President, I’m mighty glad to see you!”’ said 
the Boy, and 

“So am I glad to see you, Curtis,’ came from the President. 

Then there came a white rose from the President’s desk 
for the Mother, 
but after that 
the Father and 
Mother might as 
well have faded 
away. Nobody 
existed—save 
the President 
and the Boy. 
The anteroom 
was full; in the 
Cabinet-room 
was a delegation 
waiting to be 
addressed. But 
affairs of state 
were at a com- 
plete standstill 


THE WHITE HOUSE - 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. salon 


giving hin my giana give him a megeage fro we based 
on the Le tees, if that will bo better for hin. Teil 

} irs. ... how deeply Mre. Rocsevelt and I sympathize with 
her. We know. just how she feels. 


} Sincerely yours, 


November 13,1907. 


Your father has just written me, end I want him 
to bring you on ané shake hands with ma ax s00n as 


you are well enough to travel, Then I ai going to 


give you, myself, a copy of the bock containing: my 


“Dear Mr. —— 
said the letter which 


hunting trips #ince [ have been President, unless 


is reproduced here. yoo will wait until the new edition, which contains 


ox twe more chapters, iz 


““THAT’S mighty 
fine considera- 
tion,” said the Father 
as he read the letter 
aloud to a group of 
business friends. 
Some there were in 
that group whokeenly 
differed with the 
President on National 
issues, but they were 
all fathers, and two of 
the sturdiest turned 
and walked to the 
window as they said: 
“Yes, that zs fine!” 
Then came the 
Boy's delirious pleas- 
ure when he was 
handed the letter, 
and the next few days were spent inditing an answer to 
~ my friend, the President.”’ At last the momentous epistle 
seemed satisfactory, and off to the busy Presidential desk 
went a boyish letter, full of thanks and full of assurances 
that he would come just as soon as he could, and for the 
President not to get impatient. 

The “‘soon as he could” time, however, did not come as 
quickly as all hoped—a little heart pumped for days full of 
oxygen and accelerated by hypodermic injections is slow to 
mend. But the President’s letter was framed, hung on the 
very spot on the wall first looked at in the morning, and it 
was a daily consolation. 
rhen, in March, although four months after the prom- 
‘ ‘and it wouldn’t have been strange if in a busy 
Presidential life it might have been forgotten or at least 
overlooked—on the very day that the book was published 
came a special “‘large-paper"’ copy of ‘‘The Outdoor 
Pastimes of an American Hunter,” and on the flyleaf there 
greeted the Boy, in the President’s own hand: ~ 
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To MASTER CurTIs —— 


With the inscription shown at the foot of the last column 
of this page. 


when you comé on here. 
Give my warm regards to your father and mother. 


Sincerely voura, 


f so, 1 will send it to 


you, es this ne. edation probably »on't ce ready 


as, with boyish 
zeal, the Presi- 
dent became 
oblivious to all 


Jina~welaws y, oes but the Boy 


before him, and 
with a 
‘‘Now, Curtis, 
I’ve got some 
pictures here of 
bears that a 
friend of mine 
has just shot. 
Look at that 
whopper, 1500 
pounds —that’'s 
as much as a 
horse weighs, 
you know. Now, my friend shot him’’—and it was a 
toss-up who was the more keenly interested, the real boy 
or the man-boy, as picture after picture came out and 
bear adventure crowded upon the heels of bear adventure 


ey EE, he’s a corker, all right!’’ came from the boy at 

one point, and then, from the President: ‘‘ That's 
right, he 7s a corker. Now, you see his head here’’—and 
then both were off again. 

Suddenly the Boy looked around the room and said: 
‘‘Where’s your gun, Mr. Roosevelt? Got it here?” 

‘No,” laughingly came from the President, ‘but I'll tell 
you ”’ And then the two heads were together again. 

A moment for breath-taking came, and the Boy said: 

“Aren't you ever afraid of being shot?” 

“You mean while I am hunting ?”’ 

“Oh, no. I mean as President.” 

“No,” replied the smiling President. ‘I'll tell you, 
Curtis; I’m too busy to think about that. I have too many 
things to do to bother about anything like that. When I 
was in battle I was always too anxious to get to the front to 
think about the shots. And here—well, here I’m too 
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T have your letter of the 1éth instant. { hope 


the little fellow will seon be ull right. Instead of 











busy, too. Never 
think about it. But 
I'll tell you, Curtis, 
there are some men 
down there,” point- 
ing out of the win- 
dow in the direction 
of the Capitol, 
“called the Con- 
gress, and if they 
would only give me 
the four battleships I want I'd be perfectly willing for 
any one to take a crack at me.” Then, for the first time 
recognizing the existence of the parents standing, the 
President said: ‘‘ And I don’t know but if they did pick me 
off I'd be pretty well ahead of the game.” _~ 


EX 


UST in that moment only did the boy-knowing President 
get a single inch above the boy-interest. Not at another 

time did the talk go above the head of the Boy. It was 
astonishing to see the 
natural accuracy 
with which the man 
knew the boy-level 
and never went 
above it. 

““Now how would 
you like to see a 
bear, Curtis?’’ came 
next. ‘‘I know where 
there’sa beauty, 1200 
pounds.” 

‘‘Must be a bird,” 
interjected the Boy. 

‘“That’s what he 
is,” put in the Presi- 
dent. ‘ Regular cin- 
namon-brown type 
——"’ And then off 
went the talk to the 
big bear at the Wash- 
ington ‘‘ Zoo,’’ where 
the President was to 
send the Boy. 

Then, after a little, 
came: ‘‘ Now, Curtis, 
see those men over 


Noveubar 18, 1907. 


ee el pes iy GREET A there in that room. 


They've traveled 
from all parts of the 
country to come here 
at my invitation, and 
I’ve got to make a 
little speech to them, 
and I'll do that while 
you go off to see the 
bear.” 
aX 


ND then the hand 

came forth to say 

good-by. The Boy 

put his in it, each 

looked into the 

other’s face, on 

which there was not 

a place big enough to put a ten-cent piece that was not 

wreathed in smiles. ‘‘He’s all right,” said the Boy. And 
he looked after the President. 

Almost to the other room had the President gone when he 
instinctively looked back to find the Boy following him 
with his eyes. He stopped, and then the two instinctively 
sought each other again. The President came back, the 
Boy went forward. This time each held out both hands, and 
as each looked once more into the other’s eyes a world of 
complete understanding was in both faces, and every face 
in those two rooms was basked in smiles. 

‘““Good-by, Curtis,’’ came at last from the President. 

‘“Good-by, Mr. Roosevelt,”” came from the Boy. 

Then, with another pump-handle shake and with a “Gee, 
but he’s great, all right!’ the Boy went out to see the cinna- 
mon bear at the ‘‘ Zoo,” and to live it all over in the days to 
come. 

Two boy-hearts had simply met, although one of them 
belonged to the President of the United States. 
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first requi- 
site for any one 
who wishes to 
become a mu- 
sicianly and 
~|| artistic pianist is 

| a precise knowl- 
edge of the pos- 
4 sibilities and 
limitationsofthe 
4 piano as an in- 
Having properly recognized 
them both, having thus staked off a 
stretch of ground for his activity, he must 
explore it to discover all the resources 
for tonal expression that are hidden 
within its pale. 

With these resources, 
must be contented. He must, above all, 
never strive to rival the orchestra. For 
there is no necessity to attempt anything 
so foolish and so futile, since the gamut 
of expressions inherent to the piano is 
quite extensive enough to vouchsafe 
artistic results of the very highest order; 
provided, of course, that this gamut is 
used in an artistic manner. 
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however, he 





From One Point of View the piano can 
claim to be the equal of the orchestra— 
namely, in so far as it is, no less than 
the orchestra, the exponent of a specific 
branch of music which, complete by 
itself, reposes upon a literature exclu- 
sively its own, and of a type so distin- 
guished that only the orchestra can 
claim to possess its peer. The great 
superiority of the literature of the piano 
over that of any other single instrument 
has, to my knowledge, never been dis- 
puted. I think it is equally certain that 
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with other musicians, these other players 
might at times differ with him as to con- 
ception, tempo, etc., and their views and 
wishes would have to be reckoned with, 
for the sake of both equilibrium and— 
sweet peace. 

Left entirely to himself, however, as 
the pianist usually is in his performances, 
he sometimes yields to a tendency to 
move altogether too freely, to forget the 
deference due to the composition and its 
creator, and to allow his much-beloved 
‘‘individuality’’ to glitter with a false 
and presumptuous brightness. Such a 
pianist not only fails in his mission as an 
interpreter, but he also misjudges the 
possibilities of the piano. He will, for 
instance, try to produce six fortes when 
the piano has not more than three to give, 
all told, except at a sacrifice of its dignity 
and its specific charm. 

The extremest contrasts, the greatest 
forte and the finest piano are given factors 
determined by the individual piano, by 
the player’s skill. of touch and by the 
acoustic properties of the hall. These 
given factors the pianist must bear in 
mind, as well as the limitations of the 
piano as to color, if he means to keep 
clear of dilettanteism and charlatanry. 
A nice appreciation of the realm over 
which he rules, as to its boundaries and 
possibilities, must be the supreme en- 
deavor of every sovereign; hence also 
of every sovereign musician. 


Now | Hear it So Often Said of this and 
that pianist that “he plays with so much 
feeling,” that I cannot help wondering if 
he does not, sometimes at least, play with 
‘‘so much feeling” where it is not in the 














the piano grants to its players a greater 
freedom of expression than any other 
instrument; greater—in certain respects 
—than even the orchestra, and very 
much greater than the organ, which, after all, lacks the intimate, personal 
element of ‘‘touch” and the immediateness of its variegated results. 

In dynamic and coloristic qualities, on the other hand, the piano cannot 
bear comparison with the orchestra, for in these qualities it is very limited 
indeed. The prudent player will not go beyond these limits. The utmost 
that the pianist can achieve in the way of color may be likened to what the 
painters call ‘‘monochrome.” For in reality, the piano, like any other instru- 
ment, has only one color; but the artistic player can subdivide this color into an 
infinite number and variety of shades. The virtue of a specific charm, too, 
attaches as much to the piano as to other instruments, though, perhaps, in a 
lesser degree of sensuousness than to some others. Is it because of this lesser 
sensuous charm that the art of the piano is considered the most chaste of all 
instruments? I am rather inclined to think that it is, partly at least, due to 
this chastity that it ‘‘wears”’ best, that we can listen longer to a piano than to 
other instruments, and that this chastity may have had a reflex action upon 
the character of its incomparable literature. 

For this literature, though, we have to thank the pianists themselves, or, 
speaking more correctly, we are indebted to the circumstance that the piano 
is the only single instrument capable of conveying the complete entity of a 
composition. That melody, bass, harmony, figuration, polyphony and the 
most intricate contrapuntal devices can, by skillful hands, be rendered simul- 
taneously, and, to all intents and purposes, completely on the piano, has prob- 
ably been the inducement which persuaded the great masters of music to 
choose it as their favorite instrument. 


It May be Mentioned at This Point that the piano did not have the effect of 
impairing the orchestration of the great composers—as some musical wise- 
acres assert from time to time—for they have written just as fine works for 
a variety of other instruments, not to speak of their Symphonies. Thus has, 
for instance, the most substantial part of the violin literature been contributed 
by piano-players (Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Bruch, 
Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky and many others). As to the literature of the 
orchestra, it came almost exclusively from those masters whose only, or 
chiefest, medium of musical utterance was the piano. Highly-organized 
natures as they were, they sometimes liked to dress their thoughts in the 
color splendor of the orchestra. Looking at the depth of their piano works, 
however, at their sterling merit, at their poetry, I feel that even a refined 
musical nature may find lifelong contentment in the piano, despite its limita- 
tions, if, as I said before, the artist keeps within its boundaries and commands 
its possibilities. For it is, after all, not so very little that the piano has to 
offer. It is both governed and manipulated by one and the same mind and 
person; its mechanism is so fine and yet so simple as to make its tone response 
quite as direct as that of any other stringed instrument; it admits of the 
thoroughly personal element of touch; it requires no auxiliary instruments 
(for even in the Concerto the orchestra is not a mere accompanist but an equal 
partner, as the name ‘‘Concerto”’ implies); its limitations are not so bad as 
those of some other instruments or of the voice; it outweighs these limita- 
tions very fairly by the vast wealth of its dynamic and touch varieties. 
Considering all these and many other points of merit, I think that a musician 
may be pretty well satisfied with being a pianist. His realm is in more than 
one respect smaller than that of the conductor, to be sure, but, on the other 
hand, the conductor loses many lovely moments of sweet intimacy which are 
granted to the pianist when, world-oblivious and alone with his instrument, 
he can commune with his innermost and best self. Consecrated moments, 
these, which he would exchange with no musician of any other type and which 
neither wealth can buy nor power compel. 


Music-Makers are Like the Rest of Mankind, Not Free from Sin. On the 
whole, however, I think that the transgressions of pianists against the 
canons of art are less grave and less frequent that those of other music-makers; 
perhaps because they are, usually, better grounded as musicians than are 
singers and such players of other instruments as the public places on a par 
with the pianists I have in mind. But, while their sins may be less in number 
and gravity, let it be well understood that the pianists are no saints. Alas, no! 
It is rather strange, though, that their worst misdeeds are induced by that very 
virtue of the piano of requiring no auxiliary instruments, of being independent. 
If it were not so, if the pianist were compelled always to play in company 
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least called for, and where ‘‘so much 
feeling’’ constitutes a decided trespass 
against the esthetic boundaries of the 
composition. My apprehension is usually 
well founded, for the pianist who plays everything ‘‘with so much feeling”’ 
is an artist in name only, but in reality a sentimentalist, if not a vulgar 
sensationalist or a ranter upon the keyboard. What sane pianist would, 
for instance, attempt to play a Cantilena with the same appealing sensuous- 
ness as the most mediocre ’cellist can do with the greatest ease? Yet many 
pianists attempt it; but since they are fully aware that they can never attain 
such ends by legitimate, artistic means, they make either the accompaniment 
or the rhythm, if not the phrasing, bear the brunt of their palpable dilettante- 
ism. Of such illusory endeavors I cannot warn too strongly, for they are 
bound to destroy the organic relation of the melody to its auxiliaries and to 
change the musical ‘“‘physiognomy”’ of a piece into a ‘grimace.’ This fault 
reveals that the pianist’s spirit—of adventure—is too willing, but the flesh— 
of the fingers and their technique—too weak. 


The Artistic and the Dilettante Manners of Expression must be sharply differ- 
entiated. They differ, principally, as follows: the artist knows and feels how 
far the responsiveness of his instrument, at any particular part of his piece, 
will allow him to go without violating esthetics and without stepping outside 
of the nature of his instrument. He shapes his rendition of the piece accord- 
ingly and practices wise economy in the use of force and in the display of 
feeling. As to feeling, per se, it is the ripe product of a multitude of esthetic 
processes which the moment creates and develops, but the artist will keep 
this product from asserting itself until he has complied with every require- 
ment of artistic workmanship; until he has, so to speak, provided a cleanly- 
covered and fully-set table upon which these matters of ‘‘feeling” appear 
as finishing, decorative touches, say as flowers. 

The dilettante, on the other hand, does not consume any time by thinking 
and planning; he simply ‘goes for” his piece, and, without bothering about 
workmanship or squirming around it as best he may, he rambles off into— 
‘“‘feeling,”’ which in his case consists of naught but vague, formless, aimless and 
purely sensuous sentimentality. His accompaniment drowns the melody, 
his rhythm goes on a sympathetic strike, dynamic and other artistic prop- 
erties become hysterical; no matter, he—‘‘feels’’!' He builds a house in which 
the cellar is under the roof and the garret in the basement. 

Let it be said in extenuation of such a player that he is not always to blame 
for his wrongdoing, and seldom wholly. Very often he strays from the path of 
musical rectitude because of his misplaced trust in the judgment of others, 
which causes him to accept and follow advice in good faith instead of duly 
considering its source. For, under certain conditions, the advice of even a 
connoisseur may be wrong. Many professional and well-equipped critics, for 
instance, fall into the bad habit of expecting that a pianist should tell all he 
knows in every piece he plays, whether the piece does or does not furnish the 
opportunities for displaying all his qualities. They expect him to show 
strength, temperament, passion, poise, sentiment, repose, depth, and so forth, 
in the frst piece on his program. He must tell his whole story, present himself 
at once as a “‘giant” or ‘ Titan”’ of the piano, though the piece may call for 
naught but tenderness. 


With This Demand, or the Alternative of a ‘‘ Roasting,”’ public artists are 
confronted rather frequently. Nor is this, perhaps, as much the fault of 
the critic as of the conditions under which they must write. From my own 
experience and that of others I know that the critics in large cities are so 
overburdened with work during the season that they have seldom time to 
listen to more than one piece out of a whole recital program. After such a 
mere sample they form their opinions—so momentous for the career of a 
young pianist—and if this one piece happened to offer no opportunities to the 
pianist to show himself as the “ great’’ So-and-So, why, then he is simply put 
down as one of the “‘little fellows.’”’ It isno wonder that such conditions tempt 
many young aspirants to public renown to resort to zsthetic violence in order 
to make sure of ‘‘good notices”; to use power where it is not called for; to 
make ‘‘feeling’’ ooze.from every pore; to double, treble the tempo or vacillate 
it out of all rhythm; to violate the boundaries of both the composition and 
the instrument—and all this for no other purpose than to show that the vari- 
ous qualities are ‘all there.” These conditions produce what may be called the 
pianistic nouveau-riche or parvenu, who practices the vices of the dilettante, 
without, however, the mitigating excuse of ignorance or a lack of training. 
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y | Do Not Believe in Woman Suffrage 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 








—. JL IS interesting to find during a short visit to the 
341 United States that the woman suffrage question is 
a live matter here once more, and that Americans, in 
some parts of the country at least, are scarcely less 
occupied with arguments for and against than we are 
in England; although the arguments used on this 
side of the Atlantic are not quite those to which we 
have grown accustomed in England during the noisy 
agitation of the last two years—agitation which, as 
‘many of us think, has not really advanced the cause 
=<<<ascmad Of women’s suffrage by a hair’s breadth. 
The situation in England with regard to woman suffrage is indeed very 
different from what it isin America. With us the country is governed under 
two distinct franchises: one the imperial franchise, which sends members to 
the House of Commons, the other the local government franchise, which 
elects the members of all our local and municipal bodies—the County Councils 
throughout the country, the Town Councils, the District and Parish Councils; 
electing them on different days, and not simultaneously as in the States. 
After some years of agitation English women are not only able to vote for all 
these local and municipal authorities, they are also eligible as members; their 
right to sit upon the Councils has only just been conceded, and marks an 
important stage in what one may call the local government division of the 
woman-suffrage question. In England, a woman, for instance, may be an 
elected member of the London County Council, which is, in effect, the local 
parliament of five millions of people, and may take part in all the important 
affairs, including the education of eight hundred thousand children, which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Council. 











We English Thus Possess a Clear Dividing Line. In local government, 
women are now in all respects, potentially, the equals of men, and the only 
question which remains is, whether the electors will return women to the 
local government bodies in a fair proportion, now that it is legal for them to 
do so. Education, the care of the blind, deaf and crippled, the supervision 
and treatment of lunatics, important matters of sanitation and housing, 
even the water supply and the communications of London—all these are now 
open to women, in full codperation with men; and those of us who are most 
opposed to the concession of the imperial franchise to women have been, in 
many cases, among the most ardent supporters and upholders for years of 
the full extension to women of all local government rights and _ privileges. 
Moreover, we know that, as our present Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, said 
recently, many matters which are now settled by the Imperial Parliament, 
and take up time there which can ill be spared from other subjects, will 
ultimately be delegated to the local government councils; and thus we see 
before us a vast expanding field in which the new training and the new mental 
energies of women may and will find abundant scope; a field, moreover, 
where, broadly speaking, they are able personally to acquaint themselves with 
the facts and conditions on which they may be called to vote or to legislate— 
facts and conditions at their own doors, and in which they are constantly 
taking as much personal share as men. 

And if it is contended that, except for the power of making by-laws, the 
function of these local bodies is administrative but not legislative, and there- 
fore it is still not women, but men, who make the laws locally administered, 
in the Imperial Parliament, and that on these laws, while they are in the 
making, women are not sufficiently 
heard, the answer is—for England—that 


England, between local and Federal affairs. Your State affairs are ultimately 
your Federal affairs, and the women whose vote determines the platform or 
the delegates to a State convention are really, as I understand it, taking 
part in the general government of the country. 


With Regard to Municipal Affairs, those who occupy the middle position in 
England in respect to the suffrage which I have described—who support, that 
is, the local government franchise and oppose the imperial franchise—are met 
by the fact that here in America your anti-suffrage societies are often quite as 
much opposed to the municipal suffrage of women as they are to the concession 
of the Congressional and Presidential votes. It is evident from the arguments 
put forward that you are embarrassed by difficulties here which do not concern 
us. Your rapid and promiscuous immigration—the history of your city poli- 
tics—the relegation of them to particular sections, and those often not the 
most admirable sections of the community—are all elements in the problem 
which separate it to some extent from our own. 

But if it is not desirable at once to admit women in your cities to full 
electoral rights, surely it is possible, by means of the elasticity of your State 
systems, to secure at least that women should serve everywhere, by statutory 
right, on Boards of Education, on public housing and sanitation committees, 
on bodies dealing with the factory regulations affecting women and children, 
with women prisoners and lunatics, with the care of neglected children, and 
so forth? These subjects are within their natural sphere and duty as citizens; 
and to our English eyes, accustomed for so long to the admirable work done 
by women on School Boards and County Council Committees, it seems 
nothing short of a scandal that no woman, for instance, is at present a 
member of the New York or Boston Board of Education. Even under Mr. 
Balfour’s somewhat reactionary measure of 1902 there must be five statutory 
women members of the London Education Committee, chosen by codption, 
and the same in proportion throughout the country; while by the Act of 
last year they are now popularly elected to the Council which appoints the 
Committee, just as men are. 


But Beyond This Sphere There is in Both Countries another—essentially 
different; and where the principle of division is so clear, one cannot but think 
that even in the more vast and complex organization of the United States 
some means could be devised of bringing it universally to bear. What then is 
the principle, and what are the main facts on which it rests? 

The principle merely insists that there is, and always will be, anatural division 
between the spheres of men and women; an axiom we may deny as we will, 
but which has a way in the end of “proving” itself ‘‘upon our pulses.’’ Is 
there any reasonableness in denying that men have built up the modern polit- 
ical state, and that men must maintain it? The modern state, as we know, 
depends ultimately on force. This is constantly disputed by the idealists of 
the world; but if it were not the case mankind would not be spending these 
vast sums, all over the earth, on armies and navies; The Hague Conference 
would not have refused to admit any discussion as to the limitation of arma- 
ments; and your President, the chief—as you yourselves insist—of the most 
pacific nation in the world, would not have sent a recent message to Congress, 
asking for four new battleships of the most advanced and formidable type. 
Women may say what they please, but the whole present state of the civilized 
world shows that force, physical force, armed with the most deadly inventions 
known to the brain of man, is what each modern state in the long run and in 

the last resort depends on for its national 





the local government machinery could a 


existence. We may lament that it is 





very easily and with universal good 
will be made to yield some further 
method by which the opinion of women 
could be directly brought to bear on 
those subjects where women have a 
peculiar right to speak. 


There Exists, for Instance, at present 
a County Council Association, which 
consists of delegates from all the County 
Councils throughout England, whose 
function is to watch the progress of 
legislation affecting local bodies and to 
pronounce upon any new or proposed 
measures. There would be nothing to 
prevent a similar central committee, con- 
sisting of women delegates from the 
County Councils, whose functions would 
be in similar fashion to watch the laws 
concerning women; all such women to 
be elected members of the County 
Councils, which with us are, as a rule, en- 
ergetic and representative bodies. Such 
a committee might easily be strength- 
ened by the addition to it of represent- 
atives from those Government offices 
most closely concerned with the adminis- 
tration of laws concerning women and 
children; and no Government, in the 
case of any new bill before the House of 
Commons, could possibly afford to ignore 
the strongly-expressed opinion of such a 
committee, backed up as it could easily 
be by agitation in the country. In this 
way, it seems to me, all those questions 
of factory and sanitary legislation, which 
are now being put forward as stalking- 
horses by the advocates of the franchise, 
could be amply dealt with, without 
rushing us into the dangers and the risks 
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so; we may look forward to a time when 
the world will be really ruled by arbi- 
tration; but that day is a long way off. 
And, meanwhile, women have no right 
to claim full political power in a state 
where they can never themselves take 
the full responsibility of their actions, 
because they can never be called upon 
finally to enforce them. 


But the Modern State depends on sev- 
eral other fundamental activities—phys- 
ical force being the ultimate sanction of 
all of them—in none of which can women 
take any personal share. Finance and 
commerce are carried on by men; and 
you have had disastrous evidence dur- 
ing this passing year in your own 
country as to the effect finance may have 
upon the general life. You may say 
perhaps that finance and commerce 
might be more efficiently and right- 
eously organized than they are, but 
shall we improve them by bringing in the 
votes and the political influence of those 
who have never had any guicing or re- 
sponsible share incommerce and finance? 
Finance and commerce, again, depend on 


which no modern state can exist; and 
ships and railways depend themselves 
| upon the great metal and mining indus- 
tries, which are the exclusive concern of 
men. A patriarchal state can be main- 
tained practically without finance, trans- 
port or mining; but wherever these enter 
in they make the framework of the state; 
| and that framework has been made and 
must be maintained by men. 





| Then Again There is Diplomacy; the 








in which the extension of the parlia- 








mentary suffrage to women, on the same 
terms as men, must ultimately land us. 


In the United States, However, the Situation is Entirely Different. Your 
dual systems of State and Federal government make any uniform local 
government franchise of this kind throughout the country an impossibility. 
In four States the women have precisely the same voting powers as the 
men; in the other States, I understand, the women neither vote for munici- 
pal bodies nor sit upon them, although they vote for school commissioners; 
they constantly form leagues for special objects with a view to local 
elections; and they may be, and often are, nominated by the State and 
municipal authorities to take part in important local affairs—as they have 
been in New York. It would be difficult, and even presumptuous, for a 
stranger to speculate upon the possibility for you of drawing universally such a 
dividing line, where women are concerned, as that I have just sketched in 
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modern state by reason of its very 
complexity, and of the enormous im- 
portance of the issues with which it 
deals, can only defend itself—short of 
weapons of war—in the great world-competition by the skilled weapons 
of diplomacy. And this skill depends upon a trained knowledge of the world 
and its affairs, which only men can get. It is their natural business to get 
it; they are not held back from getting it by the cares of the home and 
family; and, as far as we can see, it must always remain their business, by 
virtue of a natural selection, against which it is childish to fight. Do 
women wish to embarrass the diplomacy which protects them and their 
children by adding to the ignorance-vote of the men, already immensely 
strong, an ignorance-vote which is imposed by Nature and irreparable ? 

One common reply to these arguments is that women are concerned in 
all these things as the daughters, wives and mothers of men. Nothing 
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What Being a Woman Has Meant to Me 


The True Story of a Woman’s Actual Life as Told by Herse!f rr 


PART THREE 


“SILL my life I have had a dread of 
being middle-aged. I dreaded 
the square plainness of it: the 
streaky hair, the waddling gait, 
the double chin, the changing 
waist-line. I think that I was 
never foolishly vain of my looks, 
but the fact that I had a good 
face and a symmetrical body 
gave me the liveliest satisfaction. 
===) | was duly thankful for not hav- 
ing to worry over my looks. I never had to curl my hair 
nor bother about my complexion. Even when I was a 
girl and longed for pretty things, as all girls do, the lack 
of them did not deeply distress me. I always gave up 
every little bit of finery we possessed to the other girls 
when my sisters and I were going out, and then slipped on 
my shabby best dress, tied my hair back with a faded 
ribbon and trusted to my high spirits to carry me through. 
And they did. But I feared that at middle age I should 
greatly miss the sense of personal charm that had upheld 
me in my younger years. I always enjoyed the admi- 
ration of men. I liked compliments from them. Let 
this sound as it will to you, conventional sister. This is 
a frank little history. There are no evasions. Women 
from the highest to the lowest like the admiration of the 
men of their world, only most of them will not admit it 
--they are too sly. I loathe this slyness in women. Give 
me in place of it a little open vanity or plain coquetry. 














At Middle Age and in a Whirl 


UT when middle age arrived I was too busy to bother 
about changing looks. Everything seemed to happen 
at once in those days, and there was constant company, 
graduation gowns, wedding trousseaux and baby ward- 
robes strangely intermingled. I used to look in disma 
upon simple housekeepers who had nothing to do but loo 
after the sweet interests and arrangements of home and 
the social and educational affairs of their children. I 
have heard them complain of being overtired and wor- 
ried. My own lot was so different. I wondered how it 
would be to have the money for all the wants of such a 
family supplied and nothing to do but see to the spending 
of it. The five years following Mother’s death were 
intensely busy ones. I was recklessly mixing business 
with pleasure—the pleasure being the housekeeping and 
planning and entertaining for the children which I heard 
other mothers complain of. 

I shall always look back upon the girlhood of my 
eldest daughter as the real halcyon days of my life. 
This was because I came, thus late, into the actual joy 
of motherhood. The years that had gone before were 
too heavily clouded by worry and care for me to enjoy 
my children. I know now that I might have spent 
those years in more simple faith and less defiance, but 
I had gone the long way around tothat. These girlhood 
days, in which I shared as the gayest chaperon that ever 
dignified a house party or conducted a camping expedi- 
tion, were sweet, simple days unmarred by any hint of 
falseness or regret such as comes to the more wildly happy 
days of the ‘passionate pilgrim” that I was in my own 
undisciplined youth. 

It was about this time that our village experienced 
one of its periodical social crazes. The social activity 
of the place has always gone in waves, lapsing for several 
vears and breaking out again into renewed fervor. The 
girlhood of my daughters witnessed quite a régime of 
receptions, luncheons, dinners, dances and_ parties. 
There was considerable quality in these entertainments. 
Even among the wealthiest of the village people the 
hostess was genius of kitchen as well as parlor. It was 
actual genius which could present to the company 
prettily-decorated rooms, a glittering array of cut glass 
and china in the dining-room and an excellent menu 
which more than likely the hostess had prepared with her 
own hands. It takes vim to do it. With me such things 
were snatched fairly from the jaws of Fate. I think I 
should not do it over again. Rather I would save my 
hard earnings, train my children to be business women 
and live on a much more sober scale. But my daughters 
had inherited my natural gayety, so the days went by in 
a flurry of good times, to which I often had to rise by 
fairly superhuman effort. The days were so full that I 
came finally to getting through with them mechanically, 
scarcely knowing whether I was arranging the plates for 
a luncheon, or warming a receiving blanket fora new baby, 
or helping to lay out the dead. I did not know whether 
I was the bride’s mother or the speaker of the day. I 
only knew that some crisis of entertainment or some 
neighborly office was at hand, and I fell into the swing of 
it with practiced ease—from fastening the mourning veil 
on a friend’s hat to taking a hand at whist. No, the 
middle-aged woman need not fear. She will not have 
time to worry. 

If I had not been so frantically busy I might have 
grieved a little at this time of life. Do not think me 
sentimental when I say I might have grieved forlove. I 
did heartily long for love. We come to a place like this 
in the youth of old age. Often when I was chaperoning 
the girls and their lovers, when there was so much love 
fairly going to waste around me, I would run out of the 
room and up the stairs to my own chamber to walk the 
floor and just sob a little dryly—I did not shed tears. 
Then I would look into the mirror and steady myself by 
a straight glance into 





too much discouraged, too ill-dressed to think of 
such a thing. But now, since greater happiness 
and fuller life had flowed into the channels of my 
being, I did mind it deeply, poignantly. I suffered 
for minutes, not hours, at a time over the fatal 
realization that I was done with love. I can 














excuse a man for being a failure from a financial 
standpoint. I can forgive him for going wrong, 
for being a drunkard, for stealing a million; but a husband 
who deliberately allows a wife to realize that in the very 
prime of life she is done with love—would one be in 
danger of hell-fire from calling such a brother a fool? 


I Meet Another Epoch 


WAS nearing my forty-fourth birthday when I found 

that I was to be a grandmother. It is a queer feeling. 
You have to pinch yourself to see if you are awake. The 
young woman who was to be my grandchild’s mother was, 
aside from being my daughter, one of my most intimate 
friends. We had gone on many a lark together. She was 
somewhat more prudent and sensible than [. It is a 
grand thing when a mother can see that her children are 
saner, better-balanced than she is. She feels a sense of 
success in effort, as if she had strengthened the weak 
places in her race. 

My daughter and her husband were happy over this 
baby’s coming. They were living in a dream—it was a 
holy, Heavenly dream. I would that all children’s coming 
could be presaged by such a divine period of existence. 
When I arrived in their tiny home a few weeks before the 
event I witnessed the sweetest phase of life I have ever 
seen. The mother-to-be was uplifted—transfigured by 
the holiest joy that ever comes into a human life; her 
husband gazed upon her, adoring. I did the suffering; 
but then I was used to that. Oh, could it be I, a little 
girl, who yesterday was climbing trees and walking 
fences, or at any rate fooling in love’s fickle sunshine, a 
careless maiden with curls upon her shoulders—could it 
be I who was here to witness the advent of a grandchild ? 
But I did not suffer over that and the strangeness of it. 
No, I did not mind being a grandmother. I suffered with 
dread anticipations and over fearful possibilities. I 
remembered unspeakable things. And the responsibility 
—how frightful it seemed to me! I have always dreaded 
responsibility, never going forth deliberately to seek it as 
I see some women do. All of my intense experiences have 
been thrust upon me, as this was. But, shirk as I am by 
nature, I endure when the time comes. I never scream 
when the horses run away and I keep my wits when the 
house gets afire. 

It was a very quiet, gray December day when, after 
many hours of fruitless anguish, the doctor thrust a 
bottle into my hand and whispered sternly: ‘‘Here,”’ 
and then gave me my work to do! I saw the look on 
the nurse’s face as she quickly obeyed orders, I saw the 
young husband brace Shneslh as I fancy men do when 
they go into battle. Could I flunk? Will you believe 
me when I tell you that my hand did not shake as I 
dropped that chloroform? But my soul did.” Yes, my 
soul crouched and trembled like a tortured thing, until 
the little one came—a little son, beautiful as an angel 
and perfect from head to feet. My girl rallied, and I 
witnessed, wondering at man’s marvelous achievement, 
his prodigious improvement in this branch of surgical 
practice since my own motherhood. 

Then the little mother opened her eyes and a bit of 
color wavered across her face. She heard the little man’s 
quavering cry. 

“You have a little son,”’ the nurse whispered to her, 
for I had the baby on my knees. None of the four people 
who saw it will ever forget the light that transfigured 
that pale little face. 

“‘Oh, say it again,” she murmured, and our tears 
gushed out, grown folk though we were. The doctor, 
grave, quiet, self-contained, and accustomed daily to this 
particular sg wept with us, for we were in the 
presence of God made visible in the faces of that young 
couple as the husband knelt beside the little mother and 
laid his head on her pillow. 


A Love Affair at Middle Age 


woe my children were born I had been poisoned 
with the popular doctrine that motherhood is a 
trial and a sacrifice. I could not take the joy of it because 
there were so many cares and worries and the child was 
just an added burden. I but dimly felt it to be sweet. 
When I held my grandson in my arms this lost maternal 
sentiment regained itself. It came upon me like a flood 
of delicious emotion. I could have nourished the child 
at my own breast. It was my real motherhood, but I 
could not have the child. When he was three weeks old 
I had to leave him and return to my home, for there was 
much work to do. We were preparing for the marriage of 
my second daughter, so I had little time for repining, 
though I did long forsthat baby every moment. 

It was a sweet, tender spring evening when he came 
first to my house. Early flowers were blooming, robins 
singing at sunset and little leaves waving their hands to 
the little prince. The baby’s father was going away to the 
far West, and he brought him and his mother to stay with 
me until he should send for them. These were crowded, 
distracting, happy days: a jumble of company and wed- 
ding finery and a hubbub of preparation and excitement. 
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In the midst of it all the baby and the bride vied for 
supremacy in our thoughts. I had little leisure to grieve 
over losing my baby daughter. This is the great blessing 
of being overbusy—one has not time to repine. 

The wedding passed in a delirium of entertainments, 
flowers, music and tears, and an endless succession of home 
meals for which I was responsible. Do you ever pause to 
think of this endless succession of three meals a day, and 
the woman whocooks them and cleans the pots and kettles? 
Many people accept them vaguely as something which the 
day evolves, but the housekeeper knows the process of the 
evolution. I had a young colored girl who lived with me 
for three or four years during our strenuous home life. I 
thought I paid her fair wages, but I doubt if such a service 
can be paid for. She carried us all on her faithful back. 
I do not know what I should have done without her. 
Many a country and village woman does all of this work 
herself and still shows a tolerably cheerful face to home 
folk and company. But I was following a profession in 
addition to keeping house. Without this faithful girl one 
or the other business must have gone to the wall. 

All my life I have had a habit of reading my romances 
from the back end of the book. I had an instinctive idea 
how the affair was going to turn out. It saved me a lot 
of trouble, and kept me in the long, straight road. After 
my little girl was married and went to her own home I 
saw in a vision that I was going to suffer horribly in part- 
ing from my grandson, who with his absorbing wiles was 
helping me to forget about losing my other daughter. I 
told myself that I must avoid this. I could not afford the 
pain of it. Before, in my lifetime, I had closed my heart 
to many a dangerous rapture. I would do so now. Did 
you ever try to resist a baby’s attractions? Women for 
the most part know little of temptation. Their lives are 
sheltered. Let them be thankful for it. But this baby 
lover was too much for me. When I found that he, too, 
was in love, and would leave any member of the family 
for me, to ride triumphantly on my hip, to pull my hair 
down, to listen rapturously to ‘‘Six little mice sat down 
to spin,” or to ride gloriously on my knees to the rhythm 
of ‘‘ This is the way the ladies ride,” I gave up and deliber- 
ately went into a fool’s paradise of pure human idolatry. 


Once More I Face the Inevitable 


HE expected letter came. The six months were up. 

The baby and his mother were to go three thousand 
milesaway. The baby was to grow up there. I was to lose 
him. I had told myself that I could face this smilingly 
as I had faced the other natural vicissitudes of life. So I 
girded up my loins. Mother and baby must be got ready 
and some one must go with them part-way on the journey. 
I must be that one. I got ready. Did God intend life 
to be as hard as this? I think not. I like to think that 
God meant us to live in the old home places, tending the 
old fields, generation after generation. He meant life to 
bring to us only the gradual separations of time and 
Nature. Civilization makes countless mistakes, sets up 
many false ambitions. I doubt whether it is praiseworthy 
in the young to break home ties and with them the hearts 
of the aging and lonely. But it was not for me to inter- 
fere with a man’s plan of life. The mother and baby were 
his. I had given my child to him, and he had sent for 
them. A mother can nearly always make trouble for the 
man her daughter has married. There is no human pas- 
sion like mother-love. She has only to assert it, but she 
does not. She drives the agony back into her heart and 
shuts it up there. I took the baby and his mother part- 
way on their journey and placed them on the train. I 
watched the long train crawl out of the depot. In my 
imagination nothing more nearly typifies Hell than a big 
railroad station. If the Almighty has a place of torture 
more grim, more relentless than that dingy place I don’t 
mind seeing it, just for curiosity. 

I went stark mad that day. I knew for the first time 
what grief can be. I had buried my nearest and dearest, 
had known poverty and care, disappointment and bitter- 
ness, but my intolerable distress, my wild woe, my fran- 
tic longing exceeded all conceptions of grief I had ever 
formed. I wonder why I did not follow them on the next 
train. But no, I must return to my lifeand duty. What 
is this fetish of duty, this respectable ideal to which we 
cling? Let those who have left it tell you. Let them 
tell you, as only they can tell, that the love they have 
followed away from it is a mirage. Let them tell you 
that this ideal is our only anchorage to all that life 
holds for old age, just the bare ideal, the four walls of 
a lonely house, if only within it remain untarnished 
the associations of a life of steadfast honor and duty. 


I Turn Back, and to What? 


OD has always disclosed to meat crises of my life the 
plain path. He has goaded me along it. I turned 
homeward. I took thought then of the fact that no 
children would be there. The old house would be stand- 
ing gaunt and silent. Even the piano was gone. I had 
given it to my younger 





my own eyes. It did 
megood. Inmyearlier 


EDITOR’s NOTE— This remarkable insight into one woman’s life is written with a distinct purpose in view, and that purpose 


daughter. A phase of 
life was over: the chil- 


years, while I was striv- must be kept in mind throughout the reading of the articles. The motif is to show how a woman may rise above the most dren were gone. Yet I 
ing to bring up my tremendous handicaps that can come to her: a marriage that she discovers to be a mistake: a married life without affection: a must go back. Only 
children, I did not resentment against motherhood: an absolute discardment of God because He made her a woman: and in the end come out fine the man who for twenty 
erosmout oa Iam and strong through the development of self-reliance and her inner training of taking a big view of things. It is this amazing years I had left out of 
wit ove. was too 





tired, too overworked, 


evolution of a woman that this recital, written directly out of a woman’s life, seeks to show in a way never before attempted. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 




































Which Future Generations Were 
Destined to Read on the Sorrowful Face’ 
of Abraham Lincoln 


By Eleanor Atkinson 


Author of “The Boyhood of Lincoln,” etc. 








“Often the Two Were Seen Under a Sycamore on the Hill Studying Together” 





N THE sweet, spring weather of 1835 Abraham Lincoln made a 
memorable journey. Only one historian has noted it as a happy 
interlude in a youth of struggle and unsatisfied longings, but the 
tender memory of Ann Rutledge, the girl who awaited him at 
the end of it, must have remained with him to the day of his 
martyrdom. It was the beginning of his summer of love on the 
winding banks of the Sangamon. 

He was returning from Vandalia, Illinois, then the capital, and 
his first term in the State Legislature, to the backwoods village of 
New Salem that had been his home for four years. The last 
Sos twenty miles of the journey, from the town of Springfield, he 
made on a hired horse. The landscape through which he rode that April morning 
still holds its enchantment; the swift, bright river still winds in and out among the 
wooded hills, for the best farming lands lie back of the gravelly bluffs, on the black- 
loam prairie. But three-quarters of a century ago Central Illinois was an almost primeval 
world. Settlements were few and far apart. No locomotive awoke the echoes among the 
verdant ridges, no smoke darkened the silver ribbon of the river, no coal- 
mine gashed the green hillside. Here and there a wreath of blue marked 
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The meal over she vanished into the family room. One chimney-corner was hers for 
her low chair of hickory splints, her spinning-wheel, and her sewing-table, with its little 
drawer for thread and scissors. About her work in the mornings she wore a scant- 
skirted, tight-fitting gown of blue or brown linsey; but for winter evenings the natural 
cream-white of flax and wool was left undyed, or it was colored with saffron, a dull 
orange that glorified her blond loveliness. She had wide, capelike collars of home-made 
lace, pinned with a cameo or painted brooch, and a high comb of brown tortoise-shell 
behind the shining coil of her hair. Not an hour of privation or sorrow had touched her 
since the day she was born. On the women whom Lincoln had known and loved—his 
mother, his stepmother and his sister—pioneer life had laid those pitiless burdens that 
filled so many early, forlorn graves. Ann’s fostered youth and unclouded eyes must 
have seemed to him a blessed miracle; filled him with determination so to cherish his 
own when love should crown his manhood. 

The regular boarders at the tavern were a part of that patriarchal family—Ann’s 
lover McNeill, Linco!n and others. The mother was at her wheel, the little girls had 
their knitting or patchwork, the boys their lessons. The young men played checkers 








the hearth-fire of a forest home, or beyond a gap in the bluff a log cabin 
stood amid the warm, brown furrows of a clearing. But for the most part 
the Sangamon River road was broken through a sylvan wilderness. 

It was a long enough ride for a young man to indulge in memories 
and dreams. A tall, ungainly youth of twenty-six was this rising back- 
woods politician. He wore a suit of blue jeans, the trousers stuffed in the 
tops of cowhide boots; a hat of rabbit-fur felt, with so long a nap that it 
looked not unlike the original pelt, was pushed back from his heavy 
black hair. But below primitive hat and unruly hair was a broad, high 
forehead; luminous gray eyes of keen intelligence, softened by sympathy 
and lit with humor; features of rugged strength, and a wide mouth, full 
and candid and sweet. His wardrobe was in his saddle-bags; his library 
of law books, most of them borrowed, in a portmanteau on his saddle- 
bow; a hundred dollars or so of his pay as a legislator in his belt, and many 
times that amount pledged to debtors. His present living was precarious, 
his only capital reputation, courage, self-confidence, and a winning per- 
sonality; his fortune was still under his shabby hat. 

3ut this morning he was not to be dismayed. Difficulties dissolved 
under this fire of spring in his heart; the sordid years fell away from 
him; debts no longer burdened his spirit. That sombre outlook upon life, | 
his heritage from a wistful, ill-fated mother, was dissipated ‘n the sun of love. 


Ex 


N SUCH an April morning as this, four years before, he had first 

seen Ann Rutledge. She was in the crowd that had come down to 
the mill to cheer him when he got the flatboat he was taking to New 
Orleans safely over New Salem dam. Ann was eighteen then, and she 
stood out from the villagers gathered on the bank by reason of a certain 
fineness of beauty and bearing. Her crown of hair was so pale a gold as 
to be almost flaxen. Except that they were kind and happy, her eyes 
are unrecorded—blue-gray or hazel, perhaps, with brown brows and 
lashes. Her coloring was now rose, now pearl, changing like the anemones 
that blow along the banks of the Sangamon. 

Hero of the day, the raw youth was taken up the bluff and over the 
ridge into the busy town of twenty log houses and shops. He was feasted 
in the eight-room tavern of hewn logs owned by her father, James 
Rutledge, and for an hour entertained a crowd of farmers, emigrants and 
shopkeepers with droll stories—stories that, unknown to him, would be 
repeated before nightfall over a radius of twenty miles. He was beginning 
to discover that men liked to hear him talk, and to wonder if this facility 
for making friends could be turned to practical use. But as a young 
man whose fancy had fed on few books and many dreams, it may have 
meant more that this beautiful girl waited on the table, laughed at his 
jokes—too kind of heart, too gentle of breed to laugh at his awkwardness 
—and praised his wit and cleverness and strength. 

When he pushed his boat off Ann waved her kerchief from the bank. 
He looked back at her outlined against the green bluff, to fix it in a 
memory none too well furnished with such gracious pictures. He might 
never see her again. Poor, obscure, indifferently self-educated, unaware 
of his own powers, he saw before him, at that time, only the vagabond life 
of a river boatman or the narrow opportunity of a farm laborer. But 
he displayed such qualities on that voyage as to win his employer. In 
July he returned to New Salem as a clerk in Denton Offutt’s store. 





et 


[ IS not probable that Lincoln was conscious of a pang when he heard 
that Ann Rutledge was engaged to marry John McNeill, proprietor of 
the best store in the town and of rich farming lands. Daughter of the 
mill and tavern owner, descended from a family of South Carolina 
planters that boasted a signer of the Declaration, a Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court under President Washington, and a leader in an early 
Congress, she was far above the penniless, undistinguished store-clerk. 
In the new West ability and worth could push itself to the front as 
nowhere else in the world, but pioneer society was not so democratic but 
that birth and wealth had their claims to consideration. 

Most girls, at that time, were married at eighteen, but Ann was still 


studying under the Scotch schoolmaster, Mentor Graham. 
her often at the ‘ 





Lincoln met 
‘spell-downs” with which the school closed the Friday 




















afternoon sessions. When he returned from an inglorious Indian campaign = 
the next year he went to the Rutledge tavern to board. He had risen 
rapidly in public esteem, had captained a local company in the war, made 
a vigorous campaign for the Legislature, and betrayed a wide and curious knowledge 
of books and public questions. A distinguished career was already predicted for him. 
_ He and Ann were fast friends now, and for the next year and a half he saw her daily 
in her most endearing aspects of daughter and elder sister. It was a big, old-fashioned 
family of nine children, and Ann did the sewing and much of the spinning and weaving. 
At mealtimes she waited on the long tables, bringing platters of river-fish, game and 
pork from the kitchen fireplace, corn and wheat bread and hominy, milk and butter, 
honey and maple sugar, pots of coffee, and preserves made from wild berries and honey. 
Amid the crowds of rough men and the occasional fine gentleman, who could not but 
note her beauty and sweetness, Ann held an air of being more protected and sheltered in 
her father’s house than was often possible in a frontier tavern. 


“*! Cannot Bear to Think of Her Out There Alone in the Storm’” 


or talked politics. James Rutledge read the latest weekly paper from St. Louis or 
Kaskaskia, and kept a fond eye on Ann. 





The beautiful girl sat there in the firelight, knitting lace or sewing; her skillful fingers 
never idle, but smiling, listening to the talk, making a bright comment now and then, 
wearing somehow, in her busiest hour, an air of leisure, with all the time in the world for 
others, as a lady should. In the country parlance Ann was always spoken of as ‘good 
company.” Sweet-natured and helpful, the boys could always go to her with their lessons, 
or the little sisters with a dropped stitch or tangled thread. Lincoln attended th fire, 
held Mrs. Rutledge’s yarn, rocked the cradle and told his inimital le stories. When he 
had mastered Kirkham’s Grammar he began to teach Ann the mysteries of parsing and 


analysis. 
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After a school debate one night, a year before, Mentor 
Graham, one of those scholarly pedagogues who leavened 
the new West with learning, had thrilled him with 
ambition by telling him he had a gift for public speaking, 
but that he needed to correct many inaccuracies and 
crudities of speech. Textbooks were scarce, but he knew 
of a grammar owned by a farmer who lived seven miles 
in the country. Lincoln got up at daylight, filled his 
pockets with corn dodgers and went for that grammar. 
He must have bought it, paying for it in work, for he 
gave it to Ann—his single gift to her, or at least the only 
one that is preserved. Her brother Robert’s descendants 
have today this little old textbook, inscribed on the title- 
page in Lincoln’s handwriting: ‘‘Ann M. Rutledge is 
now learning grammar.” 

How eloquent that battered, faded, yellow-leafed, little 
old grammar is of the ambitions and attainments that 
set these two apart from the unrecorded lives of that 


‘backwoods community! 


Ann was betrothed, and her content and trust in her 
lover was something beautiful to see, but McNeill’s figure 
is vague. There is no description of him, and few facts 
about him are remembered except that he had prospered 
and won Ann Rutledge’s love. In the stories of the 
region, that have now taken on the legendary haze 
of cherished romance, Lincoln is the hero long before 
he appears in the character of chivalrous suitor. 


aX 


FTER Mr. Rutledge sold the mill and tavern in 
1833 and moved to a farm, Lincoln lived much 
of the time at Squire Bowling Green’s on a farm a 
mile out of town. The jovial ’Squire was a Justice 
of the Peace, a sort of local Solomon, whose deci- 
sions were based on common-sense and essential 
justice rather than on the law or evidence. He had 
a small but excellent collection of law books that 
Lincoln was going through. His son William, who 
bore through life the unexplained nickname of 
“Slicky Bill’? Green, was Lincoln’s most intimate 
friend among the young men. He had been to 
Jacksonville College and had a boxful of textbooks. 
“*Aunt”’ Nancy Green adored Lincoln and said that 
he paid his board twice over in human kindness and 
pure fun. Here he made his home most of the time 
until he went away to Springfield to practice law. 
It was while he was living at ’Squire Green’s, in 
the spring of 1834, that John McNeill suddenly sold 
his store and left for his old home, indefinitely ‘‘ back 
East.” The event turned all Lincoln’s current of 
thought and purposes into new and deeper channels. 
The reason McNeill gave was that he wanted to 
bring his old father and mother out West to care for 
them on his farm. When he returned he and Ann were to 
be married. It was a long journey and not without its 
perils—first across to Vincennes, Indiana, down the 
Wabash and up the Ohio to Pittsburg, then over the 
Alleghanies into New York State. It would be weeks 
between letters, a year at least before he could return. 
Many said openly that a man who was worth twelve 
thousand dollars, like John McNeill, could have his 
parents brought to him. What Ann thought no one ever 
knew. If she was hurt she hid it in her loyal heart, not 
cherishing it against him, and James Rutledge did not 
object. Ofarace in which honor and chivalry were tradi- 
tions it could not have occurred to him that any man 
lived so base as to break faith with his beloved daughter. 
So Ann packed John McNeill’s saddle-bags, putting in 
every little comfort her loving heart could think of or 
her industrious fingers contrive, stepped up on the toe 
of her lover’s riding-boot to kiss him good-by, as he sat 
on horseback all ready to start, then bade him God-speed 
with a brave face and watched him ride out of her life. 


ox 


INCOLN was the New Salem postmaster. In his jour- 
neys about the country — surveying, working in the 
harvest field, electioneering—he carried the mail of such 
farms as he passed in his hat or his saddle-bags. The 
pioneer postmaster was the confidant of those he served, 
in the absence of ministers and doctors. People read to 
him the letters they received, complained of neglect, 
demanded of him sympathy in their joys and sorrows. 
And so it was he came close to the grief of Ann Rutledge. 
Weeks went by and there was no letter from the absent 
McNeill. Ann wrote often herself, tying the missives in 
wrapping-paper with stout string, sealing them securely 
and giving them to Lincoln to mail. Cheerful at first, 
her face grew wistful, her color fled, her singing voice fell 
silent. Too loyal to suspect, too proud to complain, 
what fears possessed the lonely watches of the night, 
what hope awoke with each dawn, those who loved her 
best could only dimly guess. Her head held high in the 
pride of a faith unshaken, she asked for her letter only 
with a look, but such a look as one could scarce endure, 
and the heart must ache todeny. Afterward she said that 
she thought of her lover as dead. Steamboats often blew 
up in those days; there were swamps along the Wabash 
and the Ohio where men died of malarial fever; there 
were treacherous places in the mountains where a stum- 
bling horse could end, in unrecorded tragedy, the sweetest 
human drama. In her heart she set up a shrine to a 
consecrated memory. For the one blow Fate held for her 
she was unprepared. 

In early summer there was a letter. Lincoln must 
have leaped on the nearest saddled horse and galloped 
out to the farm to give it to her. He slipped it into her 
hand unseen, saw the happy color flood her face, and 
watched her speed away to the river bank to read it. 
It was evening when she crept home again, in the radiance 
of the harvest moon, across the stubble of the wheat, like 
a dazed ghost. 

It was not a letter that Ann could speak of to her 
father and mother with confidence and pride. McNeill 
had been ill on the journey—not so ill, however, that he 
could not have written. And his name was not McNeill, 
but McNamar. Family misfortunes had caused him to 
change his name out West so that dependent relatives 
could not find him, thus giving the lie to his excuse for 
going back. Hesaid nothing about returning, showed no 
remorse for his neglect, did not speak of her tender letters 
to him. Perhaps, in the old home, he had not cared to 
claim them under the name by which she knew him. It 
was a strange letter, heartless and without a spark of 
honor. But Ann had loved the man for four years, 





plighting her troth with him at seventeen. Although he 
had wounded her inrooted affections and faith, apparently 
deserted her without a pang, placed her in an intolerable 
position before a censorious world, she could not put him 
out of her mind and heart. She wrote to him again, with 
no reproaches, and she kept her own counsel. Two 
more letters came at long intervals. Then they ceased 
altogether. 

In every sparsely-settled neighborhood there is much 
curiosity about an unusual event, and some malice toward 
misfortune. Here offensive gossip ran about. It was 
reported that McNamar was a fugitive from justice—a 
thief, a murderer, that he already had a wife in the East. 
The talk enraged her father, and enveloped sweet Ann 
Rutledge in an atmosphere of blight. The truth — that 
he had tired of her —was surely not so bad as these 
rumors of criminal acts. With that element of the 
maternal that underlies the love of women for men she 
came to the defense of his good name. She showed her 
father the letters, laying the sacrifice of her rejected self 
on the altar of a lost, unworthy love. 

But it had the opposite effect that she intended. In 
James Rutledge’s Southern code this was the blackest 
thing a man could do. A thousand miles of wilderness 
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The Grammar Which Lincoln Studied as a Young Man 


separated him from the scoundrel who had broken the 
heart of hisdaughter! Was John McNamar to go unpun- 
ished? Not an old man, he seemed to break up physically 
under the blow. Public sympathy was with him and 
with the deserted girl. Her father was her lover now, 
surrounding her with every attention and tender care. 


st 


NEW element was added to this absorbing drama 

when Lincoln began to pay open court to her, pub- 
lishing it far and wide that he would be proud to win what 
McNamar had not cared to keep. A wave of enthusiastic 
admiration swept over the countryside. Nothing else 
was talked of in the town and around the mill. His 
chivalrous love may well have played its part in his 
spectacular campaign for the Legislature, and his trium- 
phant election in August. 

Ann gave no encouragement to his suit; but, as she 
shrank from the blunt perception of curious neighbors, 
she came to lean more on his devotion. It had in it, 
permeating its human quality, that divine compassion 
which, enlarged, was afterward to free a race. He 
wanted to free her spirit from the bonds of the past. In 
the early days of his wooing his personal hopes were put 
in the background. 

He persuaded Ann to study with him again. All that 
long autumn they were together. Often the two were 
seen under a giant sycamore on a hill below the town and 
overlooking the river, Ann puzzling over conjugations, 
Lincoln sprawled at her feet reading Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. It was such an extraordinary thing in 
that unlettered region that it was remarked ever after by 
those who saw it. It was an affair of public interest, and 
now of publicly-expressed satisfaction at the happier turn 
of events. The first frost touched the forests with a 
magic wand; then, with the snows of December, Lincoln 
rode away for his winter of law-making at Vandalia. 

Now, indeed, letters came for Ann across the white 
silence that lay in the valley of the Sangamon. Dated 
from the State capital they were written with the quill 
pens and out of the cork inkstands the Commonwealth 
provided. Not one of these letters is in existence today. 
They could not have been love letters in the conventional 
sense, but eloquent of that large comradeship which love 
holds for men and women of rare hearts and minds. For 
the first time he had come into contact with the men who 
were shaping the destinies of his State, measuring his 
capacities with theirs and finding that he did not differ 
from them much in kind or degree. His ambition took 
definite form. He saw a future of service and distinction 
such as he would be proud to ask Ann to share. 


ex 
wo pictures of men and the times he must have 


drawnforher! Inthose pioneer days only a few of the 
public men were backwoods lawyers like himself. Some, 
indeed, and many of the best, expressed the native genius 
and crude: force that were transforming the wilderness. 
But there were Old-World aristocrats, to whom even 
the English language was exotic, from Kaskaskia and the 
French mission towns, more than a century old, on 
the Mississippi. And there were Southern planters and 
Eastern men, too, with traditions of generations of learn- 
ing and public service. The capital was a tiny city, but 
it had high-bred society into which Ann would fit so well. 
There would be humorous anecdotes in those letters, too, 
to restore the gayety of her heart, for, much as he loved 
men, their foibles and failings furnished him infinite 
amusement. 
The lonely girl could not help being cheered by these 
letters and have her outlook on life enlarged by them, so 
that her own experience dwindled somewhat in .the 








perspective. She wrote to him—friendly, girlish, grate- 
ful letters—saying nothing of McNamar, and showing 
how pathetically she leaned on him. 

On his homeward ride in the sweet spring weather his 
mind dwelt on her with a tenderness no longer forbid- 
den, no longer hopeless of its reward. 


ox 


’QQUIRE Green’s farm lay a mile to the southwest of 
New Salem, so that, on this day of his return, he 
must have avoided the town, its clamorous welcome, its 
jesting surmises. In fancy he could imagine that lovable 
vagabond, Jack Kelso, fishing from the pier below the 
dam, catching sight of him out of the tail of a mischiev- 
ous Irish eye, and announcing his arrival with a tender 
stanza from ‘Annie Laurie.”” The sympathy of town 
and countryside was with him in his wooing, and it 
warmed his heart; but today was sacred to love. 

He turned from the road up the ravine that was watered 
by Green’s Rocky Branch, toward the big cabin of hewn 
logs that nestled under the brow of the bluff. We know 
that a grove of forest trees surrounded it,and a young 
apple-orchard, in blossom in April, concealed it from the 
highway and river. If it was after the noon hour the 
men would have gone back to their plowing, and 
‘“Aunt’’ Nancy Green, in a gown of lilac print, be 
sitting with her patchwork in the orchard where she 
could smell the bloom, keep an eye on strolling, 
downy broods and watch the honey-bees fill her 
hives. The 'Squire was there, too, very likely, 
tilted back in his wide chair of hickory splints, asleep. 
He was a well-to-do man, and as he weighed two 
hundred and fifty pounds he took life easy, and was 
never far away from the slender shadow cast by 
busy ‘‘ Mother.” 

‘Yes, Bill was some’ers ’round,”’ but lively ‘‘Aunt”’ 
Nancy ventured an affectionate joke, saying she 
“‘reckoned Abe wasn’t pinin’ to see Bill as much as 
he was some one else.”’ She was willing to get his 
dinner in the middle of the afternoon, but he had to 
pay for it with his best new stories. 

A visit with ‘‘ Aunt’”’ Nancy, his books arranged on 
the shelf he had built above his table in the chimney- 
corner, a bath in a warm, shallow pool in the Branch, 
then up the ladderlike stair to the loft chamber he had 
shared with the friend of his youth, to dress for Ann! 


aX 


INCOLN is described, about this time, by Harvey 
Ross, who carried the mail over the Star Route 
of Central Illinois, as having a summer suit of brown 
nankeen, with a white waistcoat sprigged with col- 
ored flowers. The wide, soft collar of his white shirt 
rolled back over a neckcloth made of a fringed, black 
silk handkerchief. His hat was of brown buckeye splints, 
the pioneer substitute for straw. It was in this fashion 
he must have appeared as he walked back along the river 
and across the fields, when he went to urge his love for 
Ann Rutledge. 

In old patchwork quilts, cherished as the work of our 
great-grandmothers, we may see today bits of cotton 
print —white with colored pin-dots, indigo-blue and oil 
red, and violet and pink grounds powdered with tiny, 
conventional figures and flowers in white. A young girl 
like Ann would have one such pink gown to wear on 
warm evenings, and a quilted and ruffled sunbonnet of 
sheer muslin, not to wear seriously, but to hang dis- 
tractingly by the strings around her white neck. There 
was little self-consciousness about her, and no coquetry 
at all. Ann never teased. She was just simple and sin- 
cere and sweet. But it would be instinctive with her to 
pick up the grammar, as an excuse for t: e stroll along 
the bluff with her lover. 

When they came to where the sycamore was weaving 
its old, faery weft in the sunset light she laid the bonnet 
on the grass, and listened to his stories and comments on 
the new men and things he had seen until he made her 
laugh, almost like the happy girl of old tavern days: for 
Lincoln was a wizard who could break the spell of bad 
dreams and revive dead faiths. A pause, a flutter of 
hearts as light as the leaf shadows, and a hasty question 
to cover the embarrassment. There was a puzzling point 
in her grammar lesson—how can adverbs modify other 
adverbs? 

Yes, he had been puzzled by that, too, and Mentor 
Graham had helped him with an illustration: ‘I love you 
very dearly!” 

Oh, yes, she understood now! A burning blush, a gasp- 
ing sigh at the shock of flooding memory. She still strug- 
gled to forget this blighting thing. But could she ever 
again listen to such words without pain or shame? She 
had the courage of a proud race. If her lips trembled she 
could at least lift her eyes to meet that immemorial look 
of brooding tenderness. And she could ask timidly if 
he would hear her recite the conjugation of the regular 
verb to see if she had forgotten. 


ax 


HY is it that those sober old grammars, full of 

hard-and-fast rules—and bewildering exceptions — 
still instinctively chose the one verb ardent youth conju- 
gates with no teaching at all? First person, singular 
number, present tense, declarative mood, ‘‘I love’’; 
transitive, requiring an object to complete its meaning, 
as life itself requires one—‘‘ you.” 

No pause! The story neither begins there nor ends. 
How tireless that confession; how thrilling that mutual 
self-analysis; what glamour over every aspect! Past, to 
the beginning of things, future to eternity; the insistent, 
pleading interrogative, ‘‘Do you love?”’; the inevitable 
continuing state, “loving”; the crown of immortality, 
“‘to have loved.”” Then that strange, introspective sub- 
junctive, wild with vain regret, that a few lonely souls 
have had to con in the sad evening of empty lives: ‘If 
we had loved.” 

Oh, sweet Ann Rutledge, could you endure to look 
back across such arid years and think of this lover, 
denied? No! No matter what life and its experiences 
yet held for them of joy or sorrow in years to come, the 
conjugation of this verb is to be finished with the first 
person plural, future perfect, declarative. At the very 
worst—and best—and last, robbing even death of its 
sting, at least: ‘‘ We shall have loved.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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Around the World With Burton Ho 


By Burton Holmes, Author of the Burton Holmes Travelogues 























Yet They Say Japanese Babies Never Cry! 


A Shopful of the Quaint Creations of the Inari Potters, Near the Famous Temple of the Fox God in Kyote 


What the New Japan Really Means 


With Illustrations From Photographs by Mr. Holmes 


APAN is today probably the most unpopular 
country in the world. Victorious nations 
always suffer a period of unpopularity and 

mistrust, following close upon the applause of 
the world that greeted them in the hour of 
triumph. Japan is paying now the penalty for 
her successes at Port Arthur, in the Straits of 
Tsushima and on the battlefields of Manchuria. 
The feeling is the more bitter because the white 
man cannot forgive the brown man for having 
beaten the white man at his own game. And 
now Japan is starting in to beat the white 
man in the game of commerce, using the white 
man’s weapons, but using them, so Japan’s 
enemies aver, without regard to the rules of the 
game as played by other nations. 

In considering the oft-aspersed business integ- 
rity of the Japanese we must remember that in 
Feudal Japan—the Japan of not so long ago 
the merchant ranked lowest in the social scale. 


All classes were united in their contempt for the mere money-maker, the man who 
profited by the necessities of others, who preyed upon the poor and the rich alike, who 
bought cheap and sold dear, who labored with neither tool nor plow, nor pen nor sword; 
such a one, non-productive, unindustrious, unskilled in letters or in military arts, was 
assigned the lowest place in public estimation, and was disliked and shunned because his 


business was to make 





money. Money-making 





vas disreputable, and so 
those who practiced it were 
held in disrepute. Imagine 
the influence on the mer- 
chants as a class of this 
mental attitude, held toward 
them by their fellow-men in 
all other walks of life. Can 
we expect the highest type 
of business man to succeed 
in a single generation the 
despised money-grubber of 
an era that has just barely 
passed away? The Japanese 
who have inherited the high 
ideals that made Port Arthur 




















The Hotel at Atami, Half Foreign, Half Japanese 


Past; they are not business men. 


possible are descendants of 
the soldiers, thinkers, artists, 
artisans and farmers of the 


But the Japanese are now as quick to put aside old 
prejudices as they are quick to adopt new 


ideas. Already many who are entering the busi- 


ness world are bringing with them the fine principles of the old code of honor, a code which 
in time will make its influence felt in the commercial policies and practice of the New Japan. 


“What does the New Japan really 
mean?” is the question that I have been 
asking every Japanese I have met since 
leaving San Francisco. ‘‘It means 
material progress with the loss of art”’ 
was the reply given to this question by 
the leading Japanese journalist of the 
Hawaiian Islands, editor of two of the 
foremost Japanese daily papers pub- 
lished in our mid-Pacific Archipelago. 

This answer seemed, from many points 
of view, grievously satisfying and too 
sadly true. I put my question to another 
Japanese, for a long time a resident of 
3oston, returning for a brief and hurried 
business visit to his native land. 

“The New Japan,” he said, in a brisk 
Yankee way, ‘‘ means change: new ideas, 
new methods, new processes, anything 
new, everything new; it means ——”’ 

‘A passion for novelty?” I suggested. 

“Yes, that’s just it; we are crazy for 
novelty. We are like you Americans: 
we think that if a thing is old it is no 
good because it is old; if it is new it must 
be good because it is new. At any rate, 
we want to test all kinds of new things 
so that we can select the best.”’ 











“All wrong, your editor 
and your Americanized 
merchant,” said, quietly, 
one of the ablest diplomats 
of Japan. “All wrong: 
especially the editor, who 
talks of ‘loss of art.’ Japan 
will never lose her art. She 
knows it to be one of her 
most precious assets. But 
at the same time Japan 
needs industry. Not the 
virtue industry, for that we 
have, as no one can deny 
that our people are indus- 
trious. What I mean is 

















that we must develop our 
industrial enterprises. 
Industry, in this modern 


sense of the term, is the only salvation for Japan. 


the industrial war, which is the only war that 
this present age. 








The Roof-Garden of Tokyo’s Big Department Store 


We must have our share of victory in 


can really make or unmake a nation in 
Ihe New Japan means industrial development along modern lines.’ 


Speaking with a Japanese exporter of what are called in our big department stores 


“é 


Japanese Art Goods,” 
eminently-salable but hopelessly-meretricious 
articles. ‘‘ You must admit,” I insisted, ‘‘that 
Japan is exporting today a mass of inartistic 
trash that would make your artistic ancestors 
blush for shame.” 

“Of course,” said he; ‘but that stuff made 
for export has nothing to do with the art of 
Japan. The real Japanese artist knows nothing 
about the fussy silverware, the clumsy, ornate, 
carved furniture, or the meaningless embroid- 
eries on satin that foreign buyers demand and 
get from our manufacturers. If Americans want 
old English silver tea-services covered with 
Japanese dragons, nothing is easier for us than 
to turn out hybrid tea-pots and tea-trays to suit 
their taste. But that is not art; it is merely 
business. Your connoisseurs who come to Japan 
seeking our art will find it; our artists, our real 
artists, are still creating beautiful things, labor- 
ing for the love of their work, for the pride and 
joy they feel in giving birth to that which is 
worth while.” 


‘“That may be true,’ I said, “but it 


‘That is just it,” 
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The “Maiko,” Who Have Danced, and the “Geisha,” Who Have Played, Enjoying an Informal Supper 


I protested against the 


use of the word art in describing such 
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A Tiny Japanese Tourist in Foreign Togs 


cannot be denied that the creations of the artists 
of the past were far superior to those of the artists of today. 
you cannot now produce such masterpieces as graced the palaces in the Feudal age. 
he answered; ‘‘the Feudal system made it possible for the art 


In lacquer, for example, 


” 


worker to devote a lifetime to one 
masterpiece. He was supported by his 
Feudal lord, he had not to concern him- 
self about his livelihood nor the future 
of his family. But the Feudal age 
passed away less than forty years ago. 
Under the modern conditions that pre- 
vail in Japan the artist is no longer free 
from care for his material welfare. ‘He 
must find a market for his productions; 
he cannot longer afford to accept merely 
praise in payment for his work; he cannot 
afford to invest more time in his work 
than the market price of his product will 
warrant, and you can’t make lacquer 
masterpieces when you have to 
the days and reckon the value of each 
hour ’’—all of which 
my editor was not so far from right in 
his ‘‘material progress with the loss of 
art’’; at least, the loss of the true art- 
spirit. 

I tried my question on a tea-merchant 
in Yokohama, one who had _ been in 
business there for a quarter of a century. 

‘‘The New Japan,” he said, “means 


count 


1 
ems to prove tnat 


Japan for the Japanese, and the Devil 
take the foreigners.”’ 
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I protested that 
the Japanese had 
been very kind to me. 

“Of course; you 
are only a traveler; 
you come here to 
spend money; of 
course they are nice 
to you; they knowa 
good thing when 
they see it, and every 
American tourist in 
Japan is a good thing 
for the Japanese. 
Look at the money 
you people spend. 
But just come out 
and try to make a 
little money here and 
you will see the other 
side of the Japanese 














Mr. Holmes’s Friends in Their Hotel Apartments 


smile. We taught 
these people how to 
do business, how to 


make money; we found the markets for their tea and silk and curios, and now 
they grudge us even the petty profit that we are still allowed to make.” _ 

To ask the home-staying Japanese, the native farmer, or even the intelligent ‘‘ man 
in the street’’ of the cities, to define the meaning of the New Japan would be futile. 
He knows no New Japan. His country is to him today what it has always been to 





his ancestors: Dai 














Nippon, Great 
Japan, the Land of 
the Gods, first cre- 
ated Kingdom of the 
earth, ruled over by 
the Son of Heaven. 
How thencan his Dai 
Nippon, with its 
twenty-six centuries 
of history, itsimperial 
line of one hundred 
and twenty-one 
rulers, of one un- 
broken dynasty, be 
called new? To him 
Japan is as old as the 
world itself. 
However, we can 
conceive the answer 
of such a man to 
be about as follows: 
‘The New Japan is 














In the Garden of the “Delmonico’s of Tokyo” 


Dai Nippon in de- 
velopment; it is Old 
Japan in evolution.” 


The man to whom I should have liked most to put my question cannot easily be 


reached by the inquiring foreigner. 


He is the Crown Prince of Japan, His Imperial 


Highness Yoshi Hito, son of the Emperor Mutsu Hito, and Heir-Apparent to the throne 
of an Empire founded six hundred and sixty years before the birth of Christ by the first 
Mikado, Jimmu Tenno, his ancestor one hundred and twenty-one times removed! 


The Prince’s answer 
would have been, if 














we may judge his 
opinions by his atti- 
tude, about like this: 
“The New Japan 
means reform from 
the lowest to the 
highest.”” He him- 
self has given a con- 
spicuous proof of his 
earnest desire to 
bring Japan  abso- 
lutely into line with 
the Christian nations 
by refusing to avail 
himself of his privi- 
leges in the matter of 
establishing a harem. 

The lady who will 
preside over the 
Court of the next 
Emperor of Japan 




















“The Honorable Teddy-Bear Augustly Greets You” 


will be the one and 
only wife and consort 
of the Sovereign, and 


the Court of Tokyo will conform in customs as well as in costume to the ideal set by 


the Courts of the strictest of Christian monarchs. 


The Japan of the era following the present era, called the Meiji—which covers the 
reign of the present Mikado—will see indeed a New Japan, and the measure of Japan 
as a modern power should not be taken until she has entered upon that period of her 


evolution that is to follow this era 
of the Meiji, an era which has been 
one of amazing changes effected 
with amazing rapidity; of wars 
waged victoriously with new and 
unfamiliar weapons, of territorial 
expansions after long ages of nearly 
absolute national seclusion. Japan 
has attempted and accomplished 
too much in too short a space of 
time. Any Western nation that 
had done so much would have gone 
mad with prideand boasting. Japan 
under the circumstances has shown 
remarkable reserve. The Japanese 
may be pardoned for exhibiting a 
little justifiable conceit, but of the 
‘‘cockiness”” of which we hear so 
much I saw no striking evidences 
in the course of two months’ recent 
travel in Japan. The people are, of 
course, intimately conversant with 
the details and with the world-wide 
significance of their victories in the 
war with Russia. Reminders of 
Japanese successes in the field are 
seen in every city park and temple 
garden in the form of captured 
cannon. But in no case did I wit- 
ness exhibitions of bumptiousness 
on the part even of the holiday 
crowds which sometimes surge 
around those mute but eloquent 
reminders of the first triumph of 


the brown race overa 
white antagonist. 
The people gaze 
silently, respectfully, 
at the steel death- 
dealing engines as if 
they were sacred 
things, objects of 
veneration. Such 
they are, in fact, for 
each gun represents 
the sacrifice 6f hun- 
dreds of devoted 
lives. Nor do the 
Japanese forget the 
heroism and the sac- 
rifices of their one- 
time enemy, for they 
have recently un- 
veiled at Port Arthur 
a monument in 
memory of “The 
Heroic Russian 
Dead,’”’ honoring the 





























Oiled-Paper Umbrellas That Rain Cannot Ruin 


defenders of the fortress, the capture of which cost Japan so many thousands of lives. 
Moreover, the New Japan recognizes publicly, officially and practically the existence of 
the unseen world, and asserts its belief in the continued existence of the soul after 
death far more emphatically than any Western nation. At the dedication of that 
monument to the Russian dead those Russian dead were addressed by the speakers as 


if they were actually 
present at the cere- 
mony. 

The New Japan 
does not mean for- 
getfulness of the debt 
that Old Japan owes 
to the Western world. 
One proof of this 
will suffice—a_ proof 
that touched and 
thrilled me. It hap- 
pened one day in 
Tokyo: as we were 
wandering in one of 
the great parks we 
came upon a multi- 
tude of baby Japa- 
nese, the little boys 
and girls of some 
primary school, out 
for one of their fre- 
quent rambles. 
There must have 
been four hundred of 
them. They were 
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The “Semi-Foreign” Home of a Tokyo Millionaire 


put through a series of simple exercises in the cool shade of the forest-like park; then, 
with military precision, they fell into column formation and marched away down a 
long avenue; the boys’ battalion leading, the girls bringing up the rear. They 
marched with the peculiar swing and rhythm that had marked the bearing of the 
Japanese soldiers on the occasion of the triumphant entry into Port Arthur, swing- 


ing the left arm freely 
and lifting high and 
slapping down the 
feet, as if to take or 
hold possession of the 
soil. And as they 
marched those chil- 
dren sang in loud, 
clear, ringing tones 

utterly unlike the 
strained, unnatural, 
conventional sing- 
ing-tone of old-time 
Japanese vocal art — 
a rousing song which 
sounded like a war- 
song with a note of 
boastfulness and 
assurance: a note of 
determination to 
achieve. 

“What is that 
song?”’ I asked my 
Japanese compan- 
ion. ‘It’s new, of 
course. Isitallabout 





























Jinrikisha Runners Sitting Idle— Why: The Tokyo Trolley-Car! 


beating the Russians, or is it a challenge to America and all the rest of the world?” 

‘Far from that,” he answered. ‘‘It isa new song now being taught in all the primary 
schools. I can’t give you an exact translation, but it’s all about the blessings that have 
come to Japan and the opportunities for enlightenment that have opened to her since 
1853, and the part that seemed boastful to you refers to what we are taught to regard 





























An Unspoiled Suburban Inn— Delightfully Japanese —on the Sumida River Near Tokyo 


as one of the most memorable 
periods of our history. The words 
are something like this: 

‘**Before, there was darkness— 

Now, there is light— 

Since Perry opened up the land/’” 

Through it all runs a strain of 
gratitude to the United States, the 
nation that sent Commodore Perry 
to Japan. I shall never forget those 
“Tap kids” singing about the glori- 
ous day when “ Perry opened up the 
land.’’ They sang it as our children 
under stress of enthusiasm might 
sing ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers!” 

Two little incidents that struck 
me on the day of our arrival at 
Yokohama may be worth noting. 
On my way to the Grand Hotel I 
saw a Japanese baby playing with a 
Teddy-Bear; at the Grand Hotel 
I saw an American small boy sit- 
ting on a brick post waving a big 
Japanese flag. It is about time for 
another entente cordiale, and the 
children are setting us an example. 

In view of the brutal treatment 
to which the quiet, law-abiding 
Japanese of San Francisco had been 
subjected only a short time prior to 
my departure for Japan I feared 
that travel in Japan might not be 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 























VI 


ARRY CHESTER said 
at supper that night of 
the first performance 
that the minute he 
heard my voice he knew 
I wasn’t frightened, 
and Bruce Farquhar 
smiled at the boy’s 
speech, for he knew 
that the first thing a 
player must learn is the 
control of the vocal cords. The heart may be 
in a tumult and the head in a whirl, but the 
throat must be a passive instrument, as foreign 
to the being as is the cornet to the musician, 
which is a dead thing without the performer’s 
inspiring breath. 

The audience, who had been chuckling a lit- 
tle through the first lines of the play, as the 
tenderfoot (Larry) was endeavoring to saw his 
stint of wood, quieted instantly as my song started off the 
stage. It was a backwoods Gospel hymn, for I had been 
converted by the missionary, and had been bedecked by her 
in various odd garments. At the last words I trailed into 
view and stood at the back for an instant, waiting for the 
laugh that the author counted on. It did not come. I 
started down-stage, for I was not to speak until I had 
reached the boy. I was alarmed at losing the laugh, but at 
least no one had ‘‘booed.”’ Now, as I stepped into the radius 
of the footlights, there was a murmur in the stalls that was 
caught up by the pit, swelled to the balconies, increased in 
power as the whole house took it up, and continued until the 
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A Romance of the Theatre 


By Louise Closser Hale 
Drawing by W. L. Jacobs 


calls for the players, and another for the author; but the 
enthusiasm of the audience was quieted by lighting up the 
house and turning down the footlights. The audience 
thought they had stopped of their own accord; as a matter 
of fact, the manager was reserving their enthusiasm for the 
end of the ‘big act.” 

Amelia met me in the hall and began to divest me of my 
clothes before the door was shut, for it was a hard change. 

“Yer mykin’ a ‘it, Miss,” she whispered. 

‘Don’t, don’t,” I sternly forbade; ‘‘there are two more 
acts. 


Silently she stripped me while I redid my hair. 













Later one of the Englishmen and Bella got 
into a tangle with their lines, on which largely 
hung the plot of the play. They did not hesi- 
tate, but went on, speaking almost meaningless 
phrases. The audience leaned forward, think- 
ing perhaps they did not catch the American 
parlance. 

“Throw them the line, for goodness’ sake,”’ 
implored the author to the prompter—the 
author himself had forgotten it. 

“Not a word,” hissed Cutting. ‘‘The au- 
dience’ll hear. Let "em get back. They'll do 
." 

And they did, going on with the scene 
smoothly; but those fearful seconds make wrin- 
kles in a player’s brow that never smooth out. 

The most awful lapse of the evening was 
mine—and Amelia’s—and it came at one of the 
crucial moments of the“ big act,’’ as the plot was 
reaching its climax. I had a ‘‘quick change”’ 
off the stage; that meant no time to go to my dressing-room; 
so two folds of canvas were placed around the exit, and in 
that three-cornered seclusion I dressed. As I dashed from 
the stage I ripped off my waist, and, throwing it to the 
dresser, who was waiting, seized my other garment. But 
just as I was slipping into it I discovered the costume to 
be that of the last act. Amelia had become confused with 
my many rags and had brought the wrong thing. 

“‘T’ll get it, Miss,’’ she whispered, then flew, before I 
could expostulate, with both my costumes in her arms. 

I listened to the lines on the stage, and to my horror found 
that the scene was playing much more quickly than it had 
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“We Kept Up a Stream of Conversation, and on One Topic Only —the Play” 


laughter broke into handclapping. They were twice as long 
discovering that they were amused as an audience would 
have been at home, but, on the other hand, the laugh con- 
tinued far beyond the usual time, which is a fair exchange. 

‘We must give each other time for the thought to carry 
and the laughs to come,” I warned in my mind even as I was 
speaking. And Larry, who did not quite understand my 
stubborn insistence on playing slowly, nevertheless with his 
easy adaptability got into the “temps,” and our dreaded 
first scene went off easily. 

‘*One over,’”’ I said, as we made our exit. 

Larry wiped the streaming perspiration from his face, 
although the stage was cold. ‘Not a hiss!” he ejaculated. 
“And listen! They’re screaming at Benny.” 

Delightedly we watched Mr. Benny’s scene, yet always 
alert for our own cue. As the act went on we made our 
exits exchanging little nods of congratulation or relief with 
each other. The end of the act came, and there were two big 


The playwright called through the doors, ‘All right; but 
slower, slower; let them get it.” 

Upstairs, on the stage, Junius Cutting worked with the 
crew to set the heavy scenery. It is doubtful if an English 
manager would do this thing; but nothing mattered in life 
just then to Junius except the setting of that stage in six 
minutes. 

Not for one moment during those three hours did our 
strained nerves relax. Wonderful things happened; laughs 
came when no one expected them, and tears were shed over 
lines to which no one had given much value except the 
author. Terrible things happened; Larry forgot a watch 
that was to tell the hour of a pistol-shot heard off the stage. 
Bruce Farquhar, seeing what the audience did not —the boy's 
look of terror as he felt in his empty pocket— immediately 
‘“‘faked”’ a watch in the hollow of his own hand, and from 
the experience of an old stager spoke the tenderfoot’s line. 
There was not an exchange of a glance between the two. 


rehearsed. This sometimes happens, and often the other 
way around. The half-breed, as emissary from her old tribe, 
must bring a message to the young hero, and there was the 
half-breed clad in an old skirt, with towels folded about her 
waist to make her flat, as her only corsage. In desperation 


I fled from my little room to the more pen space behind the 
scenes, and, in the next instant, an astonished stage-hand 
had been divested of his coat by a lady who needed it very 
much, and at the cue Bruce gave me I made my entrance, 
with the missive in my hands 
There was a ripple of amusement through the audience; 
but the scene was serious, and they accepted the garment 
as one of the vagaries of a converted squaw he actors, of 
course, were undisturbed. The action went wiftly, and 
more swiftly: the comic characters gave place the serious 
members and were wisely taken off the stage, and the climax 
was reached after the element of suspense had been pro- 


longed to the uttermost, but not the too uttermost. 
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This was the act when the lights in the house were 
not turned up as the end came, when the footlights re- 
mained bright, and the curtain was rung up and down 
with alarming rapidity, while Junius Cutting kept count 
that he might cable the number of calls to the New 
York papers. In tableaus, and as a body of artists, the 
company were recalled; then the principals came out in- 
dividually, and, as I stood, ugly and alone, in the centre 
of the stage listening to the British Lion roaring encour- 
agement, my last agonizing fear of ‘‘booing’”’ rolled away. 

““Oh, you are mykin’ a’it, Miss,” exclaimed the irre- 
pressible Amelia, probably to divert my mind from the 
costume episode; and once more she said it, only the tense 
was in the past, when the last act was over. 

I sat with my head on the dressing-room table while 
the tears trickled down my cheeks and my body shook 
from exhaustion. The dresser, accustomed to these 
pranks, sent for some strong, hot coffee, and the old com- 
missionaire, with his medals newly polished, brought it 
to me. 

**I say, Miss, you ’ave ’it ’em hard,” he commented; 
“all the pit was a-talkin’ of you as they went out.” 

I lifted my blotched face to the old dear. ‘‘Do you 
really think so?” I quavered to him. 

‘‘Wite for the papers, Miss, you'll see. I ’aven’t been 
on this ’ere door ten years fer nothin’. Hit’s a go, Miss, 
the whole piece, and. all the lydies and gentlemen, but 
you especial, Miss.” 

“*Go away,” I said; ‘‘I’ll burst with pride.” 
shillings richer the old man made his exit. 


ox 


An hour later seven of ussat about an improvised supper- 
table in the Farquhars’ hotel room. ‘The restaurants 
are sternty closed at half-past twelve in London, and it 
was nearly that when we had left the theatre, for there 
had been many delays. Frederica, who was to spend 
the night with me, broke the slight silence as we pulled 
up our chairs. 

‘To think I should have forgotten my hat in that 
dance-hall scene,’’ she said with a forlorn laugh. 

Now Frederica had made her entrance in that act with 
a crowd of girls, danced with the cowboys, and went off 
again with no word to speak beyond, ‘‘Come on, girls, 
he’s going to treat,’”’ but we allsaw in a moment that this 
Was a serious matter to her, so we were elaborately 
polite about it. 

When the supper arrived we found ourselves fearfully 
hungry; yet between the attacks upon cold meat, salad 
and cheese we kept up a stream of conversation, and on 
one topic only—the play. Once or twice we wandered 
from it; there was even an effort to discuss the best 
place to buy gloves, but this led up to Larry Chester's 
gauntlets’ being far too large, and Mr. Benny had no 
sooner wondered where he could get ‘‘a good coat not too 
English,’’ when the picture of me in the stage-hand’s 
borrowed plumage came to them in a rush, and the 
occurrence, which had been accepted at the time with- 
out a thought of laughter, loomed up enormously funny 
in the retrospect. 

‘‘T never noticed it,’’ said Bella. ‘‘I was trying to 
think how I could get up from that log without dis- 
turbing Mr. Farquhar.’’ 

Bruce smiled a little wearily. 

‘‘Did you get up?” I demanded. 

‘Well, I sat down again,’’ justified Bella. 

We all laughed again at this. It was so easy to be 
amused, and to be kind to each other. If friction comes 
up at all during the run of the play it is not present at the 
first night’s performance. In our mellow mood we each 
took infinite trouble to tell the others how well they had 
succeeded, yet still we cried each to the other, ‘‘ Wait!” 

‘*T just don’t think I can,”’ said Frederica. ‘‘ Imagine 
going to sleep with all those newspaper presses winking 
off their good or evil for or against us.”’ 

I looked up from my last morsel of cheese. I had been 
so lazily content that I had done very little but eat the 
food the devoted Larry put on my plate; but I was not 
yet ready for bed. That would end this lovely time of 
kindliness, of rapturous ease, of chaffing among my 
comrades. 

‘‘Why go to bed?”’ I asked, examining my watch. 
“Tt’s almost three o’clock; in an hour we can get the 
papers. Let’s go out and walk or drive or run until they 
come.” 

‘‘Now that’s a sport,”’ cried Larry Chester, rising and 
pulling back my chair to dump me gently out of it. 

The wife of Bruce Farquhar looked eager, but de- 
murred. ‘I think Bruce needs rest,’”’ she said. 


or 


Bruce Farquhar, six feet and broad-shouldered, picked 
up his little wife and tucked her under his arm. ‘Come 
on,” he said; ‘‘I’ll let her carry me when I’m too tired.” 

‘‘There’s a nice vegetable market somewhere near,” 
said Mr. Benny. ‘Never saw such fine tomatoes in my 
life. We might go there.” 

‘*Why, he means Covent Garden,” I exploded. 

‘*Sure,” said Larry, ‘‘and there’s a fancy ball in the 
Opera House, the last one of the winter season.”’ 

Bella feared that wasn't quite ‘‘au fait,’’ but was per- 
suaded, and we walked out into the early dawn, across 
the Strand, up to the market-place. There was a wonder- 
ful softness in the air that often leaves when broad day 
comes. The lights were still glimmering along the 
myriad rows of stalls, and the soft mist through which 
they shone was like a curtain of gauze. In and out 
among the chaos of great vans, tangled horses, shouting 
hucksters and twinkling hansoms, fantastic figures 
wove their way. Some were in domino, some wore 
huge coats over fluffy, short skirts. A Harlequin and 
Columbine had recklessly discarded their outer wraps 
and were riotously falling from one potato barrel to 
another. Finally a policeman gravely piloted them toa 
cab, and the hucksters laughed while they gathered up 
their scattered vegetables. 

‘*Eh, ball night!” ejaculated one; ‘‘they’s lucky ones 
who ‘as the flowers to sell.” 

This suggested a new thought, and we walked through 
the long, low market buildings to the flower stalls, where 
row upon row of spring flowers rose to greet us. A pri- 
vate carriage was waiting for one lively party; the women 
still were masked, but they need not have been, for up to 
the tips of their elaborate headdresses they were screened 
by armfuls of daffodils, flags and green vines. 


And two 


Eager to be in the running young Mr. Chester wished 
to smother us all in flowers; Mr. Benny bought toma- 
toes, and Bruce Farquhar gravely presented his little 
wife with a large potted palm. In the midst of all this a 
man slouched by from out the mist, and then another and 
another, each with a colored poster pinned to his breast 
and a roll of papers under his arm. 

For a moment we held back, half afraid to buy. 

‘*We are so happy,”’ Bella whispered; then Frederica 
valiantly set the example. 

When we had them all there was very little room for 
flowers, and no desire for anything in life beyond a place 
to read our fate, and have it over with. 


a 


‘The hotel is too far,’ gasped Mrs. Farquhar. 

‘‘Let’s rent cabs and drive around slowly,” suggested 
Larry. 

““Cabs?” I repeated. ‘‘There’s a cabman’s shelter 
down the street. It’s always open. We'll bribe them to 
let us in.”’ 

The procession of seven wound their way down the hill to 
the little green-framed shelter where coffee and rolls are 
dispensed to the ‘‘cabbies’’ only. The man in charge 
declared that it wasn’t done, but still we persuaded him 
—no matter how—and each with a different newspaper 
raced frantically through reams of crackling sheets. 

Cries of ‘It isn’t here. Oh, yes, it is!’’ ‘Only a squib!” 
or ‘‘ Full headlines!” rent the air. Then for an instant 
there was silence while all eyes hastily scanned the criti- 
cism of the play and fell eagerly upon the actors’ para- 
graph at the bottom, where, to specialize, each one 
searched madly for his name. Papers were exchanged 
with ‘‘Here, this is good for you,” or ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you 
the last act was best?’’ But there was little comment 
until we had galloped through all of them. 

Frederica broke the ecstatic silence. ‘‘And not one 
missed my hat,” she said. 

Then we shrieked with the wild laughter of those whose 
last fear had disappeared; for among all that varying 
criticism each player had found some kindly praise. 

‘*As for you,” said Farquhar, pinning an imaginary 
medal to my breast, ‘‘Queen of the Hits.” 

My protests were drowned in a flood of assurance; 
even Bella asserted that I had made the greatest success 
of any in my line, and although I shared the line alone I 
squeezed our L. L. around the waist, for she had spoken 
from the depths of her stupid honesty. 


‘*My dear people,” I murmured to myself as I turned 
once, twice, three times before I slept—‘‘ My dear work, 
with all its misery, but all its joy. To think a man could 
ask a woman to give it up for him—for him. And to get 
what in exchange? A place behind his coffee-urn, a 
house to play in, and ——”’ 

Then I murmured nothing more, for sleep had come. 


Vil 


T WAS two weeks before the Farquhars and I changed 

our quarters for permanent abiding-places. That fort- 
night we had lived in so bewildering a whirl of bliss that 
it was hard to get down to the necessities of life beyond 
flying in and out of the morning tub and seeing that our 
boots were blacked. There were more rehearsals to cut 
down the play a bit, for the Briton must get out in time 
for his early supper; whole scenes were played into talk- 
ing machines, as well as posing for pictures, which often 
meant spending an entire day in the theatre with our 
war-paint on, and there were old friends to meet, and 
some acquaintances who have a way of springing out of 
the earth at the word “success.” 

But by the end of a fortnight, when the long gallery and 
pit queue spoke a real success and all the best seats were 
being bought up for weeks ahead, we began to look about 
for ‘‘homes.’’ Poor strollers! It takes only half a dozen 
photographs on the mantelpiece, a special one on the 
dresser, and the trunks unpacked to the bottom, to be 
“at home.” Bella stayed in her hotel because she had 
five evening gowns and wanted to dress for dinner. 
Frederica was obliged to live on with her relatives. No 
one knew where Mr. Benny lived. He would be seen 
occasionally emerging from a sort of well down by the 
Embankment, and I watched him anxiously to find if he 
looked undernourished, but he never did, coming to my 
dressing-room nightly to tell me of the splendid restaurant 
dinner he had found for a shilling. 

The Farquhars went to housekeeping, and I decided on 
lodgings, for I like living after the manner of the country 
I’m in. Larry Chester thought he would go into lodgings, 
too. Now this would not do. He had been clinging 
rather timorously to me ever since receiving a Marconi- 
gram aboard the steamer from “her,’’ saying she was 
coming over next month with a woman friend. He had 
found me particularly satisfactory, for I was quite willing 
to see him when there was nothing else doing, and just as 
willing to let him go when there was. Now the Marconi- 
gram girl would stop all that. 

“She demands so much,” fretted Larry to me one day; 
“she’s not a good fellow like you.”’ 

“* Perhaps she cares for you,” I suggested. 

Larry eyed me suspiciously, his faith in himself almost 
shaken. ‘There are times,”’ he said, after a moment or 
two, “when I feel that you don’t.” 


ox 


Complacent as I was over Larry’s attitude I could 
understand for the first time how a wife who did not care 
madly for a recreant husband might make him consider- 
ably happier than one who did, and she herself remain as 
joyful as a negative person can be. And this set me to 
thinking about Aaron, for Larry was telling me whom he 
had met the night before, and I knew it would be a long 
story, and give me plenty of time for my own reflections. 

Aaron had not been entirely out of my mind for those 
two weeks. I had written him once and thanked him for 
his cable, and he, having seen our notices copied in the 
New York papers, had sent me a letter deploring the lack 
of acumen in the British public. He wrote: 


“*It’s a strange thing that it takes a broker, and not a ‘cricket,’ 
to know where you belong. I’ve always heard those critical chaps 
across the pond were sharps at getting at the truth, but I see 
they’ve only surface knowledge after all. ‘The Times,’ for 
instance—why didn’t their man cry out in their respectable col- 
umns, ‘And as for you, Miss Rhoda Miller, take that putty off 


your nose, those plumpers out of your cheeks; scrub off that 
Indian red; tear off those wrappings which make your figure one 
hideous. straight line. Throw back your shoulders, stop toeing in, 
go home, and, once there, hunt up your Aaron Adams, a most 
presentable young man who is yearning for you, and let him, in 
turn, hunt upa minister’? But did the critic say that? No. He 
said, ‘Not in many years have I seen the individuality of an 
actress so thoroughly lost in the character she portrays.’ ”’ 


Then Aaron went on to speak of other things, but not of 
the kiss; nor had I referred to it nor his mean cowardice 
when I wrote him. But it amused me to see that he had 
omitted from his quoting the last line of the critic: ‘It 
must be a joy to Miss Rhoda Miller to have so perfectly 
found her niche.” 

I looked at Larry smilingly from out my dreams, and 
he nodded his head in surprising affirmation. ‘‘It’s a 
fact,’”’ he said. 

At this I turned back to the embers of the hotel tea- 
room fire and went on with my musing, for I realized that 
he was not as yet half through with his adventure. It was 
not difficult to put Aaron out of my thoughts when I 
wanted to in those days; even our parting had grown a 
little dim in my mind; and for the next few minutes I 
chose and domiciled myself in an apartment all chintz- 
hung and Georgian-chaired. It was so easy to find such 
rooms before a glowing fire that by the time young Mr. 
Chester bade me good-by and swung off to his club I 
had decided to drive right out to the lodgings of my 
choice and pay a deposit on them. 


or 


So, presently, I took a cab by the hour, following the 
advice of a porter, although I didn’t anticipate spending 
any time over the selection. I had decided to live uptown 
past Buckingham Palace, partly because I liked the drive, 
and partly because I was entitled to a good neighborhood, 
since this was my third visit. I began at the top of a 
street of little houses where the casements and doors were 
in bright green, and lovely boxes of pink geraniums with 
white marguerites crept out from under every window- 
sill, and swung daringly on the ledges, and I told the driver 
he could wait there, as I was just going in to get lodgings. 
He said he’d better follow me, as then I would not have 


so far to walk back. This was not encouraging, but I 


made my attack upon the first house having the little 
sign ‘‘ Apartments” in the window, confident that neither 
the horse nor I would have much distance to cover. 

The young persons who opened the first three doors at 
which I ‘‘knocked and rang’”’ said there were no rooms 
unoccupied. 

‘“Then why,” I asked of the last of the three, ‘‘don’t 
you take your card in?”’ 

The young person gazed at me. 
that, could we, Madam?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” I responded; ‘‘it doesn’t require much 
muscle.” 

The young person passed over my flippancy, and went 
on serenely to explain: ‘If we would tyke it out ’ow 
would they know there was apartments?” 

‘‘But there aren’t,” I shrieked. 

“Ho, yus, there are, there’s apartments in the ’ouse; 
but they're let just now, aren’t they, Madam?” 

Worsted I went on down the street, and the cab trailed 
after me. At the next house I tried there was no card in 
the window, so I thought I might reasonably expect to 
secure accommodation; as a result, the door was firmly 
closed on me by an icy butler at the beginning of my 
request. 

“Better stick to the signs, Mum,” advised the cabby, 
seeing my misadventure. He and I became very good 
friends as the hour went on. He would drive down the 
street ahead of me while I was interviewing various land- 
ladies, and, upon discovering a fresh-looking house with 
“lice curtings” in the window, would gallop his horse 
noisily back to announce his find. As it was a quiet 
street, just off Belgrave Square, our mode of procedure 
commanded a good deal of attention. 


ox 


For two hours I searched and for two days afterward. 
I had long since given up chintz and old mahogany furni- 
ture when at last I found a drawing-room and bedroom 
with connecting doors. An early Victorian atmosphere 
hung over the house, and while there was no bathroom 
there was a large wardrobe, which was more than I had 
seen elsewhere. 

So I settled down in my lodgings, unpacked my photo- 
graphs, rearranged the furniture, and piece by piece gar- 
nered and handed over to the housemaid, Cissy, the 
innumerable small bits of bric-A-brac which have a way 
of infesting English drawing-rooms. I gave, as an excuse, 
the fear that I might break them. It was really very com- 
fortable with an open fire going, and as soon as Cissy 
understood my remarkable ways, or, rather, as soon as 
she ceased to attempt to understand them, we got on 
very well. 

There is nothing disobliging about a Briton; it is simply 
that he cannot accommodate himself to a way of doing 
things different from his nine-century-old fashion. When 
I told Cissy that my tin tub could be prepared before the 
fire in the drawing-room she wavered in and out uncer- 
tainly for half an hour, evidently with messages from the 
landlady, but in deadly terror of delivering them. I went 
on with my coffee and toast which was served at my bed- 
side, watching developments. The burst came at last. 
But it was a very weak argument for an American. 

“It ayn’t done, Mum,” said the cowering Cissy. 

‘“‘What isn’t done, Cissy?” I inquired. 

“The barth in the droring-room; they has ’em by their 
beds, Mum. You might splash the carpet, mightn’t 
you, Mum?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘and I probably will; but it might be 
an improvement. Think how pleasant to see your carpet 
clean and bright once more.” 

This mode of talk was a mistake, but I had to have my 
little fling before I forced myself to the necessary dis- 
agreeable tone. 

“You tell Mrs. Buckle,’’ I continued, hardening vis- 
ibly, ‘‘that Americans all bathe before the drawing-room 
fire. But as a concession to her I shall be careful not to 
splash.” 

Then the tub came up—a round one. I had been 
given my choice between this style and a chair-effect, 


“‘Aoh, we couldn’t do 
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First the Infant in Its Mother’s Arms 


This is the first of a series of drawings by Miss Smith illustrating The Seven Ages of Childhood. The second dra 
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What is The Emmanuel Movement? 


Who is its Founder and What are His Methods? 
By the Reverend Lyman P. Powell 


Rector of Saint John’s Church, Northampton, Massachusetts 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


In connection with Doctor Worcester’s series of arficles on his now world-famous ‘‘ Emmanuel Movement,’’ 
which begins in this number, it was thought wise to print a brief, popular explanation of the movement itself. 
This article seeks to do this. Mr. Powell is not only in intelligent touch with The Emmanuel Movement, but 
is himself the head of an Emmanuel clinic in connection with his own church. THE EDITORS. 








IRST let me ‘tell. about the founder of The 
Emmanuel Movement. 

The Reverend Elwood Worcester was born 
in Massillon, Ohio, in 1862, was graduated in 
1886 from Columbia College, and from the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in 1887, was made a Ph. D. by the 
University of Leipzig after three years’ study of philosophy 
under Fechner, psychology under Wundt, Hebrew under 
the two Delitsches, and was later honored by Hobart College 
and the University of Pennsylvania with the degree of D. D. 
While still under thirty years of age he returned to America to 
serve successively as Professor of Philosophy at Lehigh 
University, Rector of Saint Stephen’s Church in Philadelphia, 
and, since 1904, Rector of Emmanuel Church in Boston. 

In Philadelphia the most distinguished member of his parish 
was Doctor S. Weir Mitchell, the eminent neurologist, and 
Doctor Worcester’s first ideas of a union of religion and medi- 
cine came from his friendly talks with his famous parishioner. 
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What Doctor Worcester Saw After Much Thought was this: 
that men were thinking, reading and talking about spiritual 
things who not long before were bored by the mere mention 
of them. But he felt that the church and the minister could 
do more for men than they were doing. He believed that the 
vision of a Christ Who healed the body and the mind as well 
could be made to brighten and quicken the world’s imagination. 
So, a year after Doctor Worcester had gone to Boston, he 
decided to give practical expression to his ideas by the organ- 
ization of an Emmanuel class for the home treatment of tuber- 
culosis. This class, by its cure of from seventy-five to eighty 
per cent. of patients, at once invited comparison with the best 
sanitariums. 

The work was now in a way started. But it was not until a 
vear later, in the autumn of 1906, that what is now known as 
The Emmanuel Movement was actually organized. Doctor 
Worcester had become profoundly impressed with the possi- 
bilities of treating nervous troubles by mental and spiritual 
agencies, and after taking counsel with medical experts he 
announced his willingness to begin the work. 

Happily he had at hand a helper of peculiar fitness for such 
work in the person of his present assistant, the Reverend 
Samuel McComb, A. M., D. D., who, born in the north of 
Ireland, graduated from Oxford, made a D. D. by the University 
of Glasgow, sometime student in philosophy, psychology and 
theology at Berlin, brought to The Emmanuel Movement an 
experience, like that of Doctor Worcester, acquired not only in 
the ministry but also in the academic sphere, for he was once 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Queen’s University, 
Canada. To complete the analogy, Doctor McComb had for 
his friend and his parishioner across the sea a neurologist of no 
less standing than Doctor William Graham, under whom he 
made a special study of abnormal psychology. 

It was to two men so similarly and singularly prepared as 
Doctor Worcester and Doctor McComb that the responsibility 
fell of proving to the world that the healing ministry of Jesus 
can be restored without injury either to intelligent Christianity 
or to scientific medicine. 


From the First, Members of All Churches and of none have 
been welcomed and treated without charge. Not only has 
there been no proselyting, but also every disposition on the 
part of patients to lose interest in their own denomination has 
been steadily discouraged. In some instances Protestants 
and Catholics have become more faithful to their own because, 
through The Emmanuel Movement, they have found the 
healing Christ, and evidences of the fact are multiplying. 

The Emmanuel Movement is not among the various cults 
in competition with the doctors. No case is treated except 
after diagnosis and approval by a reputable doctor, and to 
make the diagnosis as accurate as possible a staff of medical 
experts is ever in attendance at Emmanuel Church, headed by 
Doctor Isador H. Coriat, one of the most eminent physicians in 
Boston, and for many years the personal assistant of the famous 
Doctor Morton Prince, who has advised at every stage and in 
every way assisted to keep secure the relationship between the 
movement and the medical profession. Physicians from all 
parts of the land who have come from time to time to make a 


of tissue has actually begun. Along the line laid down |y 
Doctor Weir Mitchell in the words: ‘There is no scientific 
record of any case of organic disease having been cured by any 
form of influence exerted through the mind,” The Emmanuel 
Movement rests its front, and refuses to take any forward step 
into the field of the organic until the medical profession itself 
shall order an advance. 


To Some The Emmanuel Methods May Seem Strange. To 
the psychologist and the neurologist the principles at any rate 
are perfectly familiar. They are outlined in the entrancing 
pages of Professor William James and Doctor Weir Mitchell, 
and though they are overshadowed in the public mind by his 
“rest cure,’”? Doctor Mitchell has made use of some of them 
without their terminology for more than thirty years. He has 
even established connection between religion and medicine by 
calling on the clergymen to help him in specific instances, and 
no longer ago than last May he remarked that ‘‘ The physician 
who has never sought in such cases the aid of the clergyman 
has missed some valuable assistance.” 

The Emmanuel Movement makes use of both the social uplift 
and the individual direction. There is a class for the prevention 
of functional ailments as well as a clinic for their cure. Any 
Wednesday evening from October until May you will find, if 
you drop in at Emmanuel Church one of the most beautiful 
church interiors in the land well filled with worshipers. A 
restful prelude on the organ allures the soul to worship. With- 
out the aid of any choir several familiar hymns are sung by 
everybody who can sing and many who cannot. A Bible lesson 
is read. The Apostles’ Creed is said in unison. Requests for 
prayers in special cases are gathered up into one prayerful effort 
made without the help of any book. One Wednesday evening 
Doctor Worcester gives the address, another evening Doctor 
McComb. The theme is always one of practical significance 
like hurry, worry, fear or grief, and the healing Christ is made 
real in consequence to many an unhappy heart. Though the 
mass effect of the service, which is always followed by a purely 
social hour in the adjoining parish house, is prophylactic, it is 
not at all uncommon for insomnia, neuralgia and kindred ills 
to disappear in the self-forgetfulness of such an evening. 


But it is in the Clinic Conducted Every Day by one or 
other of the two head workers assisted by eleven helpers that 
the treatment is direct and definite. Every applicant must first 
submit to diagnosis. If organic trouble is disclosed he is not 
accepted as a patient. If the disease appears to be simply 
functional the applicant is registered for treatment and passed 
on into the Rector’s study. There he finds himself in an 
environment in which the very appointments of the room con- 
duce to the disclosure of every fact, physical, mental, social, 
moral, spiritual, which bears in any way upon the situation. 
To the frankness which the family doctor’s presence can evoke 
is added the confidence which the confessional inspires. All 
the conditions are for many a new patient immediately supplied 
which unlock the hidden wholesomeness of his subconscious 
life and lead by rapid stages to complete recovery. 

Where more is needed than the full self-revelation, in itself 
curative, and the prayer and godly counsel which succeed it, 
the patient is next invited to be seated in a reclining chair, 
taught to relax all his muscles, calmed by soothing words, and 
in a state of physical relaxation and mental quiet the unwhole- 
some thoughts and the untoward symptoms are dislodged from 
his consciousness, and in their place are sown the seeds of more 
health-giving thoughts and nobler habits. The spiritual result 
of such an experience outbulks all else. As week after week 
patients come for treatment they frequently lose interest in the 
ailments which were once their torment, physical health 
becomes a casual by-product of the spiritual uplift, and the 
sometime patient, well once more, one day goes away like Jacob 
after Peniel, singing to the world, “I have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved.” 


The Patient has His Share in applying the treatment. 
The cure is never permanent without his complete and constant 
codéperation. The walls of Jericho may fall before one blast 
of the Emmanuel trumpet, but there is many a mile of self- 
reéducation to be trudged before the promised land of perfect 
health is his to keep. The spendthrift emotions are to be 







study of the work have gone away to praise both its principles 
and practice; and Doctor Richard Cabot, another of the lead- 
ing medical practitioners in Boston, after a careful reading of 
the records of the cases covering a long period, wrote under his 


brought to book. The relaxed will is to be reénergized. 
Conscience, grown perhaps a little careless, is to be aroused and 
kept awake. Every day while he is undergoing treatment, and 




























own signature in “‘ The Outlook” that great good has been done 
and no harm that he can find. 


Looking Back Over Two Years of Work in Boston and 
one year in Northampton, Massachusetts, in Detroit, in Chicago 
and elsewhere—for the movement has been reaching out as 
rapidly as is desirable—the results may thus be briefly stated: 
Without detachment from their church or from their doctor 
several thousand people have been cured or much improved 
who once were suffering from such ills as nervous dyspepsia, 
neuralgia, false paralysis, neurasthenia, psychasthenia, hypo- 
chondria, melancholia, hysteria, insomnia, fixed ideas, morbid 
fears, suicidal tendencies, alcoholism, morphinism, cocainism 
and kindred troubles of the nerves or mind. 

Whether the treatment offers more than a wholesome mental 
attitude and a bracing spiritual atmosphere in such ills as 
Bright’s disease, tuberculosis, actual paralysis, arthritis and 
well-established insanity has not as yet been seriously consid- 
ered. The movement is <ssentially conservative. It defers at 
every point to science. It accepts the judgment of the medical 
expert that while mental and spiritual treatment may prove 
efficacious in functional disorders where there is nothing worse 
than the impaired or perverted action of some vital organ, other 
treatment is required in all organic troubles where degeneration 
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for many a day thereafter, the patient must go alone into the 
silence of suggestibility, drive out the morbid and the evil from 
his mind, and all day long by sustained effort keep his mind 
filled with better thoughts. 

There is among the Emmanuel methods a place for the “rest 
cure.” It is in certain cases clearly indicated. But there is a 
larger place for the “work cure,” and fourteen hundred of the 
cases which have come for consultation or treatment have been 
set at some steady work that unifies the personality, swings the 
centre out of self, oceupies the thoughts and furnishes normal 


and habitual expression to the newborn energies. 


Every Emmanuel worker is at times awestruck by the imme- 
diate effectiveness of the treatment. Headaches of long stand- 
ing have quickly disappeared. Insomnia, so stubborn in the 
presence of the doctor, has sometimes vanished in one sitting. 
Heart-pain, not less severe because only functional, has been 
relieved in one short interview. And the unhappy sufferer from 
hysterical paralysis has left her bed to walk as if by magic after 
one clear call to make the venture. But the only magic known 
in The Emmanuel Movement is the magic of a mind surcharged 
with faith and operative within bounds set for it by the scientific 
doctor. And when the principles and methods of the movement 
are understood and everywhere in exercise, no one will think to 
leave his faithful minister or his good family doctor to find the 
healing Christ Whose “touch has still its ancient power.” 
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We are manufacturers — 


If you conduct your household finances 
intelligently and economically, you are 
interested in both Price and Quality 
—especially in times like these when you 
want to make every dollar count. 

If you need a stove or range of any 
kind, I ask you to allow me to send you 
a Kalamazoo catalogue. Whether you 
are in the habit of “buying by mail” or 
not, | want to show you how easily and 
conveniently you can buy a Kalamazoo 
and how much money you save by buy- 
ing direct from our factory at actual 


Take our catalogue and compare the 
Kalamazoo line with the best stoves and 
ranges you find on sale in stores. 
pare price and quality, and | promise 
you that you will save more money 
by buying a Kalamazoo, and that you 
will get a better stove or range for the 
money than you can get anywhere else 


Understand my promise: (1) As high a grade 
stove or range as you can 


Investigate. 


now more about it. 


snow you the difference between the manufac- 
turer's price and the retail price. A postal card 
will bring you full information. Give me a chance 
to prove what the Kalamazcoplan meansto you. 


We Pay the Freight 


We have sold in the past six years, thousands 
ranges to readers of this magazine ; 
we have a larger number of individual customers 
than any other stove campany in existence — 


more than 100,000 families who have found 
— that Kalamazoo prices save money; 
— that Kalamazoo quality gives entire 


— that the Kalamazoo plan enables you 
to buy more safely and more easily 
in your own home than you can in a 


not 


We sell to you direct from our factory, freight 
prepaid, at actual factory pri 
dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 

We sell to you on a 360 days approval test, and 
| promise you now that we will promptly and 


rices. 


find anywhere at any 
A saving to you of from 20% to 40% 
— amounting to $5 or $6 on our smallest stoves 
and as high as $30 and $35 on our largest; (3) 
T ecling that is safer for you, more 

more satisfactory than 
buying at retail; (4) Your money back without 
i if you do not find your purchase in 
every way exactly as represented. 
‘o not take it for granted that ** you can do just 

as well" elsewhere. 
not form an intelligent opinion of the Kalamazoo 


** mail 
We own and operate one of the largest, 
best equipped and most modern stove plants in 


You save all the 














































Com- 


ou can- 


Let me 





order 


cheerfully refund every cent you have paid us, if 
you do not find your purchase in every way 
exactly as represented. 

know that Kalamazoo quality will satisfy 
you — because you cannot secure a better stove 













cor parison. 


Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., 
Mfrs. 






We Pay 
the Freight 


All 


For gas stoves and ranges 








or range, in the whole world ; 

| know that Kalamazoo prices will surprise you 
when you compare them with the pric 
and ranges sold in the “‘ round about’ expensive 


ay; 
| know that you will find our selling plan easy 
and convenient for you. 
But! cannot convince you of this, unless you are 
willing to let me quote you prices. 
et our catalogue. 


Send Postal for Catalogue 


For coal and wood stoves and ranges 
Catalogue No. 306 
Catalogue No. 807 


Write today to 


William Thompson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


es of stoves 


Even if you do not pur- 
chase from us, you ought to have our prices for 


Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 





360 Days 
Approval Test 


‘alamazoo cook stoves and ranges have patent 


thei mometers which make baking and roasting easy 














What Women are Fieedlessly Doing 


The Next Time You Buy a Grebe Feather for Your Hat 
Think of These Pictures 


Photographs Taken by H. T. Bohlman and William L. Finley, of the Oregon Audubon Society 





A Story in Three Pictures 


FIRST PICTURE 


AWorse Story in More Pictures 
FIRST PICTURE 

















This Mother-Grebe is Setting Out to Find Food for 
Her Babies. A Skin-Hunter is Hidden in the 
Reeds: a Shot Rings Out — and 


SECOND PICTURE 

















Five Minutes Later: This is the Mother Being Hacked 
to Pieces to Decorate a Woman’s Hat 


THIRD PICTURE 

















This Littke Baby-Grebe was Looking Out Upon the Water 
While His Mother was Shot Down, Waiting for Her to Come 
Back with Food, Unable to Help Himself. Tens of Thousands 
of These Baby-Birds Starve to Death Each Year Waiting for 
Their Mothers Who are Killed and Slaughtered 
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‘Tiffany Blue Book 
Christmas Edition 


Tiffany & Co.’s 1909 Blue 
Book has been just issued and 
a copy will be sent upon 
request. This catalogue is 
a book of reference giving 
general information, with the 
range of prices, of Tiffany & 
Co.’s entire stock, including 
their most recent manufac- 














Just an Hour’s Work: All that Remains of a Colony 
of Mother-Grebes Killed and Slaughtered 
for Women’s Hats 


THE OTHER THREE PICTURES 

















These Little Baby-Grebes are Watching and Waiting Patiently 

for Their Mothers to Come and Feed Them. What is Left of 

the Mothers is Shown in the First Picture in This Column. 

All of These Baby-Birds, Like Thousands of Others Lach 
Year, Were Left to Starve 





||| tures in gold, silver, ivory, 
||| leather, stationery, etc., and 
||| their latest importations of 
precious stones and artistic 
merchandise; suitable for wed- 
ding presents or holiday gifts 


Like its many predecessors, 
the 1909 Blue Book contains 
no illustrations; Tiffany & 
Co. finding it inexpedient to 
issue an illustrated catalogue, 
| as many of their richer arti- 
||| cles are not duplicated, and 


changing through the intro- 


Tiffany & Co. do not em- 
ploy agents or sell their wares 
||| through dealers. Through 
the facilities of their Corre- 
spondence Department, per- 





sons living at a distance are 
brought in direct communica- 
tion with the house and are 
assured of prompt and eff- 
cient service 

A corps of experienced 
the 
extensive stock of Tiffany & 
Co., give their entire time to 


salesmen, familiar with 





answering inquiries and fill- 
ing mail orders. Their knowl- 


edge of what is most in favor 


is suitable for any occasion, 


assures patrons of careful and 





intelligent selections 

U pon advice as to require- 
ments with limit of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will send photo- 
graphs, cuts or descriptions 
affords. 


of what their stock 


Selections of articles will be 





sent on approval to persons 


known to the house or to 


those who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory 


references 








| The Blue Book emphasizes 
Tiffany & Co. 


always W elcome a comparison 


the fact that 


of prices 
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As an Actor Sees 








A Successful Actor Frankly Analyzes the Women Who Attend 
the Theatre and the Women Who Act 


EXSHE stage is the only place wherein woman 
4 competes successfully with man and 
often exceeds him in the matter of finan- 
cial reward. Her temperament and 
oA | & accomplishments find free scope on the 
Ais eS stage, for all women are born with a 
sense of the drama. This undoubtedly accounts not 
only for woman’s success as a player, but also for the 
fact that our theatres are largely supported by the 
attendance of women. 

It becomes, therefore, a matter of supreme import- 
ance that the theatrical product be kept wholesome. 
There is a fine, sound moral to be drawn from the his- 
toric anecdote about Molitre’s reading each new play 
from his pen to his poor, illiterate cook. If she roared 
over the comic passages or was touc hed by the senti- 
mental scenes; if “Mascarille’” made her laugh and 
“Tartuffe” filled her with righteous wrath, the 
dramatist felt that those characters were real and human. But if 
Molitre’s mistress of the kitchen did not approve of his work he 
threw it straightway into the fire of her oven: so the tradition goes. 
Whether it be true or not, we all know that many clever women can, 
in a few conversational scraps, epitomize the merit of a play or an 
actor. Speaking for myself, I may say that the severest critic I have 
ever had is my wife. 

I have frequently heard a prospective ticket-purchaser (a man) 
inquire at the box-office: “I want to bring my wife and daughter to 
see this play. Is it all right?” 





One Can Readily Understand the Especial Appeal of the drama 
to women because it is an emotional appeal. All art is the expression 
of an emotion, and that of the theatre is the most emotional of all arts. 
The capacity to enjoy this stirring-up of feeling begins with the young 
girl when emotion is fraught with wonder, mystery and illusion, and it 
never leaves her, nor would she desire it. On the contrary, a man 
generally parts with his illusions early, and often refuses to see a 
strongly-pathetic play, because with him the stir of emotion brings 
actual discomfort. But woman glories in hysteria and loves the tears 
she sheds over the sorrows of the stage heroine. 

I can see where this emotional safety-valve is of inestimable value 
to women. Tothe shop-girl, surrounded by sordid, painful conditions 
of daily grind, the play is a glimpse of fairyland; with the wife whose 
domestic surroundings are hard and uncongenial, the play lifts her 
into a higher, more hopeful mood. There is no doubt that hundreds 
of tired housekeepers go to bed at night happier for the brief hour of 
forgetfulness of domestic worries that they have found in a good play. 
The theatre in such cases becomes a mental and spiritual narcotic. Of 
course this is not taking a very exalted view of the mission of the 
theatre. Narcotics are prescribed only in extreme cases, and if their 
use be persisted in their efficacy fails at last. Chronic morphinism is a 
very dreadful affair, and so is chronic and indiscriminate theatregoing, 
because to the jaded theatregoer the world of illusion is gone forever. 
A man tires of the theatre sooner than does a woman, but unless her 
selection of plays be guided by good taste, she, too, sooner or later, 
meets her Waterloo, in that the capacity for enjoyment is permanently 
routed. The theatre loses for her that sense of fresh enjoyment that 
it should always possess for man or woman. 

It is a deplorable fact that when playgoing becomes a mania with 
women they cease to be normal human beings. They become unbridled 
enthusiasts. On my way to the stage door to prepare for my work 
behind the footlights I often stop in sheer amazement in contemplation 
of the long line of prospective spectators waiting for the doors of the 
playhouse to open and admit them to the gallery. Most of these 
patient waiters are women. Inclement weather does not seem to abate 
their ardor one jot. They will patiently stand for an hour or more in 
regimental file waiting to pay their toll, and in all kinds of weather. 

It may seem that of all people the actor himself would be completely 
satiated by theatrical joys. But this is not so. I take the keenest 
pleasure in theatregoing, but I go only to the best when the oppor- 
tunity of resting from my own work presents itself. If I were to be 
tricked into attendance upon an unworthy, inartistic play I should 
probably get up from my seat and leave the theatre. It would be so 
with most of the members of my craft, I fancy. Now, if women would, 
in the same way as does the actor, study the drama to a proper extent 
and pattern their choice upon idealism and good taste, there would be 
fewer vulgar music shows and fewer playhouses de voted to vitiating 
vaudeville. This course of study I should recommend to men as well, 
but women lead men—especially into the theatre. 


I Have Been Inclined to Look With Some Amusement upon 
woman’s attitude toward the actor. Of course this attitude is an emi- 
nently human view, after all. She either likes him or she does not. 
There is rarely a middle course with her. It is a case of personal 
appeal and not of reason or logic. If his personality pleases her, then 
the actor, like the king, can do no wrong; but if he is unsympathetic to 
her then, like the little girl with the curl, ‘‘ when he is bad he is horrid.” 

She cares very little what the actor plays so long as she may enter 
the shrine and see the curtain rise and fall upon the miracles wrought 
by her god—or goddess, for in all fairness it must always be admitted 
that the object of her worship is more often an actress than an actor. 

I am aware that I am meeting with some difficulties here. The 
actor must deal more considerably with his own personality in his 
work than does the writer, the painter or the sculptor. The latter 
group stand behind their product: the actor zs his. But how often one 
hears from neighboring feminine auditors at the theatre such illumi- 
native conversational scraps as this: 

“Oh, I think Mr. A is just splendid! Did you know he’s married? 
Oh, yes—he has a suite of apartments at The Elysian. I know a girl 
whose brother meets him every day at his club. 
just perfect? He goes to London every summer for his clothes. Do 
you like the leading woman? I think her dress is a sight! I mean to 
do my hair the way she does, though. You too?” 

Isn’t that fine intellectual appreciation of ART? Yet this is what 
one commonly hears in the theatre seats. How much more it would 
mean for the stage, for the actor and for the woman auditor, if her 
conversation were something like this: 

“Did you see his Hamlet? No? You must see it. It is the only 
Hamlet I ever saw that made me forget the actor and the theatre. He 
has a way of making blank verse seem like every-day human Speec BS” 

Or: “No, I do not care for this play. It isn’t real life—it isn’t true 
art, and so it isn’t what I want when I go tothetheatre. Ethically it is 
all wrong. The heroine is the most unreal thingI know. She hasn’t a 
decent impulse. If you met such a person in real life you couldn’t 
know her nor introduce her into your home. And yet the author tries 
to make her an angel and a martyr. 

If her remarks are of some such nature there is hope for her and 
for the better kind of drama. She then is befriending the purpose of 





Doesn’t his coat fit’ 


the author and the actor, the former to present the 
problems, the joys, the sorrows, the hopes, the tears, 
the laughter and the ideals of life through the medium 
of constructive playwriting, and the latter to embody 
the characters thus created, to illuminate them by the 
power and illusion as well as the recreative function of 
his art, so that they become living, breathing things, 
the memory of whom is carried away and cherished 
when the curtain falls. 


Now, When a Man Criticises a Play he is apt to 
be more just—he is less inclined to allow his prej- 
udices to interfere with his judgment. He will admire 
the way in which an actor interprets a despicable 
character, while a woman votes the amalgamation 
detestable. The truth is that with both men and women 
auditors the réle and the actor become identical to a 
very great extent, and therefore woman is the more 
sympathetic auditor, for villainy should be hated and heroism loved 
when presented on the stage—that is the purpose of the playwright. 
Men catch the wit of the spoken line more quickly; women respond 
more readily to sentiment. Their sense of beauty is keener. 

It is because of this very impatience on the part of women with cold 
logic that I always distrust the written verdict of the feminine dramatic 
critic. True, she is likely to be right instinctively, but she is not 
impartial. She is too much like the mother who sees only the virtues 
of her own children, and only the faults of her neighbor’s children. 
Yet for all this I must confess that when I find a play or performance 
has puzzled me in its meaning or interpretation, I am most anxious 
to know the verdict of the women. If this is favorable, and coincides 
with my own impression, I confess to a feeling of greater security. 


If | Were Asked: ‘What is the most pernicious tendency of the 
American playhouse?” I should unhesitatingly say the bad influ- 
ence of the matinée girl. And by matinée girl I do not necessarily 
mean the young girls who are allowed too much freedom by devoted 
but misguided parents, but in that category I place the indolent woman 
who passes for an intelligent person, but who is in truth an illiterate, 
candy-eating woman whose idea of amusement is found in omnivorous 
theatregoing. Women, the great factor in the American theatre, 
may namely, the matinée girl and the 
student of the drama. If one should insist upon a middle class I 
should be forced to admit a small lot of women who occasionally 
attend the theatre for amusement, but even they would show a tend- 
ency toward one of the two great classes. 

Far be it from me to cry down the habit of theatregoing. What I 
would rather do is to curb its greedy tendency. And the method I 
should advocate would be to have the second class (the students) 
take steps to educate the taste of the greater class (the matinée girls), 
and to open their eyes to the vital side of the drama and the part it 
can take and does take in the lives of the community. I should 
not take away their ideal, but I should try to make them appreciate, 
yea, worship, if you will, the artist—not the player. 

I would not put a ban upon the romantic play, the melodrama or 
the farce, and exalt the classic drama. I believe in the relaxation to be 
found in the theatre, and the moral lesson that a play will drive home 
with more attractive suggestion than will one sermon in a thousand. 
But I should like to uproot the habit among young girls of going to 
see ‘fa show.” 





The American Woman Will Ever be the Chief Support of the 
theatre. ‘The average man is too seriously engaged in earning a fortune 
to care a great deal for the theatre as an art. He will accompany his 
wife and daughter if the play be entertaining and not hampered with 
symbols or morals. At a Shakespearean performance one sees old 
men or lads from sixteen to twenty in the audience, while men between 
thirty and sixty are in the minority. It is to women that we owe the 
introduction of Ibsen’s plays. 

To a mother I should say: ‘Look to your daughter; let her not 
walk too much i’ the sun.”? Don’t let her become too early an habitual 
theatregoer. Make a playa rare treat—a reward for good behavior. 
Read to her “ Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare’’—then take her to see 
the plays to which the daughter has listened. She will find them quite 
as fascinating, believe me, as ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty” or the trained 
dogs in the vaudeville. 

The responsibility for nurturing a start in the right path of the 
appreciation of the theatre rests with the parent or guardian. Moral 
responsibility usually falls on the woman, and so if we are to have 
drama of the highest type the future theatregoer must be guarded and 
directed by her. But above all, let this rule influence every mother 
and guardian: take no young person to see a play about which a 
previous inquiry has not been made. It is true that I place the sole 
responsibility of plays upon the public. But there is exactly where 
it belongs. 


Now, One Word as to the Women on the Stage. I repeat that 
it is the only profession wherein women stand shoulder to shoulder 
with men. Their financial reward is often—one may say—unreason- 
ably great. A Tetrazzini, for instance, will earn in a few weeks a sum 
twice the yearly salary of the President of the United States. Beauty, 
youth and natural dramatic instinct are factors in the early success of 
an actress, while a young man who seeks the heights must climb more 
slowly. But if woman succeeds earlier in finding public favor a man 
holds his place longer. Even the student of the drama is fickle. A 
woman’s popularity wanes with her beauty, while a man will slip into 
parts suited to his age and he will be serving the public long after the 
woman has been forced to retire. 

There is no doubt that the actress is a wonderful woman. 
lay all the laurels at herfeet. She is keenly intelligent—a great student 
of life and often a student of literature. If it be true, as I think it is, 
that she is not guided by reason, the fact nevertheless remains that 
her instinct is almost unerringly true. She is impulsive because she 
is highly organized. She is generous to a fault and charitable beyond 
any class of women. In our own generation the actress has undeni- 
ably towered over the actor. Sarah Bernhardt has received more 
adulation from playgoers the world over than any masculine actor. 
Nor need we take a specific example like Bernhardt; each new 
theatrical season witnesses the triumph of some hitherto- unknown 
feminine star in the dramatic world. 


I would 


Within the Last Few Seasons the ranks of the acting profession 
have been increased with the recruiting of a better social class. Well- 
bred, well-educated women turn to the stage today as a means of 
livelihood with no fear of loss of caste. It was not so long ago that 
a woman of good birth who espoused the stage was forthwith 
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line in each hat and slip doll’s head into the slit thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll may be made to stand, 
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By Lina Beard, One of the Authors of 
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the Children Busy 
and Happy 











Figure 1—The Beginning of the Stove 








Figure 2— The Finished Stove 
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Figure 3 —The Dresser 


With Illustrations 
from Photographs 
by the Author 











Figure 4 —The Furnished Kitchen 








real kitchen where it is neat, 
bright and sunshiny, and you 
know just how delightfully fas 
) cinating such a place can be when 





on and lots of good things in and on the stove; 
especially delightful is it if you can actually help 
a little and are allowed to cut out some of the 
cookies with a small tin cutterorathimble. But 
I can tell you of something even better fun than 
that: it is the making of a toy kitchen with 
empty spools, and the entire kitchen will not cost 
one cent of money 

See how firm and substantial the little kitchen 
furniture looks in the photograph with its fine 
stove, dresser and washtub (Figure 4). You 
can readily make such furniture; the work is 
very easy. Use four spools for the feet of 
the stove; over these lay a piece of pasteboard 
about six inches long and four inches wide, 
allowing it to project beyond the front feet 
to form the apron; then build on the body of 
the stove, making it of spools two layers deep, 
as in Figure 1. Cut a piece of pasteboard to 
fit over the spools for the stove top, and have 
it long enough to stand out a short distance 
at the back; then you can build on the stove- 
pipe (Figure 2). 

Make the dresser of spools and strips cut from 
pasteboard boxes (Figure 3). 

For the tub stand four spools close together, 
and set a little round box on top of them. Make 
the washboard of a piece of paper folded many 
times backward and forward, fan fashion. After 
carefully creasing the folds pull the paper out 
slightly and put it in the tub for the next wash- 
day (Figure 4). 


E HAVE trolley-cars now which run not 

only through cities and towns but way out in 
the country as well, where the birds sing merrily 
and pretty wild flowers grow in abundance, so it 
happens that in these days a trolley ride often 
means a most delightful outing trip. 

I wonder if you have ever thought how much 
the little wooden and paper boys and girls living 
in Playland would enjoy such a trip; and you 
know that in Playland we can have springtime 
or summer whenever we wish. All we have to do 
is to say “ Let’s pretend,” and, quick as a flash, 
everything is as we wish in regard to weather 
and country. But we will have to manufacture 
a trolley-car for the little people to ride in; how- 
ever, the work will require only a few moments. 

Hunt up an old pasteboard box, for you will 
need a box lid about fifteen inches long and 
eight inches wile as a foundation for the realistic 
little trolley-car (Figure 5). Use eight spools for 
wheels; place two spool wheels near the front 
and two near the back on each side. Lay the 
spools down flat and rest the edge of the box lid 
on the body of the spools; then stand a row of 
eleven spools on each side of the top of the box lid. 
Beginning at one end of one row build up every 
other spool into a three-spool column; the inter- 
vening spaces form the open windows of the 
car. Build windows on the opposite side of 
the car in the same way, and place a row of spools 
tight up against the bottom spools of each side 
of the car to form the car seats. Roof the car 
with a piece of cardboard, cut off square at one 
end and rounded at the other. On top of each 
side of this roof place one row of six buttonhole- 
twist spools, the spools of each row separated at 
equal distances (Figure 5). Stand one spool on 
the front of the car platform for the motorman’s 
wheel and you have the car pictured below. 


OW for the house (Figure 6): begin building 


it by standing ten spools in a straight row for 


the front of the house. Make one side with 
seven spools placed at right angles with the 








Figure 5—The Trolley-Car 























Figure 12 
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HE row of pictures just 

above shows the steps taken 
in building the little house, from 
the very foundation on to the fin- 
ished building standing in its tiny 
yard. The other pictures on the 
page suggest things that are just 
as easy to make. Try them all 
and see how neat and pretty you 
can make them look. Send me 
photographs or written descrip- 
tions of those you have made, 
with a letter telling your age, 
your full name and address, and 
how you did the work. To the 
girl or boy whose work is the 
best I will give a prize. 


front. This gives vou one corner of the house. 

suild the back parallel to the front by standing 
nine spools at right angles with the side. You 
will then have two corners of the house and three 
sides. Add a row of six spools along the empty 
space betwen the front and back of the house for 
the fourth side, as in Figure 6. Remove the third 
and fourth spools from the left-hand corner of the 
front of the house to form the doorway, and 
examine the foundation —see that it is even and 
straight before erecting the walls; then continue 
building, placing a spool on top of each founda- 
tion spool (Figure 7). Build on another layer of 
spools, except over the second and third spools 
at the right hand of the doorway, where space 
must be left for the window opening (Figure 8). 
Add another row of spools (Figure g) and 
another (Figure ro). Lay a piece of pasteboard 
box over the top of the walls (Figure 11), and 
make the roof of a piece of almost any kind of 
paper by bending and creasing the paper down 
along the lengthwise centre and up along the 
lengthwise edges. Place the roof on top of the 
pasteboard ceiling (Figure 12). Do not have 
the roof project over the end of the house where 
you are to build the chimney, for the chimney 
must be quite close to the house. Select large 
spools for the chimney and build it by standing 
one spool on top of another until the chimney 
extends above the roof. You can top the « himney 
by laying a piece of cardboard over the last spool 
and placing two small spools on it side by side. 
Inclose the vard with a spool fence, standing the 
spools a short distance from each other as in 
the photograph. Use spools of larger size for the 
gateway, topping them with two smaller ones 
(igure 12). 


HI Sunday-school room, ready for the doll 

children (Figure 13), can be made in a few 
moments. Lay narrow strips of paper on a table 
or on the floor to form a boundary line for the 
room. Leave an open space for the doorway 
at the opposite end of the room from the organ. 
Build up a column of four large spools at each 
side of the space and connect them with a strip 
of paper laid from the top of one column to the 
top of the other. 

Suild the fine, large pipe-organ close to the 
edge of the back of the room. Stand eight spools 
in a row tight to each other at equal distances 
from each boundary side-line. Build the row up 
three spools high; then skipping the end spools, 
build on two layers of six spools each; again 
skip the end spools and build on a layer of four 
spools. Crown the last layer with two top spools. 
Across the centre front of the organ stand a row 
of spools, two high and three long. Over them 
lay a piece of paper bent lengthwise through the 
centre for the keyboard and music-rack. Bend 
another piece of paper for the music and stand 
it on the keyboard against the rack. Make the 
organ seat of two spools placed side by side in 
front of the organ with a strip of paper laid over 
them. Let the seats for the doli children be rows 
of three spools each. Place the seats one in 
front of another in parallel lines a short distance 
apart and allow a wide, lengthwise, central aisle 
between them (Figure 13). = 


ND so these are some of the nice playthings 
you can make out of nothing but the empty 
spools that your mother usually throws away. 
They make fine work for a rainy day, or for any 
time when you are sick and can’t go out of the 
house. Youcan glue the different parts of any or 
all of these toys together and then they may be 
carried about and played with at any time. The 
house should be fastened on a light-weight board 
or stiff pasteboard. But it is not at all necessary 
to glue the tovs to make them stand firm, for 
they look exceedingly well when merely put 
together, as you can see in the photographs. 














Figure 13—The Sunday-School Room 
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Christmas 


Money 


As Christmas approaches 
thousands of women chafe 
under the restrictions of 


small incomes or allow- 
ances. It seems so hard to 
make the limited sums 
available buy all the gifts 
which it is desired to send 
to friends and loved ones. 


THE JouRNAL Solved the 
problem several years ago 
when it arranged a plan by 
which any woman could, in 
leisure hours, by her own 
efforts, earn the needed 
money, and since then 
thousands have availed 
themselves of it. 


This year the plan has 
been extended and any 
woman willing to spare 
even a few hours from 
home duties can earn the 
money necessary to buy the 
gifts which have, perhaps, 
seemed beyond her reach. 
The plan is this: 


Nearly a million and a 

quarter women receive 
THE Journat each month. 
There is not a town of any 
size in the whole United 
States where the magazine 
does not go.. Hundreds of 
thousands of subscriptions 
expire within the next few 
weeks. Most of these will 
be renewed and an army of 
new readers will be added 
to the list. “Thousands of 
subscriptions will be ordered 
as Christmas presents alone. 


To any woman who, in 
whatever time she can spare, 
will look after these renewals 
and solicit new business, we 
will pay a liberal weekly 
salary, and, in addition, a 
commission on each order 
forwarded. 


Noexpense is involved and 
no previous business experi- 
ence is necessary—simply a 
willingness to try the experi- 
ment of looking after THE 
JourRNAL’s business among 
your friends and_ neighbors. 
You can be just as successful 
as were thousands of women 
last year, and as they will be 
again this year. 

Just address a line of in- 
quiry to the Circulation Bureau 


Tue Laptes’ Home Journat 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Answere 


Normal Breathing is Diaphragmatic 


If my manner of taking breath is correct 
(being purely diaphragmatic, with a feeling of 
pressing outward around the waist, and con- 
siderable action of the abdominal muscles) why 
is it that I have difficulty in breath-control after 
the inhalation, and cannot sustain a phrase of 
ordinary length without my breath leaving me 
and the tone being cut off instantly ? M. 


The normal breathing is undoubtedly dia- 
phragmatic. By this method the lungs are filled 
up completely, but this does not require great 
gymnastics, nor considerable action of the abdom- 
inal muscles. When breathing one has only to 
direct the air to the lower part of the lungs, where 
the diaphragm separates the lungs from the 
abdomen. It is most important for the singer 
to understand the process of exhaling, as well as 
that of inhaling. Singers, though filling their 
lungs well, do not understand how to husband 
their resources, and thus waste breath instead of 
converting every particle of it into sound. Once 
the lungs are full, the breath-control depends 
upon the way the sound is attacked and the slow 
manner in which the air is expelled from the 
lungs. Of course, if the glottis 1s not closed the 
vocal cords cannot vibrate, the air is expelled too 
quickly, and consequently there is neither breath 
nor sound left. Breathe quietly, without prep- 
aration or pressing in any way, and when your 
lungs are full close the glottis on attacking the 
sound, and exhale the air slowly, always keeping 
the vocal cords tightly closed. 


A Limited Mezzo-Soprano Voice 
What is the type of a voice ranging from lower 
C to A? Could such voice be used for any pur- 
pose? NAOMI. 


If the range of your voice from lower C to A 
corresponds to the following scale 














vou have a limited mezzo-soprano voice, which 
may be utilized for concert work. 


The Girl Who Must Study by Herself 


I should like to learn singing by myself, as I 
cannot have ateacher. Will you tell me, please, 
howtobegin? Ihaveamezzovoice. M.W. 

It is a great undertaking to study singing 
alone, but I will try to assist you. Begin your 
exercises with B flat, under the staff, singing in 
chest to E flat or E natural, according to your 
voice. The medium register begins with E 
natural or F natural, but, with few exceptions, 
it goes from F to F. The head voice begins 
with F sharp. You must begin to place your 
voice, attacking chromatically each note, singing 
mezzo-forte, each tone being of equal strength. 
The best method to unite the registers is to sing 
the chromatic third. The head voice is generally 
weaker than the two other registers, but in time 
it will become stronger. Do not attempt to sing 
it with medium voice. It would not only make 
the notes shrill, but would also fatigue the vocal 
cords. In the beginning practice not more than 
half an hour each day, and divide this time into 
periods of ten minutes. Later study fifteen min- 
utes four times a day. 


No Longer Sure of Her High Notes 

I am twenty-two years old and have a power- 
ful dramatic voice. Though in arpeggio I could 
reach to G flat in alt, I have limited my exercises 
to two octaves, from B flat below to B flat above 
the staff, with an occasional B natural, as I am 
studying seriously for concert and oratorio, and 
feared to abuse the high notes. For some reason 
or other I ama little afraid of my high tones above 
A flat, though I can sing them with perfect ease. 
Are there any studies I can take up which would 
give me perfect confidence in the higher regis- 
ter? and how can I produce the roundest, most 
sonorous high tones? I am also troubled with 
occasional hoarseness. C.D: 

I am convinced that you have worked your 
head notes too much, and that you have lost them 
in consequence of the fatigue of your vocal cords, 
so that you do not dare to go higher than A flat. 
What strengthens my conviction is the fact that 
you are often troubled with hoarseness, which is 
caused by fatigue of the glottis. I advise you to 
give a long rest to your voice, and afterward 
resume your vocal studies under the guidance of 
a good professor of singing. 


Two Kinds of Contralto Voices 
I have been studying voice culture for three 
years, and have a deep contralto voice of good 
quality, but I find it hard to produce good tones 
above D, and my teachers do not seem to help 
me much. Do you think it is possible for me to 
overcome this ? Epira H. 


There are two kinds of contraltos: ‘‘contral- 
tone,” vigorous and sonorous, and not capable, 
in consequence of a peculiar position of the 
larynx, of reaching the head register. Its range, 
composed only of chest and medium registers, is 
ol two octaves, as follows: The so-called ‘‘con- 
tralto giusto” begins, generally, at low G, and 
can develop some head tones, going up sometimes 
to B flat. You say you cannot sing higher than D 
(medium). My long experience suggests to me 
that you use the chest voice in the medium 
register. Not changing from chest to medium 
at F, the larynx takes a wrong position, which 
prevents your singing higher than D. I advise 
you to go to a good teacher who understands the 
ciflerent contralto voices, and under her guid- 
ance have your voice properly placed. 
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The Placement of Tones 


My present vocal teacher has me place all 
tones, whether high or low, so as to feel them in 
the bridge of the nose, getting the proper place- 
ment of the vowel a by singing e, u, a. This causes 
no strain and the tones seem clear, full and reso- 
nant. I have been taught to breathe above the 
waist-line, holding the chest firm and immovable. 
Is this the breathing you would recommend? 
Might not practicing in a small room tend to 
weaken the voice? I have sung in public a good 
deal, but I still lack real confidence. R.G.R. 

The bridge of the nose is a bad resonator—it 
gives a nasal sound to the voice. Every register, 
indeed every tone of a voice, has its special reso- 
nance point, and in directing all the sounds against 
the same point you prevent the development of 
their respective special quality and volume. 
According to your incomplete description I be- 
lieve that your breathing method is diaphrag- 
matic. Ifso it is good. Singing in a small room 
is very dangerous for the voice. The dav you feel 
your voice at your command you will acquire the 
confidence you lack at present. 


How to Study the Trill 


How is the trill made and with what organs ? 
What exercises would help in overcoming diffi- 
culties with the trill? Lots. 

The trill is undoubtedly the most difficult of 
all the vocal exercises. It consists in a regular 
oscillation of the larynx. It is a rapid alterna- 
tion of two contiguous sounds of one tone or of 
half a tone each. It must be practiced in time, 
counting the number of beats, slowly at first, 
and increasing the movement in proportion to 
the degree of flexibility developed by the larynx. 
To acquire a perfect trill the pupil must have a 
great deal of patience. The trill is never to be 
practiced in the chest register, but one must 
begin to practice it in the medium voice, going 
up later to the head voice. 

Here is an example of how to study the trill: 

Slow. 
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Just What the Process of Breathing Is 


Please explain more fully the following sen- 
tence which is used in one of your previous 
answers: ‘Every effort you make in order to 
perfect the breathing works against the physical 
laws which govern this wonderful phenomenon 
of Nature.” B. B. 


The phenomenal weight of the atmosphere 
surrounding the earth forces the air violently 
into every void. ‘The lungs being perforated 
throughout by thousands of large and small 
tubes (the ramifications of the bronchial tubes), 
like a big sponge, they represent an empty recep- 
tacle. During inspiration the air, rushing into 
them through the opening of the glottis and the 
windpipe, fills up the bronchial tubes, and even 
the smallest so-called capillaries. These extend 
across the whole interior periphery of the lungs. 
Once the lungs are full the air is immediately 
driven out by its rarefaction (dilatation), as well 
as through the contraction of the muscles of the 
thorax, which have expanded during inspiration, 
and expiration takes place. As soon as the lungs 
are once more empty fresh air enters again in the 
same way, and so on. In consequence of this 
wonderfully-regulated natural process the best 
manner of breathing is to let the work be done 
by Nature herself, quietly and undisturbed, as in 
sleeping. The normal breathing, completely 
filling the lungs, is called the diaphragmatic. I 
decidedly condemn the lateral and the clavicular 
breathing, both filling the lungs only partially, 
hence the necessity of breathing more frequently, 
and the impossibility of singing long phrases in 
one breath. 


No More Questions at Present 






archesi 


of Vocal Students 


The Decline in the Art of Singing 


Why does everybody say that the art of singing 
is declining? Does this decay result from a fun- 
damental difference between the old Italian 
method of voice culture and the modern one? I 
should like to know if the traditions ofthe Bel 
Canto are really lost forever. a oe 


_ If it is said that the art of singing is declining 
it is because modern singers, generally, do not 
sing well. The principal reason for this deca- 
dence in the art of singing is the imperfection of 
vocal instruction, which, instead of being con- 
fined to a chosen few, as was the case formerly, 
has now fallen into the hands of thousands of so- 
called ‘‘ professors” of singing. The old Italian 
teachers, in training the voice, made their pupils 
work slowly, presenting them one difficulty at a 
time to overcome. Modern teachers go in haste 
through the elementary exercises, and the pupil 
is presented with difficulties long before dee is 
able to cope with them, the result being wavering 
ideas and imperfection of mechanism. Singers 
of the real Italian school never studied less than 
four or five years, whereas pupils now expect to 
acquire fame and fortune after a few months’ 
work. Happily for the present generation the 
traditions of the Bel Canto are not yet com- 
pletely lost, as there are still some singers who 
are exponents of the old Italian school. 


Forcing the Voice in Getting “Power” 


I have taken vocal lessons for three years. Of 
my two teachers the second surpassed the first 
in musicianship, but I am afraid of her voice 
training. With her it is power, power, and I have 
vocalized trying to hear my voice above hers, 
until very tired indeed. Are my fears ground- 
less ? VocaAL AsPIRANT. 

The training of female voices is an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. It requires a deep knowledge 
of the physical structure of the vocal organ, a 
long experience, and a great deal of prudence. In 
reference to your special case of two instructors, 
the first one aiming at sweetness and the second 
at power, undoubtedly the system of your second 
teacher is to be condemned as being dangerous, 
because the vocal cords which generate the 
sound must be handled cautiously and with great 
care, and must never be forced. 


The Singer Who Attempts Too High Notes 


Do the notes in alt depend on the breathing 
when one has had them before starting voice 
culture? Now something at the back of the 
throat seems to catch and interfere with the notes 
E and F above high C. Does leaning on the 
chest particularly help the high notes? I have 
been trained to direct the air to two cavities 
below the nose in the mouth—to the same place 
on every note—to make all the notes equally 


good. Is this correct ? VOER. 


The notes, depending entirely on the vocal 
cords, through the impulse of the air (breathing), 
are given to one by Nature, and exist before the 
voice is trained. It is not astonishing that there 
is a “‘catch” in your throat when you try to sing 
FE and F above high C, because you are striving 
to sing notes that do not belong to you by nature, 
and if you persist in thus straining your voice 
you will lose it. The high notes have nothing 
whatever to do with the chest. The hard and 
soft palate are the two principal resonators, 
where the sound must be directed. 


Too Many Irons in the Fire 


I am a business woman, thirty-six years old, 
and a hard and ambitious worker. I have always 
written some for newspapers and magazines, and 
some people have thought that I was an actress. 
Am I too old to begin singing lessons? I have 
not taken any since my early childhood in school. 
My voice is a clear, carrying contralto, and I can 
read music. I am going to begin to study Latin 
soon. What are my prospects? I want to sing 
both at home and in the church choir. E. C. 

Your age seems to me to be a serious obstacle 
in the way of your accomplishing much as a 
singer, but what makes me most apprehensive 
is your desire to undertake so many studies, 
without setting your choice on one special sub- 
ject. But, if you wish to take up singing, I 
advise you to do so at once, and to put aside all 
other projects. If you have a good voice and 
you are a musician I think that two years’ 
training with a capable teacher would be suffi 
cient to prepare you for church singing. 


Cure Catarrh Before Training Your Voice 
I have a very sweet voice, with much melody, 
but I can’t sing loud. Heretofore I have not 
been able to take vocal lessons, but I can now 
afford a lesson every day. Do you think it will 
pay me? I amtwenty-seven. How long shall I 
have to take lessons before I can notice a change ? 
I have catarrh very badly,-and my throat gets 
stopped up. Can you tell me anything to take 
to clear my throat? Do you think a beginner 
should study at home ? Miss M. 


If you will work under the guidance of a good 
teacher, who understands the placing and 
developing of the voice, your vocal organ can 
not fail to get stronger after a certain time, as 
is the case with every voice that is well trained. 
But you have a bad catarrh that stops up your 
throat, and until this catarrh is cured it is dan 
gerous to train your voice. Therefore I advise 
you first of all to go to a doctor, in order to get 
rid of this chronic trouble. A beginner should 
not study alone until she has the authorization 
of her teacher to do so. 


Owing to the large number of questions received for answer by Madame Marchesi it will be advisable 
for our readers, in order to avoid disappointment, not to send in any additional questions. 
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Play this on the 
Baldwin Piano 


MELODY in F. 


ANTON. RUBINSTEIN. 
Moderato 





Familiar with it as you are, the 


| greater beauty revealed to you will 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


beautiful 


show what a marked difference there 
is in the tone of pianos. 


The tone of a piano is what inter- 


| ests you. 


You can not always analyze its 
attraction, yet to you the tone of the 
Baldwin piano will stand out as in- 
Sinitely more appealing than that of 
any other. 

Why is it? 

The heart of the piano is the 
sound-board, which, through its 
broad surfaces conveys the vibra- 
tions of the strings to the air. 

Through the acoustic discs and 
rim which are found only in the 
Baldwin 


piano, the 


harmonies 
are created 
and con- 
trolled, 
which so 
modify the 
action of 

the board 7 Oi Aircomme of 
that th Qc 
harmonic beauty of the strings only 
are conveyed to the ear. 

The acoustic rim especially takes 
up and strengthens every vibration 
of the board, so that the full volume 
of each tone is conserved. 

In this way the wonderful depth, 
the fullness and richness of the 
Baldwin tone is achieved. As Raoul 
Pugno says, ‘‘it is boundless; you 
can’t get to the bottom of it—can’t 
pound it out.” 

Hear the Baldwin tone. 

You will want to hear it if it will 
give the selections you love even 
greater beauty! 

We want you to hear it because 
it has an individuality, a subtle 
charm of its own that can not be 
described, yet is keenly felt. 

It is very easy for you to hear the 
Baldwin piano either at the Baldwin 
salesrooms in Cincinnati, Chicago, 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Terre Haute, 
Denver, San Francisco, or in other 
cities in the salesrooms of any of 
their four thousand dealers. 

THERE ARE OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 
of piano construction in the Baldwin which ycu 


ought to know about. Write us and we shall tell 
you about them simply and clearly. Then, when 





you try the Baldwin, you will understand and look 
for them, you will know why you like it so well. 
This puts you under no obligation to us. The 


important thing is to write us while you think of it. 





Che Baldwin Company 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati 
Grand Prix 


Grand Prize 
Paris, 1900 


St. Louis, 1904 
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SUPPOSE your husband got impatient 
and annoyed with you because you did 
not seem to enter he urtily into the interests 
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3 excitable and peculiar, and his wife adjusted herself to 
them by indulging them and working in every way to 
save him from friction. No woman could stand that 





of his work and sy1 ipathize with its cares | 
a 4 and responsibilities and soothe him out 
ove. we of the nervous harassments. Would you 4 yi 
not perhaps teel a little sore that he seemed to expect 
all from you and to give nothing in return? I know how 5) 
many women will say that is all very well, but the ; 

husband and father should feel as much interest in the % 
home and the children as the wife and mother does. 
That is, of course, true up to a certain point, always in ? 











constant work of adjustment which was in reality 
“ maladjustment, and this wife’s nerves broke down 
unexpectedly and completely. 

When our nerves get weak we are unable to repress 
resistance which in a stronger state we had covered up. 
This wife, while she had indulged and protected her 
husband’s peculiarities, had subconsciously resisted 
them. When she became ill her subconscious resist- 
ance came to the surface. She surprised herself by 
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general, and when his help is really necessary in particu- 
lar. But a man cannot enter into the details of his 
wife’s duties at home any more than a woman can enter 


Miss Call 





growing impatient with her husband. He, of course, 
retorted. As she grew worse he did not find his usual 
comfort from her care, and instead of trying to help her 








into the details of her husband’s duties at his office. 

Then, again, my readers may say, “‘ But a woman’s nervous system 
is more sensitive than a man’s; she needs help and consolation. She 
needs to have some one on whom she can lean.’’? Now the answer to 
that will probably be surprising, but an intelligent understanding and 
comprehension of it would make a very radical difference in the lives of 
many men and women who have agreed to live together for life—for 
better and for worse. 


Now the Truth is Man’s Nervous System is quite as sensitive as a 
woman’s, but the woman’s temptation to emotion makes her appear 
more sensitive, and her failure to control her emotions ultimately 
increases the sensitiveness of her nerves so that they are more abnormal 
than her husband’s. Even that is not always true. The other day a 
woman sat in tears and distress telling of the hardness of heart, the 
restlessness, the irritability, the thoughtlessness, the unkindness of her 
husband. Her face was drawn with suffering. She insisted that she 
was not complaining, that it was her deep and tender love for her 
husband that made her sufferso. ‘ But it is killing me, it is killing me,” 
she said, and one who saw her could well believe it. And if the dis- 
tress and the great strain upon her nerves had kept on it certainly 
would have made her ill, if not have actually ended her life with a 
nervous collapse. 

The friend in whom she confided sat quietly and heard her through. 
She let her pour herself out to the very finish until she stopped because 
there was nothing more to say. Then, by means of a series of gentle, 
well-adapted questions, she drew from the wife a recognition—for the 
first time—of the fact that she really did nothing whatever for her 
husband and expected him to do everything for her. Perhaps she put 
on a pretty dress for him in order to look attractive when he came 
home, but if he did not notice how well she looked, and was irritable 
about something in the house, she would be dissolved in tears because 
she had not proved attractive and pleased him. Maybe she had tried 
to have a dinner that he especially liked; then if he did not notice the 
food, and seemed distracted about something that was worrying him, 
she would again be dissolved in tears because he “appreciated nothing 
that she tried to do for him.” 

Now it is perfectly true that this husband was irritable and brutal; 
he had no more consideration for his wife than he had for any one else. 
But his wife was doing all in her power to fan his irritability into 
flame and to increase his brutality. She was attitudinizing in her own 
mind as a martyr. She was demanding kindness and attention and 
sympathy from her husband, and because she demanded it she never 
got it. 


A Woman Can Demand Without Demanding Imperiously. There 
is more selfish demanding in a woman’s emotional suffering because 
her husband does not do this or that or the other for her sake than 
there is in a tornado of man’s irritability or anger. You see, a woman’s 
demanding spirit is covered with the mush of her emotions. A man’s 
demanding spirit stands out in all its naked ugliness. One is just as 
bad as the other. One is just as repulsive as the other. 

It is a radical, practical impossibility to bring loving-kindness out 
of'any one by demanding it. Loving-kindness, thoughtfulness and 
consideration have got to be born spontaneously in a man’s own mind 
to be anything at all, and no amount of demanding on the part of his 
wife can force it. 

When this little lady of whom I have been writing found that she had 
been demanding from her husband what he really ought to have given 
her as a matter of course, and that she had used up all her strength in 
suffering because he did not give it, and had used none of her strength 
in the effort to be patient and quiet in waiting for him to come to his 
senses, she went home and began a new life. She was a plucky little 
woman and very intelligent when once her eyes were opened. She 
recognized the fact that her suffering was resistance to her husband’s 
irritable selfishness, and she stopped resisting. 

It was a long and hard struggle of days, weeks and months, but it 
brought a very happy reward. When a man isirritable and ugly, and 
his wife offers no resistance either in anger or suffering, the irritability 
and ugliness react upon himself, and if there is something better in 
him he begins to perceive the irritability in its true colors. That is 
what happened to this man. As his wife stopped demanding he began 
to give. As his wife’s nerves became calm and quiet his nerves 
quieted and calmed. Finally his wife discovered that much of his 
irritability had been roused through nervous anxiety in regard to his 
business about which he had told her nothing whatever because it ‘‘ was 
not his-way.”’ 


There is Nothing in the World That So Strengthens Nerves as 
the steady use of the will to drop resistance and useless emotions and 
geta quiet control. This woman gained that strength, and to her surprise 
one day her husband turned to her with a full account of all his business 
troubles and she met his mind quietly, as one business man might meet 
another, and without in the least expressing her pleasure or her sur- 
prise. She took all the good change in him as a matter of course. 

Finally one day it came naturally and easily to talk over the past. 
She found that her husband from day to day had dreaded coming 
home. The truth was that he had dreaded his own irritability as much 
as he had dreaded her emotional demanding. But he did not know 
it—he did not know what was the matter at all. He simply knew 
vaguely that he was a brute, that he felt like a brute, and that he did 
not know how to stop being a brute. His wife knew that he was a 
brute, and at the same time she felt thoroughly convinced that she was 
a suffering martyr. He was dreading to come home and she was 
dreading to have him come home—and there they were in a contin- 
uous nightmare. Now they have left the nightmare far, far behind, 
and each one knows that the other has one good friend in the world 
in whom he or she can feel entire confidence, and their friendship 
is growing stronger and clearer and more normal every day. 

It is not the ceremony that makes the marriage: the ceremony only 
begins it. Marriage is a slow and careful adjustment. A true story 
which illustrates the opposite of this condition is that of a man and 
woman who were to all appearances happily married for years. They 
were apparently the very closest friends. The man’s nerves were 


~— ‘to get well he turned his back on her and complained 
to another woman. Finally the friction of the two nervous systems 
became dangerously intense. Each was equally obstinate, and there 
was nothing to do but to separate. The woman died of a broken 
heart, and the man is probably insane for the rest of his life. 

It was nothing but the mismanagement of their own and each 
other’s nerves that made all this terrible trouble. Their love seemed 
genuine at first, and could certainly have grown to be really genuine 
if they had become truly adjusted. And the saddest part of the 
whole story is that they were both peculiarly adapted to be of use to 
their fellow-men. During the first years of their life their home wasa 
delight to all their friends. 

Tired nerves are likely to close up a man or make him irritable, 
complaining and ugly, whereas the tendency in a woman is to be 
irritable, complaining and tearful. Now of course when each one 
is selfishly looking out for his or her comfort neither one can be 
expected to understand the other. The man thinks he is entirely 
justified in being annoyed with the woman’s tearful, irritable com- 
plaints, and so he is—in a way. The woman thinks that she has a 
right to suffer because of her husband’s irritable ugliness, and so she 
has—inaway. But in the truest way, and the way which appeals to 
every one’s common-sense, neither one has a right to complain of the 
other, and each one by right should have first made things better 
and clearer in himself and herself. 


Human Nature is Not So Bad~—really in its essence it is not bad at 
all. If we only give the other man a real chance. It is the pushing 
and pulling and demanding of one human being toward another that 
smother the best in us, and make life a fearful strain. Of course 
there is a healthy demanding as well as an unhealthy demanding, 
but, so far as I know, the healthy demanding can come only when we 
are clear of personal resistance and can demand on the strength of a 
true principle and without selfish emotion. 

There is a kind of gentle, motherly contempt with which some 
women speak of their husbands, which must get on a man’s nerves very 
painfully. It is intensely and most acutely annoying. And yet I have 
heard good women speak in that way over and over again. The 
gentleness and motherliness are of course neither of them real in such 
cases. The gentle, motherly tone is used to cover up their own sense of 
superiority. 

“Poor boy, poor boy,” they may say; ‘a man is really like a child.” 

So he may be—so he often is childish, and sometimes childish in the 
extreme. But where could you find greater and more abject childish- 
ness than in a woman’s ungoverned emotions ? 

A woman must respect the manliness of her husband’s soul, and 
must cling to her belief in its living existence behind any amount of 
selfish, restless irritability, if she is going to find a friend in him or bea 
friend to him. She must also know that his nervous system may be 
just as sensitive as hers. Sometimes it is more sensitive, and should be 
accordingly respected. Demand nothing and expect nothing, but hold 
him to his best in your mind and wait. 

That is a rule that would work wonderfully if every woman who is 
puzzled about her husband’s restlessness and lack of interest in home 
affairs would apply it steadily and for long enough. It is impossible to 
manufacturea happy, sympathetic married life artificially —im possible! 

3ut as each one looks to one’s self and does one’s part fully, and then 

is willing to wait for the other, the happiness and the sympathy, the 
better power for work and the joyful ability to play come—they do 
come; they are real and alive and waiting for us as we get clear from 
the interferences. 


“Why Doesn’t My Husband Like to Stay With Me when he comes 
home? Why can’t we have nice, cozy times together?” a wife asks with 
sad longing in her eyes. 

And to the same friend the husband (who is, by-the-way, something 
of a pig) says: ‘I should be glad to stay with Nellie often in the 
vening, but she will always talk about her worries, and she worries 
about the family in a way that is idiotic. She is always sure that 
George will catch the measles because a boy in the next street has 
them, and she is always sure that our children do not have the advan- 
tages nor the good manners that other children have. If it is not one 
thing it is another; whenever we are alone there is something to com- 
plain of, and her last complaint was about her own selfishness.” Then 
he laughed at what he considered a good joke, and in five minutes had 
forgotten all about her. 

This wife, in a weak, selfish little way, was trying to give her 
husband her confidence, and her complaint about her own selfish- 
ness was genuine. She wanted his help to get out of it. If he had 
given her just a little gracious attention and told her how impossible it 
was really to discuss the children when she began the conversation 
with whining complaint, she would have allowed herself to be taught 
and their intercourse would have improved. On the other hand, if the 
wife had realized that her husband came home from the cares of his 
business tired and nervous, and if she had talked lightly and easily on 
general subjects and tried to follow his interests, when his nerves were 
rested and quiet she might have found him ready and able to give her a 
little lift with regard to the children. 


It is Interesting and it is Delightful to see how, as we each work first 
to bear our own burdens, we not only find ourselves ready and able to 
lighten the burdens of others but find others who are helpful to us. 

A woman who finds her husband “so restless and irritable”? should 
remember that in reality a man’s nervous system is just as sensitive as a 
woman’s, and, with a steady and consistent effort to bear her own 
burdens and to work out her own problems, should prepare herself to 
lighten her husband’s burdens and help to solve his problems; that is 
the truest way of bringing him to the place where he will be glad to 
share her burdens with her as well as his own. 

But we want to remember that there is a radical difference between 
indulging another’s selfishness, and waiting, with patient vielding, 
for him to discover his selfishness himself, and to act unselfishly from 
his own free will. ; 

NOTE—There will be several more articles in this series, of which this one is the 
fourth. The next one will appear in an early number of The Journal. 
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Women can have dainty, 
trim and well shaped feet 
when they wear properly 
made, properly shaped 
and properly ventilated 
shoes. 


Here They Are 

Every ideal is realized 
in Sharood’s Sanitos 
Shoesforwomen. They # 
haveastyleof sole , 
wholly different -~fJmg 
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from those 
found in any 
other make. 

A woman can 
never be grace- 
ful when her 
shoes hurt. , 

The distinctive feature of the Sharood 
‘“Sanitos”’ shoe is the special inner sole, 
made from layers of soft, strong, 
chrometanned leather, prepared 
cork and canvas, combined to 
form the lightest, strongest and 
most flexible sole ever used 
in a shoe, and all without 
any sacrifice of durability 
and perfect service. The 
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**Sanitos’’ sole is lighter in 
weight than the ordinary sole, 
but it is strong and unusually 
soft and pliable. 
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foot to saape the 
LS inner-sole with 
DULL TOR perfect comfort, 
“e just as it would 
: if the foot rested on 
feathers. This sole means coolness in sum- 
mer and warmth in winter, as heat and cold 
of pavements and floors do not 
strike through the peculiar con- 
struction, which likewise modi- 
fies the heat of the foot itself. 


Neatness and Style 


The ‘“Sanitos”’ sole is all 
inside—does not show. T 
outer sole is cut from choice 
oak tanned leather, selected 
for quality, softness and 


pliability. These styles 
are made on populat 
“ Tredstrate”’ | 


asts, while 
the ‘“‘trim’’ cut and 7 
every line in 
the Sharood 
“*Sanitos’’ shoe 
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strictly up-to-date 
in every detail. 
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For Dress 
or Athletics 


Whether for dress occa- 
sions, for walking, golfing, 
or for business, Sharood’'s 
Sanitos Shoes offer a_ right 
stvle for every occasion. 
Particularly for women who 
walk or stand much, these 
shoes are recommended 
for comfort and for last- 
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ing good appearance. 
They were origi- 
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shoe for women should be 


selected, quality guaranteed. 


All Styles 


One Popular Price $3.50 
How to Get a Pair FREE: 


Tf your dealer does not carry SANITOS 
Shoes tn stock, send ushis name and tfwe 
have no dealer in vour town and we can 
induce vour dealer to put ina trial stock 
of a dozen pairs, we will include in his 
first shipment a pair of shoes for you, free. 


All materials 




























Send for Catalogue of Latest Models 


SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION 
340 Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
































SIDE from the purely 
commercial view the aim 
of the individual worker in 
leather, or indeed in any craft, 
should be to produce nothing 
which is lacking in good work- 
manship, and the finished 
piece should retain the indi- 
vidual charm which is im- 
parted only by the close 
personal touch and observa- 
tion of the true craftsman. 
This is the point of difference 
between hand work and fac- 
tory products: in the latter 
the personal touch is almost 
entirely obliterated by the 
many separate and not too 
careful processes which are 
employed in manufacturing. 
So when the mind and hand 
work together the best results 
follow, for then the worker 
gives individual attention to 
the conception of the design 
and to its execution. 





By Annah C. Riple: 










































Hand-Made 


Design Showing the Artistic 
Finish of the True Craftsman 
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Every 


Handiwork 
Line of This Ornate 


Simple Design for a Book-Cover 


HETHER or not you 

have studied design 

you can, by a combination 

of forms—cire les, squares 

some 

kind of pattern, which, with 
+] 


~ la ale 
or triangles—make 


1e aid of a dull-pointed in- 

iment, you can transfer 
your leather. Make your 
drawing in charcoal, the re- 
sult being freer than with 
pencil, and it would be 
better to make your first 
sketch on a somewhat larger 
scale than you expect to use, 
qs 


to 


pensing as far as possible 
with ruling, tracing and 
measuring. The natural ir- 
regularities will only add 
Strength. When you imag- 
ine an Oriental rug, an old 
tooled book-binding, or anv 
individual masterpiece of 
craftsmanship, reproduced 
without its irregularities, 
all its vigor would be gone. 
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This Leather Skin Table-Cover 


Shows Excellent Treatment in its Inter- 


Brown 


laced Decoration of Scrolls and Flowers. 
Several Shades of Gold are Combined 


in the Application of the Color Work 


Touch and 


3rown Leather. The Pattern, Which is 


Library-Table Mat in 
Well Tooled and Artistically Decorated in Gold and Black, Con- 
forms Perfectly in Line and Measurements to This Circular Shape 


Yet 











A Desk Pad and Folio in Brown Leather With Much Dignity of Style and 
Richness of Design. The Panels are Fastened With Brown Leather Nails 


NoTe—Among next year’s attractive features in THE JOURNAL will be 
given new ideas in arts and crafts, in addition to other helpful articles 
of interest to girls who may be starting out in this particular line of work. 
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HERE is an indescribable 

charm to an untouched 
piece of leather, beautifully 
tanned—it is full of possi- 
bilities. The finished work, 
however elaborate, lies some- 
where within it, and the slow 
and laborious process of 
moulding it to express one’s 
thought is distinctly fascinat- 
ing. There are five styles of 
leather work from which all 
modern work has _ evolved. 
“Cordovan,” or Spanish illu- 
minated leather, isa treatment 
of tooling and color over 
metal-leaf. In “ Mexican” or 
carved leather the design is 
in relief like carved wood. 
Repoussé leather is beaten 
out from the back like repoussé 
silver. The fourth variety, 
for fine bindings, shows gold 
tooling; the fifth kind is 
parchment i!lumination. 


A Thoroughly Well-Planned Design for a 
Hand-Made Book-Cover of Soft Brown 
Leather, With Tooled Decoration 





A Charming Design for a Garden 


Subtle Relation 


Between Cover and Contents 


IVEN a work-bench in 
corner that is 
your very own, plus enthu- 
patience a bit of 
leather, and a high ideal 

and what may be 


plished? It is 


some 
siasm, 


accom 
simple to 
processes hov 


describe } ever 


important—to explain that 
this tool is used to produce 
this effect, or that color to 
produce that. Sut these 
are of minor importance 
compared with the under 
lying creative principles at 
the root of all good work, 
whether handicraft or some 
other form of self-expression. 
However fair your tech- 
nique, remember that the 
process is the means, not the 
end; that it is the thought— 
the conception—back of the 
expression which stamps 
vour work as either vital or 
lifeless. 
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JAP-A-LAC 


is a colored varnish of the highest quality. In 
its manufacture, only the purest mineral pig- 
ments are used, together with the highest 
quality of Kauri Gum. We test and purify 
every pound we buy, thus insuring perfect 
results. Pigment varnishes never fade. Imita- 
tions of JAP-A-LAC may be made from 
Aniline colors, which will fade. Never accept 
a substitute for JAP-A-LAC. Be sure of results. 
You can produce any color of wood you desire 
with JAP-A-LAC and the finish will be as hard as 
flint and as smooth as a mirror. It is the most 
durable and lustrous varnish ever made. 


Genuine JAP-A-LAC comes in green labeled 
cans and bears our trade mark. No other 
manufacturer knows how JAP-A-LAC is made. 


It is absolutely impossible to reach the per- 
fection attained, except by going through the 
Scientific research and = experimental work 
which has made JAP-A-LAC the one colored 
varnish which can be used with perfect safety. 
Why be imposed upon with an imitation when 
you can obtain the genuine at the same price, 
and at the same time be insured against 
unsatisfactory results ? 





We own and operate the largest and most 
complete varnish factorv in the world. Our 
experience in making high grade varnish, dates 
back forty years. Every dollar we spend in 
advertising JAP-A-LAC would jeopardize our 
reputation and mean certain failure to us if our 
Statements were not true in every particular. 


A house is a thing of four walls; a home is 
what a woman makes it. It is that last inde- 
finable touch of the housewife, which transforms 
ahouseintoahome. Everything the woman does 
in improving her home means ease, comfort 
and enjoyment to her entire family. Little 
things are of much importance; things which 
seem trivial at the time, but which assume large 
proportions when neglected. 


A small amount of JAP-A-LAC will quickly 
cover a disfigured spot on some piece of furni- 
ture, or refinish entirely a small table or some 
other surface of equal size. Any housewife who 
has once used JAP-A-LAC will never allow her 
home to look as it did before her acquaintance 
with this wonderful varnish. When she gets 
the habit of having everything “look like new” 
all the time, it will be impossible for her to go 
back to the old way. 


JAP-A-LAC is manufactured in 18 beautiful 
colors and is intended for refinishing every- 
thing in the home from cellar to garret—scuffed 
and worn. furniture, interior wood-work, 
floors, weather-beaten doors, chandeliers, 
tables, chairs, etc. 

Thousands of Dollars are saved every year by 
the use of this wonderful varnish. House- 
Wives everywhere are becoming acquainted 
with what it means to JAP-A-LAC their house- 
hold effects, realizing the immense saving. 


We have so many suggestions to house- 
keepers, of how to beautify their homes, that 
we have issued a little booklet, which will be 
found invaluable. We shall be glad to send 
you one upon request, together with beautiful 
color card showing all the different colors of 
JAP-A-LAC. 


JAP-A-LAC is For Sale by Paint, Hardware and 
Drug Dealers in all sizes from 15c to $2.50. 


A postal will bring it. 
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How | Lived on One Meal a Day 
By Edward B. Lent 


EDITORIAL NoTE — Nearly eight years ago Mr. Lent became afflicted with rheumatism, and he determined to try the various 
remedies that his friends recommended. Four years ago, with delightful satire and humor, he told of his experiences with 
these different treatments in his clever book ‘‘ Being Done Good.’’ Now, in the same vein, Mr. Lent tells, in this article which 
he has written for THE JOURNAL, of his experiences in ‘‘ being done good’’ some more. 


NE of the best friends I have found out one 
day that the main idea of correct living was 
that it is not what or how you eat, but what 

you don’t eat, that promotes health, long life and 
happiness. He told me that if I wanted to get over 
my rheumatism I must rise above what I thought was 
natural hunger: it was only “false appetite,” he 
explained. To make yourself rise to health, the 
theory was that you knocked off seven hundred and 
thirty meals a year at the rate of two a day, and that then, like a 
balloon throwing out sandbags, you mounted higher and higher 
toward Heaven—or perfect health. The more meals you drop the 
higher you go. If you want to get away up among the angels you 
quit eating altogether. 





My Friend, Sixty-Two Years Old, Maintained Perfect Health living 
on this form of poetry—one meal a day —for five years, eating as Nature 
intended we should. He ate raw vegetable food for the most part: the 
things that he could not bite he steamed a bit to soften the hard outside 
—but nomore. Pot roasts are, of course, not found in Nature’s garden, 
and as she offers no soup vines, butter bushes or pastry shrubs, full- 
blown and ready for man to pluck and enjoy, he didn’t eat them. Of 
course this argued, my friend explained, that Nature’s intentions are 
completely upset by vain and mercenary cooks who pander to our 
flavor-seeking habit; that women have done more damage in the 
world with their pies and complicated kitchen products than have 
earthquakes, gunpowder or germs. Does Mother Nature ever hand 
us a browned apple dumpling covered with hard sauce? No, no! 
Then why do we think we can escape dire punishment if we attempt 
to improve her dishes? Be natural: that was the theory. When you 
eat a watermelon be sure to eat pink part, seeds, green rind, vine, vine- 
life, roots and all. There are acids, enzymes and chemicals in the pits, 
rind, vine-life, etc., put there to digest the pink part. The ignorant 
man who thinks he can make away with the sweet and neglect the bitter 
travels the smooth road to dull head pain and other horrors. When 
eating peaches swallow the skin and pits to get the wholesome picric 
acid of the pit, and so on throughout Nature. 


At First I Scoffed. Then I Weakly Argued Against It, contending 
that steam could not be made without coal, and that the more coal the 
more steam. My argument was pronounced wrong for this reason: Too 
much coal t eeds clinkers, the grate-bars are burned out and the boiler- 
tubes become encrusted with scale. That, said my friend, was the 
matter with me: clinkers—the form in which an overworked furnace 
gets the rheumatism, providing a big coal bill and a house as cold as 
Ingratitude’s shoulder. He argued that several doctors had tried 
drastic methods of shaking and drug pokers to keep the drafts clear; 
allin vain. Hence the thing to do was to adopt a system of light firing, 
just sufficient to keep a blaze of buoyant vitality, with Nature’s won- 
derful equipment of automatic pokers working in geared harmony 
with the stoker. It was plain from what he said that I had been a 
heavy stoker at the table for many years, although I had never realized 
it. In brief the doctrine was: Stoke only what you can burn; eat 
little and not often. 

_ 1 began to get impressed; still, I had some misgivings. I believed it 
would be hard to throw off heredity and well-settled habits, which my 
friend said were founded on false appetite and not natural hunger. 
Of course, I knew my craving for food was abnormal in the light of the 
disquieting discovery that I was full of clinkers. These misgivings 
were strengthened as I proceeded to compute my appalling gastro- 
nomic statistics. During the course of my life I had eaten over 30,000 
meals too many, and the net weight of the clinkers was It made 
my head dizzy to compute the clinkers! 

Just as the Chinaman naturally longs for the pies his mother used to 
make when he visits a dog show, so my adviser begged that I shun all 
evil companions whose conversation turned on beefsteak and such 
forbidden horrors. I would also need to etherize my memory of many 
a fine dinner and favorite dish, for he told me in confidence that even 
after five years of this rigorous living the fumes of broiled ham almost 
drove him crazy. 

The argument which finally ci shed my purpose, however, was my 
friend himself, so remarkably spry for his years. I asked him: 

“How long do you expect to live?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. ‘I place my minimum age at a 
hundred and ten, and I may go to a hundred and fifty.” 

That settled it. 





One March Day I Began to Live a Natural Life for the first time 
since birth. My adviser gave to me an initial outfit of whole wheat 
and yellow meal ground by his own hand in a large coffee-mill he had 
bought for that purpose. ‘Every man his own miller,” according to 
his theory. Thus the middleman with his dangerous adulterations 
and overrefined foodstuffs can no longer stand between Nature’s 
wheat and corn fields and our tables. People who grind their own 
coffee won’t mind taking on this slight additional work, grind their 
own flour, meal and breakfast foods, and have the satisfaction of good 
muscles that come with exercise, a hearty appetite and—most import- 
ant of all—a clear conscience for dealing squarely with themselves. 
The man who refines his own sugar never puts sand in it. 

The outfit included a number of hygienic cookies, made by mixing 
the hand-ground whole wheat with very little water and baking a few 
minutes, just long enough to hold them together and give them an 
appetizing shape. It was, to be sure, a weak concession to absurd 
pagan notions engrafted on our social system to shape the cakes at all; 
the raw meal might just as well, and more naturally, I thought, have 
been eaten from a peck measure. Figs and a wonderful hygienic pie 
were included in my set for beginners. 


It was a Simple Matter to Skip a Breakfast at the beginning. 
I had already reduced my morning meal to coffee and rolls and a little 
mush and milk, items that do not bulk large. Besides, my zest for table 
pleasures was not keen in the morning. When noon came that first 
day my thoughts wandered toward the dining-room with alacrity. 
But I allowed only my mind to wander, and as I found I needed all 
the mind I had to suppress mutterings of civil war that came from 
within me, I recalled the mind very quickly. 


Looking out of the window my eyes soon fastened on my Lowi 
neighbor’s cow grazing in the next field—a soothing pastoral /m 
° . hp ill, 

scene. “What a beautiful continuous performance a cow’s / — 





eating is!” I thought. Then I remembered how my adviser 
had_ spoken of the cow as a horrible example, the evolved 
product of monstrous appetite, her spindle legs scarcely able 
to sustain her overweighted commissary department. I knew 
the cow was in error from what he had told me. Could she run 


\ 


a mile without losing her wind? A slavish docility 
to man, born of laziness, was the awful price she 
paid for her continuous meal, epeated in cud-chewing 
even when she lay down, too logy to walk for more 
grass. Beastly! 

A whiff of something good came up just at that 
point from the kitchen, and I soon found myself 
tumbling from my lofty ideals and growing envious 
of the cow, ignorant though my reasoning powers 
told me she was. So I pulled down the shade and dipped into some 
papers. I started to read the personals in my weekly paper from 
up-State. Pretty soon my eye fell on this among the correspondence: 
“James Green was gored by his cow last week.”” How could that 
happen? I wondered—such an outburst of passion on the part of an 
untiring eater. But just then it all came to me and I had to laugh at 
my stupidity. I could read between the lines that Farmer Green’s 
cow was simply letting off some of her high spirits due to living on 
one meal a day. The reform was spreading. 


As More Mutterings Came From Within Me I hummed a few tunes 
in my best style, but they failed to soothe. So I got up and closed the 
door. The familiar mealtime atmosphere was coming up in unusually 
strong gusts from below. Even with the door shut enough came 
through the keyhole for my nose to work up into an elaborate course 
dinner, barbaric and unnatural though I then knew cooking to be. 
I worried along for an hour, flat on my back on the floor as directed, 
until I got the upper hand of my baser senses. By that time I had 
several lumps from the floor to think of, so I sat up to read and wait 
for the hour of four o’clock to arrive. In the course of two days the 
clock struck two. In about three weeks it struck three, and then I had 
to wait only four years for it to strike four. Was I there on the very 
spot waiting for that meal when it did strike four? Oh, yes, I was 
there and had been there for fifteen minutes! I could have waited 
until four o’clock if I had wanted to, but as I was going to do the thing 
for a long time I thought it would be just as well not to be too particular 
on the first day! 

I made a serious mistake, however, at the first meal. I conscien- 
tiously followed my friend’s advice to ‘go lightly on the whole-wheat 
biscuit, as they are highly-concentrated food.” In carrying out these 
directions I did what I could to avoid the pains of a concentrated diet 
by eating only two of the biscuits, two figs and a small piece of the 
healthful pie. I felt so different after leaving the table from what I 
usually did that I concluded I must have been an enormous eater of 
closely-knit foods in my day, and therefore a most unnatural being. 
That impression deepened as the evening wore on. I also began to 
wish I had let myself down easy on baked potatoes— without butter, of 
course (no animal food was permitted) —to give some depth of coloring 
to the meal. I felt as if I had come away from the dining-table after 
rather superficially removing the atmosphere. 


About Nine o’Clock That Evening My Thoughts Changed: I 
became fidgety and uncertain and I got to wondering why in the world I 
didn’t eat more when I had a chance at four o’clock. At ten o’clock 
that night when I went to bed I made a resolution that if I should live 
to see the hour of four Pp. M. on the morrow I’d eat a meal that would 
be worth while. At eleven o’clock I woke up to second that motion 
and to pass a further resolution that I would eat an extraordinarily 
large meal—one that would last the full twenty-four hours. About 
midnight all resolutions that had been passed were tossed to one side, 
for there was a vacuum gathering within into which I began to think I 
would soon sink and disappear unless a stop-gap could be provided 
with a rush. Finally I could stand it no longer, so I got up, and, 
shuffling into slippers, I drew a quilt around me and went down into 
the kitchen determined to eat the ice-box and all, and bring back to 
bed with me any of the tougher galvanized pieces I might have to 
linger over, and in that way avoid catching cold. 

The pantry door was locked and the key gone! I searched in vain 
for that key. Indirectly I was rewarded. I found a covered bowl with 
some dried peaches soaking in water. Although I was in a desperate 
state I paused long enough to press a peach to make sure that it had 
swollen enough to make it bulge juicily. Stories of people who had 
eaten dried peaches before they (the peaches) had been safely expanded 
flashed before me. When certain that the peaches had all their reefs 
let out I asked myself, “Why not make a pie? It takes only twenty 
minutes under this simple hygienic plan; it is perfectly hygienic—the 
sort of pie a child might eat at midnight,” and so on, I argued to ease 
my conscience, meanwhile searching out the hand-ground whole- 
wheat flour, the olive oil and the sugar. 


I Found the Bread-Board and the Rolling-Pin and I set to work. 
I lighted the gas in the oven of the gas-range to make sure of a piping- 
hot fire. The quilt got in the way, but I managed to hitch it up and 
fasten it with a few pins, for I felt incipient pneumonia in the form of 
goose flesh gathering disagreeably around my ankles. All this reminded 
me that I must be quick. I put two cupfuls of the hand-ground whole 
wheat in a bowl, mixed in enough olive oil to shorten it up a bit as I 
had been told to do, and then poured in enough water to make a paste. 
Next I laid the mass, or all that did not cling fondly to me, on the 
board and applied the rolling-pin. For some reason I do not under- 
stand it rolled differently from any dough I had ever seen rolled. 
Every time the rolling-pin went around the pie-crust went around 
with it. I tried it up and down and crosswise, but the dough always 
stuck to the pin. There was no time, of course, to look up authorities 
on that point. I paused a while to think about it, for my friend had 
explained to me that a child could make, as well as eat, one of these pies. 
I imagined it might be friction, capillary attraction, or due to tempera- 
ture in some way. Other students of domestic science may have 
noticed the same thing. I put the rolling-pin aside and, grabbing a 
deep, round pan, rubbed it, bottom, sides and rim, with olive oil (the 
only healthful fat except peanut butter, I was told). Then seizing the 
dough I patted it out thin all around inside the pan, poured in the 
peaches, water and all, and dumped in some sugar, about half a bowl- 
ful. It was hard to get the top on. It had to be grafted into position 
a dab at a time. I succeeded, however, and put a few new-moon- 
shaped slits in the centre. Just why they must always be new moons I 
do not know. I popped the pan into the roaring-hot oven, ran 
upstairs and climbed back to bed clutching my watch to note 
when the twenty minutes had passed. How I hungered for 
that homely, hygienic, hybrid pie! And then I took such a 
personal pride in it—a little creation all mine! Still I was 
beginning to feel that I would not be quite happy over it till 
it was all in. 
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“7 
y Spoons 
’ Furnished 


without cost 


Except the expense of 
mailing and packing 





See Offer 


Below 
/ They are A-1 


standard silver 
plate, superbly 
fashioned, 
French Gray 
ecetiiag” 
finish, free 
from advertis- 
ing,and manu- 
factured exclu- 
sively for us by 
the celebrated 
silversmiths 
Wm. -s 
Rogers, Ltd., 
whose name 
they bear, 











Extract 


of Beef 


Can be made instantly into 
Clear Consommeé, 
Bouillons and 


Beef Tea 


and Numerous other Dainty Dishes. 


Meets all Government Pure Food 
Requirements 


How to Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired, send a metal 
cap from any sized jar of Rex Extract 
of Beef or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef 
Extract and toc. insilverorstamps to 
cover packing and mailing expenses. 
(A set of six spoons requires six metal 
caps and 60c.) When sending more Bs 
than one cap, register your letter. E 7s 
State plainly whether you want tea a 
or bouillon spoons. tes 









If your dealer does not carry Rex 
Extract of Beef, send us his name and 
address and 50c. in stamps, and we 
will send you a two-ounce jar of Rex 
Extract of Beef. If you send us 60c. 
in stamps, we will send you a two- 
ounce jar of Rex Extract of Beef and 
one of the spoons described above. 


Cudahy’s Extract of Beef is sold by 
grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Beef Extract Dept. T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “From Ranch to 
Table,” an illustrated cook book. 
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Miss Anne noticed a peculiarity in their arrangement. 
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By Milton Goldsmith 


F YOU ever go to X-port be sure to visit the school presided over 
by Miss Anne Jenks. It enjoys an enviable reputation throughout 
the section. In the first place, Miss Anne is pretty; in the second, 

she is clever and knows how to interest her pupils. She claims—and 
with justice—that puzzles form the royal road to mathematics and that 
riddles serve to inculcate lessons which never can be forgotten. 

Miss Anne has thirty-six pupils in her school, some more advanced 

than others, and it was a difficult thing to know just how to divide 
them with a view to their age and capabilities. At length she man- 


aged to place them 
in three classes so 
that half of the 
lowest class, one- 
third of the second 
class and one- 
fourth of the high- 
est class should be 
equal. A little re- 
flection will show 
how many of each 
class there were. 
What is your an- 
swer?e [Puzzle 
Number 1.| 

After the pupils 
were all seated 
It was acci- 


dental, of course, but gave the opportunity for an instructive problem 
in arithmetic. The pupils in one of the classes were seated as above. 
The children in the front row are each two years older than those in 
the corresponding seats in the row behind, while each child is just one 
year older than the child on his right. Together their ages add up an 
even century. What is the age of each child? [Puzzle Number 2.] 
When the lessons in arithmetic began Mary Moore was called to the 


blackboard and 
had the following 
problem to solve: 
Put down the 
nine digits as in 
the picture. They 
add up forty-five. 
Arrange the same 
digits in the sub- 
tractor so that if 
subtracted from 
the top line the 
result will add up 
forty-five. 

“Why,” said 
Mary, “°‘tirat 
would be taking forty-five from forty-five and 
It can’t be done.” 


“Qh, yes,” replied the teacher. “It is quite easy. 


ay it was done? [Puzzle Number 3.] 
Sam Smith was called upon for a recitation 
following: 
“Truly my first is not a man, 
Although the same in feature; 
And never can a woman be, 
Although a human creature. 
My second oft adorns the head 
Of many a little lass, 
And through my whole, when stiil 
Each man alive must pass.” 


“What’s the answer?” asked several pupils. 
“Find out,’ 





leaving forty-five. 


” 


How do you 


and delivered the 


a kid, 


said Sam. “I’m passing through mine now.” 


What do you think it was? 





Number 


Jenks’s 


J. 
Geography is one of Miss 
favorite branches. 


[Puzzle Number 4.] 

A new problem was now 
given to the class. Here is 
the way 
Johnny Jones’s slate: 

Add nothing to ten to equal 
an animal, and add one to 
five and equal a plant. Now 
what did he mean? [Puzzle 


itappeared on 


She doesn’t teach it by dry-as-dust methods, but by means of pictures 
or anecdotes, with some indication of the locality it is meant to teach 


about. 





Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia 
not earlier than November 3, and not later than 
the morning of November 7. 


The correct solution of these puzzles will be 
published in the January JOURNAL. We cannot 
answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 

The privilege of competing is open to all. The 
general form of answer shown on the right is abso- 
lutely required, although the blank itself need not 
be cut from the magazine; but the use of these 
printed blanks wil! simplify and expedite the exam- 
ination of the answers. Send in a complete list of 
answers, and let us have, in not more than twenty- 
five words, your idea as to any new department 
which you think THE JouRNAL needs. For your 
skill in solving the present puzzles, and for the 
originality, neatness and general care shown in 
your answer, we will give: 

A Check for $25 to the person sending a 
correct solution, and, in the judgment of the 
Editor of The Journal, the best prepared 
slip; $10 for a correct list and the second 
best slip; $5 for a correct list and the third 
best slip, and $1 each for the next forty- 
seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 
Send your solutions to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Post Office Box 1401, Philadelphia 
NOTE—So popular have The Journal’s puzzles been fer 


several years that a page will be taken frequently in 1909 
for the newest and best puzzles that can be found. 


Here’s a little drawing she sketched on the blackboard, and it 








, Mary 


1: First Class 

2: Sarah 
Sam 

3: 

4: 

6: 

8: 

9: ! 

10: 

12: 

Name 

Address 


tells its own tale 
as to the city in 
which the inci- 
dent occurred. 
Which city was 
it ? [Puzzle Num- 
ber 6.| 

Spelling came 
next. Most of the 
pupils spelled by 
the new phonetic 
method; not be- 
cause they agreed 


OF OS WILL BE 
LEFT IF WE 










with President 
Roosevelt that it 





was the better way, but because it was easier tothem. They learned a 
number of strange facts about words. For instance, they were asked to 
spell a word [Puzzle Number 7| that designates some useful articles 
in daily use; add an “S” and they become unnecessary. Another 
word [Puzzle Num!er 8] which spells one of the worst crimes in the 
calendar becomes a harmless diversion if cut in two. What are the 


two words ? 


““What’s the matter with Dorothy Doolittle?”? asked Miss Anne. 
“Please, ma’am,” sobbed Dotty, “some one has torn the page of my 
spelling-book across from top to bottom, 


rectly.” 


and I can’t study my lesson.” 

“Well,” said the teacher, “seeing that 
these words all had the same ending, it 
ought not to be difficult to replace the 
missing letters and read the words cor- 
Dorothy dried her eyes and got 
the words without further trouble. They 
were — well, what were they? ! 
Number 9.| 


[Puzzle 


“Now,” said Miss Anne, “if you can’t answer the question I’m 
going to give you next I’Jl tell the answer: I am one of a large family. 
The French simply ignore me, yet met me in Waterloo. Had 
Cleopatra only known me the fatal sting she got might have been 
harmless. Indeed her arm would have glowed with the heat of life 
rather than stiffened in the rigor of death. I help builders make a 
wall of everything. I even teach a hat to ask a question, and a 


chicken to take note of time. 


Can you guess my name ?” 


This proved to be too puzzling a question for even the brightest 
children, yet they could not help feeling ashamed when Miss Anne 
finally told them that the letter W was the answer. 


“Geography naturally 
suggests ‘Ethnography,’ ” 
said Miss Anne. ‘That 
means, the study of the 
races. Now here’s a prob- 
lem for you to work out:” 


‘*My whole is my third 


when it’s under my second, 
My third is my first 
when it’s under the sun. 
An ignorant native 
I’m usually reckoned, 
I’m fond of a missionary 
when he’s well done.” 





— ie p 


At least half the class guessed this at once, and you’ll no doubt find 


it just as easy. 


Let us have your solution. [Puzzle Number 10.]| 


“How many words end in ‘dous’?” asked Miss Anne. ‘The answers 
ranged from two to fifty-five. Sammy Small guessed correctly, “three,” 
but when he tried to give them he could think of but two. At last, after 





TO DRIVE RIVETS INTO A — — 
LIKE THhis 


tremendousefforts 
and stupendous 
thought, the third 
word was named. 

What wasit? [| Puz 
| zle Number 11.) 
Waa Here’sa play on 
words by which 
Miss Anne tries to 
teach the proper 
use of good Eng 
lish. Accom- 
panied byapicture 
on the blackboard 
it was not difficult 
of solution. 


4 


The same word or words if placed in the blank spaces will make 
the sentence intelligible. What is the first word ?, [Puscle Number 12.| 








Miss Anne’s Puzzle School 


, second Class 


, Tom , Maud 


, Julius 


ris 


Your Idea of a New Department May be Written Below. 


SET) ee are 


» JACK 
, Fanny 


Use the Margin if You Wish. 


, Third Class 


Add to 






































Even after 
you ve eaten 
your fill 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


add another 
thrill 


In ten cent 
tins 
Also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


FESTINO 
Another des- 


sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 


kernel of de- 


licious cream. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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TT. Vy Po en 
As To!d by Themse 


FE HAVE a very democratic 
college club in our town— 
every one belongs; girls from 
ll, colleges, both coéducational and 
“straight.” And we are a jolly crowd. 
During the winter holidays last year 
we were all home, and one by one we 
wandered into the Club—‘‘just to see 
who was there,” asJ ean “Vassar” said. 
When I dropped in the girls—most 
of them younger than I—were talking merrily. Over in the alcove 
I spied a group in animated conversation, each with pencil and note- 
book and energetically bragging about her college — particularly 
about the “eats” she learned to make there. 
“You can’t make such good chocolate caramels as we do at Brown,” 
said Polly “Brown.” ‘All the ‘grads’ from every girls’ college 
acknowledge ours are a perfect dream. Here is the recipe: 





ORAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 


Sutter, one large tablespoonful 

Chocolate, three squares 
Vanilla, one teaspoonful 

Cook the chocolate, sugar, molasses, milk and butter together. 

nearly done add the vanilla. Put in buttered pans to cool.” 


**Molasses, two cupfuls 
Sugar, one cupful 


When 


“That does sound pretty good, but real Vassar fudge for me every 
time,” said Jean “ Vassar.” ‘‘ No other kind begins to get near ours — 
honestly, no more celestial concoction ever 
passed over tongue. You must all try it: 





Some Celestial 


‘*Brown sugar, two cupfuls 
Fudge and Other 


Chocolate, four ounces 


Candies Milk, three-quarters of a cupful 

“The Butter, one tablespoonful 

Way We Vanilla, to taste 

ile Boil until it threads from a fork. Add the 
See vanilla and beat until thick.” 

Them 














“Well, my crowd are all tired of fudge,” 
said Evelyn “Smith,” ‘‘so we have concocted 
the grandest pinoche you ever tasted. We don’t give out the secret 
to everybody, but here it is with the crowd’s compliments: 

‘*Boil together two cupfuls of brown sugar, three-quarters of a cupful of 
milk and a tablespoonful of butter, until it strings on a fork. Flavor with 
vanilla and add half a cupful of nuts. Then beat to the consistency of 
molasses. Put into buttered pans and cut into squares.” 

“Ves, fudge is old,” said Nancy ‘‘ Baltimore.” ‘‘ You know what a 
reputation the Woman’s College girls have for chafing-dish goodies, 
and you can’t any of you show me a recipe for making taffy that can 
touch ours—good, old-fashioned taffy without any frills. Notebooks 
ready? Here goes: 

‘*Sugar, two cupfuls Sutter, one tablespoonful 

Vinegar, half a teaspoonful Water, a cupful and a half 
Boi] the sugar, butter, vinegar and water until it hardens sufficiently when 
tried in cold water. Add vanilla. Pull until snowy white.” 


UT while I was collecting these valuable data from the youngsters 

I heard peals of laughter coming from behind the palms at the other 

end of the room, and as I saw Sara “‘Cornell”’ there it didn’t take me 

long to scent stunt-telling. What I heard I’!I give to you as she told it. 

‘“We had to do something different for our annual Junior stunt—we 

were all so tired of the cut-and-dried banquet that had been given to 

the Freshmen every year since the age of red sandstone! Peggy 

solved the problem, and each little Freshman 
received this invitation: 





The Class of Nineteen Hundred and Nine 





Married 

Jovfull requests the honor of your presence 
rig del at the marriage of its ward 
Today: 


, IMA FRESHMAN 
Jolly Junior to 
HEESA JUNIOR 
December tenth, Nineteen Hundred and Seven 
at seven o’clock 
in the Main Reception Hall 


and 
Verdant Freshman! 











“When the eventful day arrived there was much excitement. Each 
Freshman arraved in her ‘flossiest togs’ was met at the door of the 
reception hall and escorted up the ‘aisle’ by a stately Junior in even- 
ing dress. When all the Freshmen had arrived the strains of the 
Wedding March were heard, and up the aisle marched the wedding 
party preceded by a full vested choir singing ‘Here Comes the Bride.’ 
An imposing array of flower-girls followed, with pages and a ring- 
bearer carrying a pillow on which rested a ring set with the most 
startlingly huge diamond; there were ushers and bridesmaids, and 
finally the trembling little bride leaning on the arm of her ‘father.’ 

“The organ ceased and intense silence prevailed throughout a most 
elaborate ceremony. After many promises on the part of the little 
bride to obey faithfully her husband the Junior, to make his bed, wash 
his fudge-pan and clean his shoes; and on the part of the groom to 
protect his bride the Freshman from the tormenting Sophomores — 
Heesa Junior and Ima Freshman were pronounced man and wife.” 

“Most excellently tough on the little Freshman!” cried Katharine 
“Barnard.” ‘Let’s ask Sue about that stunt of Cecilia’s.” 

“You should have been there,” said Sue “ Radcliffe.”’” “We were 
just yearning for a frolic to wind up midyears, when suddenly Cecilia 
jumped up and exclaimed, ‘Ten good white 
ins! That’s my price!’ 

“She had always volunteered her stunts 
gratis before, but now—Cissy needed pins and 
a Gay she would lay in astock; anyway she was tired 
Stunt of being imposed on. Finally we agreed, and 
to all scurried off to search for the precious pins. 
<a Chaar “Cissy herself ran off to her room, and when 
Her Young Friends | We all got together again—my dear, you should 
| have seen the sight! She was arrayed in 
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a short—a_ horribly-short— blue-and- 
pink-striped knitted petticoat — quite 
a wonder in itself; a much-ruffled 
dressing-sacque, turned in at the neck 
and the sleeves rolled up; red shoes 
and stockings; and a lingerie parasol. 
But her crowning glory was a green- 
paper lampshade set on her head with 
a huge yellow bow pinned coquet- 
tishly on one side—now you all know 
that Cissy’s hair is red — not the Titian kind one raves about, but just 
common or garden red! The spirit of this idiotic costume seemed to 
be in Cissy, for she sang and danced and told stories until our sides 
ached with laughter, and we willingly yielded 
up the precious ten pins demanded.” 

“T wish I had been there,” Maud “Wells” hey Atel | 
spoke up. ‘Cissy is certainly great in a stunt.” Mest Planned 


to Drive 





DRAWN By HARHISON 


FISHER 





“T DIDN’T tell you about our mock-athletic 


2 ? ; he >) 
meet after the Easter holidays, did 1?” rin 
broke in Margaret ‘‘Holyoke.” “We were Re cache 
" Away = 


just back from the Easter holidays and no one 
possibly could settle down at once to the reg- 
ular routine. I don’t know who started it, but 
soon we were planning a regular spring athletic meeting to be held in 
the hallway. Presto! We all appeared in our gym suits. Then we 
found that each must contribute prizes and the judges must be named. 
This was all speedily settled and then came suggestions as to events. 

“«A hurdle race,’ proposed Peggy. 

“*Yust the thing,’ said Frances, ‘and our steamer-trunks and suit- 
cases will be gorgeous for the hurdles.’ So they were all hauled forth 
and arranged at the proper distances down the hallway. 

“*QOnly six entries,’ decided the judges and after much discussion 
the six were picked out, and each did her little stunt in a way that was 
wonderful to behold and all quite her own. Peggy won the prize, 
which proved to be Marguerite’s embroidered linen collar. 

“«High jump next!’ announced Sue. But where get a string that 
would be stout enough? There was much delay and we almost 
abandoned the idea, when littlke Margery suddenly hauled out a rope 
that had done proud service on hertrunk. No 
one wanted to hold the ends, but finally Helen =i 
and Katharine consented on condition that Olympic Games 
they should be let in on the pole-vaulting. 
Lucy bore off the honors this time—the prize 
was a darling little pair of dressed-up pea- Gentler J 
nuts labeled ‘Good Taste and Bad Taste in Sex p 
Peanuts,’ which Kitty had once made. in 

““¢We must have the broad jump next,’ said 
Elizabeth, and again the trunks were called 
into action. 














were Performed 
by the 








Thrilling Fashion 


mie 
Sut no one seemed interested but 
Kitty and Elizabeth, so the honors were equally divided and the pretty 
piece of belt ribbon contributed for the prize was cut in two pieces! 
“Ever since Katharine and Helen had mentioned the pole-vaulting 
stunt Margery had been sighing with impatience. She knew she could 
do a great stunt if she could only find that elusive window-pole. Then 
ensued a wild hunt. Kitty found it, and then every one wanted to try. 
But the judges finally decided on eight contestants by a method of 
selection entirely unique, and after each had had her try they decided in 
favor of Evelyn, who drew that cherished and abused doll ‘Susie Dam.’ ” 


HIS was getting too strenuous for an “old girl” like me, so I sneaked 

over toward another pencil-and-pad group sitting around the table. 
Goodies were their interest, too, but, thank fortune, it wasn’t more 
fudge and taffy! I got there just in time to hear Maud “ Wells” 
“Have you heard about the new three-story club sandwiches?” 

What could she mean by a three-story club sandwich? There 
are three pieces of toast, it seems, instead of two; and between the 
first and second pieces are chicken and lettuce and mayonnaise, and 
also something that no one can ever quite make out, but which is 
really hard-boiled egg and olives and pickles all chopped very fine and 
moistened with just a littlke mayonnaise. This gives it such a stylish 
taste, as Maud expressed it. Then between the second and third 
pieces of toast are the ham and lettuce and more mayonnaise. It’s fine. 

“Here is a new sandwich for you to try, a red-and-green pepper 
one,” said Edith “Wellesley.” ‘It is simply delicious. Of course you 
must get the sweet peppers and not the hot kind, unless you are giving 
an April Fool’s luncheon. Mix with some cream cheese just enough 
mayonnaise to make a paste; chop your peppers very fine and mix 
with the cheese. Then spread this on brown 


say: 





bread sliced awfully thin, from which the crust 7] 
has been cut. If the bread is thin enough Other 
and you are sufficiently expert, roll the sand- Delicious 

ris i ad Jelicious 
wiches—they’re prettier that way than when : toa 

“aid Ms ae Things = 
the two pieces are pasted together. to Eat 
. . oO 

“Florence always did love to make sand- ‘ " M 
wiches,” said Peggy, “and so one day when po RY 
she told us to come to tea after class-meeting Sensible Kind 
—that she had some new sandwiches—we 











knew there was a treat in store. My, but 

they were good! ‘Very simple,’ Florence told us. ‘Nothing but 
dates and all sorts of nuts chopped very fine.’ Yes, it is food for the 
gods, and the secret is chopping the nuts and dates very fine and 
having the bread cut thin. If the bread is too fresh it cannot be cut 
thin enough, and the crust should always be taken off.” 

This group of girls seemed to me such a lot more sensible than the 
candy fiends that I was sorry not to have discovered them sooner. But 
Peggy let me have her notebook to copy the recipes they had been 
exchanging, so by dusk, when I started home, I had all these splendid 
new ideas for “spreads” —to give to other college girls! 





Pocket-Money for College Girls 


E WISH to tell our readers more about the side of college-girl life shown in the article printed on this page, for interest in the doings 


of college girls is growing year by year. 


So we make this offer to all college girls, whether in or out of college: 


We Will Pay from $5 to $10 


for anything about college-girl life which is found suitable for use in THE JouRNAL— bright, lively, entertaining anecdotes, attractive recipes, 


accounts of jolly games or of any phase of the life which is of genuine interest. 


before, and they must be not more than 300 words in length each. 
be treated on a separate sheet of paper. 


They must be new —that is, never have been published 


Any girl may send as much material as she pleases, but each subject should 
The name of the college should be given, but will not be published. Write plainly on one side 
of the paper and send manuscripts flat or folded; rolled ones will not be accepted under any circumstances. 
returned; those we cannot use will be destroyed; for acceptable ones we will pay at the rates above mentioned. 


No manuscripts will be 
Address 


THE COLLEGE GIRLS’ EDITOR, THE LaDIEs’ HOME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Let Us 
Send You 
This 


or any 

other article 
you may se- 
lect from our large 
new catalog, illustrating 
all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair 
Dressings 


Our immense busi- 
ness, the largest of its 
kind in the world, en- 
ables us to buy and 
sell at big money- 
saving prices. These 
switches are extra 
short stem, made 
of splendid quality 
selected human hair, 
and to match any 
ordinary shade. 
2 0z.,20in. Switch, $ .95 
20z.,22in. Switch, 1.25 
2% 02., 24 in. Switch, 2.25 : 
20 in. Light Weight . 


Wavy Switch . . 2.50 | 8 Coronet Puffs, Curly, $3.45 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch, 5.65 | 12 Coronet Puffs 
Featherweight Stem- (as used to produce 

less Switch, 22 in., ve os : aha 

natural wavy . . 4.95 


tion). . a 6 . 4.95 

Coronet Braid, nat- 200 other sizes and grades 
ural wavy, 234 oz. of Switches, 50c to $25.00 
Finest Hair 


. . 6.75 | Pompadour,NaturalCurly, 2.85 


The Psyche Knot 


is the latest and the most beautiful of the sea- 
son’s creations, 
It isforboth 
young 
» and mid- 
t dle aged 
women 
and is 
extremely 
graceful. 
Our Psyche 

vr Knot is 
@ made with 


( a double row 


of twelve 
puffs, of first 
quality selected 
curly hair. Theac- 
companying illustrafion shows only one of 
the handsome effects obtained with this piece. 





























Price, prepaid, only $4.95 


Fine WIGS to Order 


FOR LADIES 
AND MEN 


Prompt attention, thor- 
ough workmanship and low 
prices have built up for us 





a great national trade in 
wigs by mail. Our wig 
makers are the best in 


America, and we guarantee satisfaction. 


Any 
color, any length hair, either parted or pom- 
padour, very unusual values, 


From $6.50 to $60.00 
When Ordering Hair Goods *<"" 32" 42! 


your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send prepaid On Approval 


If you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit the 
If not, return tous. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; write for estimate 


The LATEST Paris Styles 
PP. | gm 2 ™, In Hair 


are fully illustrated 

/ and described in our 

7 NEW CATALOG. 

/ Letus send it to you 

FREE. This book also 

contains valuable expert 

instructions on “The 

Proper Care of the Hair.” 

Every woman should 
have it. 


Write for it Today 


amount. 





| PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111 


209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World, 

















































































































Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


F THERE is one thing more than another upon 
which a woman’s looks depend it is the ar- 
rangement of her hair. The use of false hair 

is not to be despised, but, like everything else, the 
abuse comes from its overuse, and surely it has 
now reached the point where a halt should be 
called. Exaggeration in any form is always bad 
taste, but there is nothing in recent years which 
has become so pronounced as the craze today for 
overdressing the hair in the modern pillow-cushion 
stvle—virtually making a monument of one’s 
head until all semblance of its natural size is lost. 
Perhaps it is the example of our steel-frame sky- 
scrapers that has given a basis to the wonderful 
skyscraping structures built upon the average 
girl’s head. As one man was heard to say to 
another the other day: ‘All that these things 
need to make them look like apartment-houses 
are windows and chimneys!”’ The Psyche knot 
and the puffs have reached such a pronounced 
and acute stage that one may call them the 
basis of the present malady in hairdressing. 


ERHAPS it would be well to say, as a fact and 

a matter of general interest, that hairdressing 
today, as it has been in the days of the past, is 
becoming to a woman only when it suits her own 
individual head. A general fashion of hairdressing 
is quite as absurd to imagine as a general fashion in 
food. To arrange the hair in the present prepos- 
terous styles is not only bad taste but it really has 
reached the point where it is the subject of carica- 
ture by the comic magazines. Hair to be properly 
dressed should, first of all, be well cared for and 
groomed daily, which means that it must be kept 
clean and frequently brushed; then it should be 
arranged to conform with the size and propor- 
tions of the head. To be sure, it is often necessary 
to use a certain amount of false hair, but this 
should always be used as moderately as possible, 
and so cleverly that, to the casual observer, it will 
seem to be a part of the real hair. It is unpardon- 
able to pile on false hair at the sacrifice of the true 
lines and proportions of the human head, giving 
a top-heavy and overweighted decoration which 
deceives no one as to its artificial nature. 


N THE right side of this page the pictures 

show a few of the more exaggerated types of 
the present fashions in hairdressing, in contrast 
with the styles on the left, which are arranged to 
suit the different faces and hair. To begin with, 
the most misunderstood point in hairdressing 
today is in the arrangement of the pompadour: 
it is usually very exaggerated in its height and 
width, or it is so flattened down and tightly drawn 
back from the forehead as to give a hard, forced 
appearance to the face. It is well to remember 
that the hair should always soften and frame the 
face, and, if the word may be used, “gently” frame 
it. A hard, unbroken line around the face is most 
unbecoming to the average woman. A tight, rigid 
pompadour like the one above does not suggest 
human hair—it looks as if it were rolled over 
wood and painted. Such a pompadour is quite as 
distinct from the face and person as though it 
were a hat which could be changed and worn at 
different times and in various colors. 

It should not by any means be understood 
that it is bad taste to wear puffs if they are 
worn in the right way and place. Look, for in- 
stance, at the girl on this page with a row of puffs 
in a straight, unbroken line directly across the 
front above the pretty, young forehead, set be- 
tween her “iron-band” pompadour! Then, in 
contrast, notice the girl opposite, with the puffs 
worn low at the centre-back of the head, in a soft, 
beautiful arrangement that seems to be a natural 
coil from the medium-sized pompadour. 


HI<N there is the woman on the right who is 

growing old, and who, instead of trying to throw 
soft shadows and lines around her face, drags the 
hair back unmercifully at the sides and twists it 
into a flat little knot at the top; then she usually 
tops this off with a heavy, sculptured comb, when 
there is hardly hair enough to hold a small bar- 
rette! The contrast between this woman and 
the one on the left side is sufficiently clear to 
make further comment unnecessary. 

Another type which is seen constantly is the 
middle-aged woman who wants to look young, 
and who tries to do it by making a bird’s-nest 
of artificial hair and puffs on the top of her 
head, thrust out over an immense scoop pompa 
dour waved in hard, unnatural lines. Compare 
this with the woman opposite, with her head of 
well-brushed hair arranged with a loose, natural 
pompadour which falls irregularly over her brow, 
and drawn gently back into a soft, big knot in the 
centre of her head. 


TILL another unfortunate type seen every- 
where is the little child with tightly-combed 
and beribboned hair which looks like a miniature 
windmill—like the one at the right at the top of 
the page. With every breath of air you fear she 
will be suddenly whirled off her feet! Now, if there 
is one thing in the world that should be quite 
natural and simple in arrangement it is the hair of 
a voung child, which needs only care to beautify 
it, as you can see by the young girl on the left. 
The present exaggerated ribbon fad among the 
children can be equaled only by the puff and 
pompadour fad among their mothers. 



























































of beautiful, 
lustrous hair 
isa clean, healthy scalp. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


not only cleanses the scalp, 
but, through the tonic and 
antiseptic action of its pure 
pine-tar, glycerine and 
sweet vegetable oils, it im- 
parts a healthful tone to the 
underlying glands. Its 
routine use, therefore, keeps 
the scalp clean and healthy, 
thus preserving the gloss and 
beauty of the hair while 
promoting its growth. 


Helpful booklet on 
““Shampooing” mailed free 
THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York 









































Stewart’s Duplex 
Safety Pins 


Conceded for fifteen years 
The World’s Standard of Perfection 


The only pin with an effective 
guard. Cannot catch or tear. 
Never comes undone. Outwears 
all other pins. Card of assorted 
sizes, worth 8 cents, mailed for 
4 cents in stamps. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
151 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 



































The most 
clever and striking 


ideas in hair dressing, 

including the very latest European 

creations, are minutely described and illustrated 
in our handsome booklets. Write today —acopy 





1 be immediately sent you 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We are the largest manufacturers and im 
porters in the world of Hlair Goods and Toilet 
Requisites. Send a sample of the hair you de 
sire matched and receive by return mail 


Hair on Approval — Switches from $1.00 up 


2 oz. 22 in. switch . $1.25 
2'. oz. 24 in. switch 2.25 
Lightweight wavy switch 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch, 22 in 

long, natural wavy 4.95 
26 in. long, natural wavy 5.75 
Natural curly pompadour 2.90 
Wigs, made to order : $15.00 to 50.00 


Fluffy Ruffer, naturally curly hair 5.00 to 10.00 
Coronet Braids es en 6.9 
Billie Burke Curls 7.65 
Wigs for men and women . $15.00 to 50.00 

When writing for booklets, or regarding Hair 

Goods — Address Dept. Ti 1 














E. BURNHAM, 70 and 72 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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f by it faithfully. That system involves an 
intelligent valuation of time, and an intelli- 
gent choice of a subject. Many people 
, waste enough time to make themselves ¢ 
rich if they had any sense of its value. They throw away 
the quarter and half hours that come-to the great major- 
ity of men and women as if they were of no account; 
and they are as ignorant or foolish in doing this as would 
be the man who should throw away all change less than 
a dollar under the delusion that it is not worth keeping. 
A quarter of an hour has as definite a value as a quar- 
ter of a dollar; four such quarters make an hour as 
certainly as four silver quarters make a dollar. The man 
who knows the value of a quarter of a dollar has taken 
the first step toward financial independence; the man 
who has learned the value of a quarter of an hour has taken the first 
step toward intellectual independence. There are various devices 
for putting aside small savings, and it is surprising how soon such 
savings grow to considerable amounts; there is a device for saving 
small bits of time, and it is amazing how much a man can do 
with them when he lets them accumulate instead of wasting them. 
Great and honorable fortunes often have their rise from small savings; 
wide knowledge, generous interests, intellectual resources of many 
kinds are the fruits of economy of time. The wise youth will never be 
a miser either in money or time; nor, on the other hand, will he be 
one of those prodigals whom the world despises because they are fools; 
he will save money that he may stand securely on his own feet; and he 
will save time that he may, out of the fullness of his life, give the world 
as much as he receives from it. 


Quiet Workers Who Have Built Their Bridges Intelligently 


RIVATE study is especially the resource of those whose occupa- 

tions and surroundings are dull. Instead of breaking away and 
seeking fortune at a distance it is often wiser to stay by a task for a time 
and make ready, by study, for something more congenial. A man who 
can make a good horseshoe has mastered an honorable and difficult 
craft; but sometimes a youth is at the anvil who belongs somewhere 
else; it is not a question of the relative dignity of occupations, but of 
finding the occupation which Nature had in view for the particular boy. 
Here, for instance, is a young man striking vigorous blows on an anvil, 
whom Nature intends shall become a distinguished lawyer. How 
shall he find his way from the workshop to the courtroom? Not by 
abruptly leaving his trade, but by reading law at night. In one par- 
ticular case the young man read through fifty volumes of reports of 
cases and kept up his work at the same time. Here is a boy 
reading law in an office whom Nature plans to do the work of an 
engineer; how shall he make the change? By giving up every spare 
minute to the private study of books on engineering and the work- 
ing out of problems in the seclusion of his own room. ‘The country 
is full of able and spirited young men who are supporting themselves 
by hand-work by daylight, and getting ready for their life-work by 
brain-work by candlelight. The stories of these quiet workers who, 
by intelligence, persistence and self-denial, build bridges from the 
occupation most accessible to that most desirable are chapters in the 
great, unwritten romance of American life. 

And those men and women who have found their occupations and 
are happy in them need something more: to their vocations they 
must add avocations. If they are to be happy they must not only make 
a living: they must make a life. It is a good thing to succeed honor- 
ably in one’s business, but it is a better thing to succeed in one’s life; to 
be not only an efficient man or woman, but to be full of interest in 
large matters, to think about great subjects, to know and love the best 
the world has taught and said, to make life interesting, refreshing and 
worth living for others. Now this kind of vitality and richness comes 
only to those who are more than efficient men and women in practical 
matters; it comes to those who live with and in ideas, sympathies, 
broad views. To the man in the right place, as muc h as to the man in 
the wrong place, a door must open into a larger world; and for most 
men that door is private reading. The boys or girls who are eager to 
fit themselves for some trade, occupation or profession must get the 
advice of some one who is qualified to make suggestions about text- 
books and methods of study. The librarian, the clergyman, the lawyer, 
the teacher can either do this or suggest a practical way of getting the 
necessary information. To those who have found their vocations, and 
are eager to find their avocations, who wish to broaden their view of 
life and enlarge their circle of interests, a few courses of study and lists of 
books may be suggested. 


A Short Course in Sociology 


HE book-shops are full of volumes, large and small, on sociology in 

its various aspects; some of them well considered, intelligent and 
suggestive; others purely theoretical, crude, rash, destructive. When 
a subject is “in the air,’”’ as the saying goes, it attracts not only the 
thoughtful and serious-minded, but also the “cranky”: that large class 
of persons who are extremely sensitive to suggestion and become 
excited to the point of hysteria whenever public discussion of a vital 
matter grows warm and intense. People of this temper are to be 
avoided not only because they are unsafe but also because they bring 
heat, not light, to the discussion. These people are unsafe not because 
they are radical—for a radical policy is sometimes the only safe policy 
—but because they are one-sided and therefore untrustworthy; and 
because their positions are determined by feeling rather than by 
thought. The following books are well considered and represent 
progressive thought in this field: 


Graham Brooks’s ‘‘Social Unrest” 
L. F. Ward’s ‘‘Outlines of Sociol- 
ogy,” ‘‘Pure Sociology” S. N. Patten’s ‘‘ New Basis of Civili- 
E. A. Ross’s ‘‘ Social Control” zation”’ 
‘*The Encyclopedia of Social Reform” 


the Social Crisis” 


Readers who wish to study special aspects of the sociological 
movement, or to become acquainted with the more radical views of 
its significance, will find the following books well worth study: 


Peabody’s ‘‘Jesus Christ and the Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘The Rights of 
Social Question” Man” 

Shailer Mathew’s ‘‘The Church John R. Commons’s ‘‘Races and 
and the Changing Order” Immigrants in America” 

Jane Addams’s ‘‘Newer Ideals of | John Spargo’s ‘‘The Bitter Cry of 
Peace” the Children” 

Robert Hunter’s ‘‘Socialists at H. G. Wells’s ‘‘New Worlds for 
Work” Old” 


NOTE— Mr. Mabie’s valuable talks on books and reading will be continued in 1909. 
As his readers know, his wide literary experience especially qualifies him to treat these 
subjects in the most helpful way, and many interesting articles are promised from him 
for next year. 
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Bringing Nature Into the House 


VEN when fires are freshly lighted on hearths on 
autumnal evenings there are many who come un- 
willingly within doors and are eager to bring Nature 
into the house. It is easy to do this, since Nature is as 
much in evidence in winter as in summer, in the face of 
the common assumption that the outdoors world is a 
bleak monotony from December to April, and that 
there are things to be seen and enjoyed only from April 
to November. ‘This idea is part of the old ignorance 
which put Nature into a deep sleep during the cold 
months. Nature is never more alive than during the 
winter, and never more prodigal of rare and beautiful 
things for the eye and the imagination. One must be edu- 
cated, however, to see the loveliness of the wintry world, 
and, fortunately, good teachers are at hand: men who 
know that each season has its own beauty and interest. Some of 
these teachers are old, but they have not parted with their inspiration, 
and it is largely their influence which has brought to their aid so many 
later teachers of the same art of observation and in the same field of 
knowledge. 

It is not difficult to get an exact or scientific basis for a general 
knowledge of Nature, and those who can do so are urged to secure an 
elementary acquaintance with geolcgy, mineralogy, botany and biology 
by studying the less technical textbooks in these different fields. 
The ability to trace the structure of a section of country in its rocks, 
to name its flowers, and to know something about the habits of its 
animals, adds greatly to the pleasure and profit of walking, camping 
and outdoor life at all seasons, and puts the reader in a position to 
get a great deal more information out of books about Nature of all 
kinds. The poetry of the flowers is more intelligible to one who knows 
their characteristics. 

Here are some of the best of the textbooks of outdoor life for indoor 
reading: 


Rauschenbusch’s ‘‘ Christianity and “ 


Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden,” ‘‘ Cape Cod,” 
‘*Maine Woods,” ‘‘ Excursions ” 

Burroughs’s ‘‘Ways of Nature,” 
‘*Wake Robin,” ‘‘Signs and Sea- 
sons,” ‘‘ Pepacton”’ 

Jefferies’s ‘‘Life of the Fields,” 
“Wild Life in a Southern 
Country,” ‘‘Idylls of Field and 
Hedgerow” 

Lubbock’s ‘‘ Beauties of Nature” 


Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Life of the Bee” 

Thompson’s ‘‘ My Winter Garden” 

Warner’s ‘‘My Summer in a 
Garden” 

Van Dyke’s ‘‘ Little Rivers,” ‘‘ Fish- 
erman’s Luck” 

White’s ‘‘The Forest” 

Mrs. Wright’s ‘‘Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife” 

Wordsworth’s and Bryant’s Poems 


Biographies That are Profitable to Read 


UMEROLS inquiries for lists of books indicate a very wide interest 

in biography, than which there is no study more interesting and 
instructive. Among the standard works in this field are the following, 
from which selections may be made along the lines of individual taste: 


Plutarch’s Lives 

Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography 

Lockhart’s “‘ Life of Scott” 

Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson” 

Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Early Life of Charles 
James Fox,” ‘‘ Life of Macaulay ” 

Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great” 

Froude’s ‘‘Thomas Carlyle” 

Stanley’s ‘‘Thomas Arnold” 

Hughes’s ‘‘ Alfred the Great” 


Mrs. Kingsley’s ‘‘Charles Kingsley ” 

Lounsbury’s ‘‘ Cooper” 

Greenslet’s‘‘ Lowell” and‘‘ Aldrich” 

Mims’s ‘‘Sidney Lanier” 

Wister’s ‘‘Seven Ages of Washing- 
ton” 

Grant’s Autobiography 

Morley’s ‘‘Chatham” 

Harrison’s ‘‘Cromwell” 


W. Clark Russell’s ‘‘ Nelson” 


Morse’s ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin ” 


Novels Descriptive of American Life 


x % INTERESTING and profitable course running parallel with 
a course in history, sociology, biography or poetry could be 
arranged by reading some of the following novels dealing in a serious 
spirit with American character and life: 


Simms’s ‘The Partisan” 

Cooper’s ‘‘The Spy” 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘The House of the 
Seven Gables” 

Cable’s ‘‘Old Creole Days,” 
‘*The Grandissimes ” 

Howelis’s ‘‘The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” ‘‘A Hazard of New 
Fortunes” 

Eggleston’s ‘fA Hoosier School- 
master” 

Bret Harte’s ‘‘Luck of Roaring 
Camp and Other Stories” 

Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘‘The Led- 
Horse Claim” 

Octave Thanet’s ‘‘Heart of Toil,” 
‘*Stories of a Western Town” 
Wister’s ‘‘The Virginian,” ‘‘ Lady 

Baltimore” 

F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘The For- 
tunes of Oliver Horn” 

Thomas Nelson Page’s Short 
Stories and ‘‘Red Rock” 

Mrs. Deland’s ‘‘ Old Chester Tales ” 


L. Allen’s ‘‘Tlute and Violin,” 
‘*The Choir Invisible” 

Frank Norris’s ‘‘The Octopus,” 
“She bit. 

Garland’s‘‘ Main Travelled Roads” 

Miss Jewett’s ‘‘Country of the 
Pointed Firs,’ ‘‘ The Tory Lover” 

Miss Wilkins’s ‘‘New England 
Nun,”’ ‘‘ Pembroke” 

Churenill’s **The Crisis”? “‘Con- 
iston,”’ ‘‘Mr. Crewe’s Career” 
Brander Matthews’s ‘‘ His Father’s 

Son” 

S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” 

Fox’s ‘‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” 

Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘The House of 
Mirth” 

Robert Grant’s ‘‘Unleavened 
Bread” 

Robert Herrick’s ‘‘The Common 
Lot,” ‘‘The Memoirs of an 
American Citizen” 

Grace E. King’s ‘‘ Balcony Stories” 


Books Which Interpret American Ideals 


ANY readers of American history are eager to know what it is that 
makes the American people different from other peoples—what, 


in a word, is the American spirit. 


There is an English, a German, a 


French spirit, expressed in political institutions, in social life, in religion, 
art, education. Such books as Hillebrand’s ‘German Thought” and 
Professor Kuno Francke’s “Glimpses of Modern German Culture,” 


as Hamerton’s ‘Round My House,”’ Mr. Brownell’s “ French Traits”’ 
and Mr. Wendell’s “France of Today,” give an American a clear 
impression of the German and French spirit; here are a few books, 
selected from many, which interpret the American ideals: 


Emerson’s Addresses and Essays Whittier’s ‘‘Snow Bound” 

Lowell’s Essay on ‘‘ Democracy ”’ Louise Manly’s ‘‘Southern Litera- 

Lincoln’s Inaugural Addresses ture” 

Booker Washington’s ‘‘Up from Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘‘The Old 
Slavery” South” 

Jacob Riis’s ‘‘The Making of an F. J. Turner’s ‘‘The Rise of the 
American” New West” 

Higginson’s ‘‘The New World and = Churchill’s ‘‘The Crossing” and 
the New Book” ‘*The Crisis” 

Brander Matthews’s ‘‘Intrcduction James Bryce’s ‘‘American Com- 
to American Literature” monwealth” 


Namdsn. WV. Wh abe. 
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Ask at your favorite 


store for Artloom 
Tapestries. 





Beautiful Curtains, 


Couch Covers and 
Table Covers—reproductions 
of famous Old World designs 
—can be bought at moderate 
prices almost anywhere in the 
country. 


In these days, when women 
are giving more and more 


thought to the artistic and 
harmonious arrangement of their homes, 
tapestries such as these offer endless 
possibilities in distinctive decoration, 
color schemes and period effects. 

You can get Artloom Tapestries that 
will fit in any color scheme you have in 
mind and harmonize with any period of 
decoration you want to carry out, from 
the daintiest French and modern English 
effects, to the heavy Dutch or brilliant 
Oriental. 

Hangings bought by the yard and 
made at home always look unfinished 
and can never be procured in the desired 
color tones. 

Artloom Tapestries are perfectly re- 
versible, both sides equally effective, 
and are sold by the right sort of stores 
everywhere at prices ranging from $5.00 
to $30.00. Artloom label on every piece. 

Drop a postal card to Department H, 

and we will send our little book 

‘“Home Making,”’ without cost. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Philadelphia 


























8-INCH COVERED PRESERVE DISH 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


ce 





is clear as crystal. Other glass shows a tint 
yellowish or greenish or a smoky appear- 
ance when held to the light. In Hawkes 
Cut Glass its innumerable facets sparkle 
and gleam, catch the light and  glisten. 
This is important, as the effectiveness of 
your cut glass depends upon its brilliancy. 
No piece without this trade-mark 
engraved upon it Nr is genuine. If 
your dealer does not sell 
Hawkes Cut Glass Ea write us for the 
name of one who does. 


T.G. Hawkes & Co. Corning, N.Y. 


ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 


in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 2 8. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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By George Hodges, D.D. 





THIRD 





Jephthah’s 
Daughter 


ER father was an 

outlaw, like Robin 

Hood. For no 
fault of his he had been 
driven from his home, 
and had gone to live in 
the wild forest. There he 
had been joined by other 
men, some bad and some 
good, who had been 
driven out like himself, or 
had run away in fear of 
being punished. And 
they went on forays, steal- 
ing sheep and oxen. And 
people who had money in 
their purses were afraid 
to go by that way lest 
Jephthah and his merry 
men should fall upon 
them and send them back 
with empty pockets, and 
sore heads into the bar- 
gain. Though I hope 
that Jephthah, likeRobin 
Hood, troubled only 
those who cheated their 
neighbors or were cruel to 
the poor. Anyhow, his 
fame spread through all 
the land of Gilead, in 
which helived, and every- 
body knew that Jephthah 
was a bold outlaw and 
that he had with him a 
band of stout compan- 
ions. In the greenwood, 
with these wild men, lived 











FOURTH 


“Samuel! 
Samuel!” 


NE time, in the hill 
country, among 
the mountains of 

Ephraim, there lived a 
farmer named Elkanah. 
He and Hannah his wife 
were comfortably rich. 
They had fields of wheat 
and vineyards of grapes, 
and flocks and herds, and 
plenty of hay in the barn; 
but in one way they 
were poor: they had no 
children. Sometimes 
Hannah cried because 
the house was so empty 
and still, and there were 
no voices of children in it. 
Sometimes she was so sad 
and lonely that she could 
not eat, and though her 
husband tried to comfort 
her and said: ‘‘ Hannah, 
am I not better to you 
than ten sons?”’ still she 
was full of grief. For 
children are the best gift 
which God gives to man, 
and all the cornfields and 
vineyards and sheep and 
oxen in the world are not 
to be compared with 
them. 

One day Hannah went 
in to town, to Shiloh, and 
as she passed the church 
she stopped and knelt 











down on the steps and 





a little girl, and she was 
Jephthah’s only child. 

The land of Gilead was bounded by three rivers and a desert. In 
the north a river ran into the Jordan and in the south a river ran into 
the Jordan, and the desert lay along the east. And in the desert was a 
wild tribe called the men of Ammon. And the men of Ammon sent 
word to the men of Gilead and said: ‘‘The country in which you live 
belongs to us. That was where our fathers lived. Come now, move 
out and let us in.” And when the men of Gilead heard that they were 
sore distressed, for the men of Ammon were mighty men. 

“Where is a man,” they said, ‘ who can be the captain of our army? 
If he can lead us into battle and gain the victory he shall be the king 
of Gilead.” And they sent to Jephthah and asked him. “Come,” 
they said, “and be our captain, that we may fight with the men of 
Ammon.” 

But Jephthah said: “Did you not hate me and expel me out of 
my father’s house? Why are you come to me now when you are in 
distress?” 

And the men of Gilead said: “If you will be our captain so that we 
may defeat our enemies you shall be our King.” 

So Jephthah and his merry men and his little daughter came out of 
the woods with the messengers of Gilead. And they all stopped at a 
church beside the road and said their prayers. And there they told 
God what they had promised. And Jephthah stood up and made a 
vow. “QO Lord,” he said, “if Thou wilt without fail deliver the men 
of Ammon into my hands, then it shall be that whosoever comes first 
out of my doors to meet me when I return in peace I will sacrifice to 
Thee.” For Jephthah thought that if he made a vow like that the Lord 
would be more likely to give him the victory. This, you understand, 
was a long time ago, when people were very ignorant about God. Of 
this vow Jephthah’s daughter knew nothing. 
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HUS Jephthah became the captain. And he sent messengers to the 
King of Ammon and said: ‘Why are you come to fight me in 
my own land?” 

And the King of Ammon answered: “ Your land is my land. Your 
father took it from my fathers. Come now, give it up again peaceably.” 

But Jephthah said: ‘When our fathers came into these parts out of 
Egypt your fathers were not living here. They had been driven out 
by Sihon, King of the Amorites. And our fathers fought with Sihon 
and beat him in battle and took his land, from one river to the other. 
It was not your land. And anyhow, all this happened three hundred 
years ago. The Lord be judge this day between the men of Gilead 
and the men of Ammon.” So they fell to fighting. And the men of 
Gilead gained a great victory. 

And Jephthah came home in triumph to his house, and all the 
vomen came out to meet him who had stayed behind while the men 
went to battle. Out they came singing and dancing and playing on 
tambourines. And who should be at the head of the procession but 
Jephthah’s little daughter! So she was the first person who came out 
to meet him when he returned in peace. She was his only child; besides 
her he had neither son nor daughter. And when her father saw her 
he cried with a great cry, and said: “Alas, my daughter! You have 
dealt me a worse blow than any that was struck this day in battle 
you have brought me down to the ground. For I have vowed a vow 
to God, and I must keep it, and here you come to meet me.” 

Then Jephthah’s daughter understood what the vow was, and that 
it meant her death. And she said: ‘My father, you have gained the 
victory —that is the great thing. Do to me according to what you have 
promised to the Lord.” It was all terribly wrong, though Jephthah 
did not know it. But his daughter, like Iphigenia in another story, 
showed herself a martyr and a hero. For the sake of her country, as 
she believed, she gave her life. 

So they made Jephthah their King, but his happiness was gone. He 
fought a battle with the men of Ephraim and drove them back over 
the river, and stationed his soldiers on the bank where they must cross. 
And when anybody came running the soldiers said: “Are you a man 
of Ephraim?” And if he said “No,” they said: ‘Say ‘Shibboleth,’” 
and if he said “Sibboleth” they knew that he belonged to Ephraim; 
for the men of Ephraim were not able to say “sh.’’? But every year 
the women of Israel spent four days in the mountains, weeping and 
lamenting, in remembrance of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter. 


DRAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


NOTE — These Bible stories are part of a new series which Dean Hodges has written 
for The Journal. They are sure to delight the children and prove helpful to their elders. 
Two more will be given next month and others in succeeding issues. 


prayed with all her heart 

that God would give her 
a'son. And Eli, the minister, was sitting on a bench by the church 
door. Eli was an old man, and his two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, 
who had become ministers in his place, were not only bad ministers but 
bad men, so that many people had stopped going to church. 
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N THOSE days when people went to church they carried sheep with 

them, or other animals, to offer to God. This they did that they 
might show God that they truly loved Him. They gave Him the best 
they had. But when they came with their sacrifices, and the meat was 
in the pot cooking over the church fire, Hophni and Phinehas would 
send their servants, each with a great three-pronged fork in his hand, 
and they would thrust their forks into the pot, and whatever they 
brought up they would carry away to their masters. “Give us 
meat,’”’ they said, “for the priests.” And if anybody objected the 
servants answered: “If you will not give it we will take it from 
you by force.” Thus Hophni and Phinehas had plenty to eat, and 
grew rich, and became more wicked day by day, but the number of 
persons who came to church grew less and less. So when Eli saw 
Hannah praying at the church steps he was surprised. Nobody had 
been to church to pray for a long time. He could not believe, at first, 
that she was really praying; her lips moved, but she made no sound. 
And because he was old and his eyes were bad so that he could not 
see well, he thought that she was some drunken person. “Come, 
come,” he said at last, ‘how long will you be drunken?” 

But she said: “Sir, Iam not drunken. I am praying my prayers.” 
And she told him what she was praying for. 

And Eli said: “My daughter, go in peace. May the God of Israel 
grant your request.” 

And the God of Israel did grant her request. God sent a little son 
to Hannah and Elkanah, and they named him Samuel. And when the 
child was two years old they went one day to the church in Shiloh, and 
there was Eli sitting by the door. And they said: ‘Sir, do you remem- 
ber the woman who was praying for a son? Here she is, and here is 
her son with her. And we have promised that the lad shall belong to 
the Lord. Take him now and bring him up to be a minister of the 
church.” And they went away, leaving the child behind them. 

And Eli took care of the little boy; and because his own sons had 
turned out so badly he took the greater pains with Samuel, and 
taught him to be obedient and honest and to tell the truth. And 
every year his mother came to see him and brought him a little coat 
which she had made with her own hands. 
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T LAST one night when Fi was so old that he could hardly see, and 
Samuel had grown to be a sturdy lad, they were both asleep in the 
same room. There was a great box in the room, called the Ark, and 
in it were the two tables of stone on which the Ten Commandments 
were written, and over it hung a lamp which was kept burning every 
night. And Samuel heard a voice calling his name, ‘Samuel! 
Samuel!” and he answered: ‘‘Here am I,’’ and ran to see what Eli 
wanted. 

But Eli said: “I did not call, my son; lie down again.” 

So Samuel went and lay down, and again there was a voice: 
“Samuel! Samuel!’ 

And again Samuel ran to Eli, saying: “Here am I,” and Eli said: 
“T did not call.” 

And this happened a third time. Then Eli perceived that the Lord 
had called the child. Therefore Eli said to Samuel: ‘‘Go lie down, 
and if you hear the voice again, say: ‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.’”’ 

And pretty soon he heard the voice again: “Samuel! Samuel!”’ and 
he said: ‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.”’ 

Then the Lord spoke and said: “ Behold I will do a thing in Israel 
at which both the ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle. I will 
punish Eli and his sons for all the evil that is done, for they have 
behaved themselves wickedly and he did not stop them.” 

Then there was silence, and by-and-by the lamp burned out, and 
the sun rose and it was light, and Samuel got up and opened the doors 
and let the morning breeze blow in. 

And Eli said: ‘Samuel, what did the Lord say?” 

And Samuel did not like to tell, but Eli urged him, and he told. 

And Eli said: “It is the Lord: let Him do what seemeth Him 
good.” 
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What “Fletcherism” Really Is 


How Seventy-Three Million Dollars a Year is Saved by the New Idea of Eating 


By Frances Maule Bjorkman 





BORACE FLETCHER, whose ideas in 


= or, particularly in the case of the children, a little fresh 





regard to choosing and eating food have 





fruit. That notion, socommonly accepted without any 





been talked about so much in the last 
few years, estimates that two hundred 
4 thousand families are now living accord- 
e429 ing to his demonstrated ideas, and that 
each family is cutting down its living expenses from 
one to three dollars aday. Even if only a dollara day 
is saved, the total saving in America in a year is reach- 
ing the enormous sum of seventy-three million dollars. 
A system which has caused a result so tremendous is 
at least entitled to some attention. 

What, then, is “‘Fletcherism”? Most people think 














question whatever, that ‘anybody who works hard 
must have three square meals a day,” was found to be 
without a good foundation. In many instances even 
the coffee and fruit were given up, nothing whatever 
being taken until noon. 


A Simple Diet Soon Proves Satisfactory 


N THE other hand some people retained their 
appetite for breakfast but lost it for luncheon: a 











that it means only more careful chewing of food: hard, 
joyless, thorough mastication— perhaps even “ counting 





convenient change for business men, as it enabled them 
to “‘eat for the day” before they left home, and to avoid 
the dyspepsia-breeding rush for “ quick-lunch” at noon. 


| vet Horace Fletcher : 








the chews,” as Gladstone is saidtohavedone. Thatisa 
false idea, ‘‘ Fletcherism” is more than a mere method 

of eating. It isa new way of looking at the whole subject of nutrition. 
The first rule is never to eat until there is a vigorous appetite—a 
literal watering of the mouth; and the next one is to taste every morsel 
of food until there is no taste left in it. Incidentally the system brings 
about naturally a smaller consumption of muscle-building food, such 
as meats, fish and eggs, and a larger use of fuel foods, such as cereals, 
vegetables and fruits. Besides, it has been scientifically proved to be 
not only safe, but also of undoubted benefit to health in many ways. 
Its principles are so simple and so easily mastered that one begins to 
get results from them before one realizes that there has actually been a 
change of habits. 

“Fletcherism” is simply based on the idea that Nature alone knows 
what is good for us; that if we free ourselves from improper habits of 
eating those faculties which Nature has given us will absolutely prevent 
us from going wrong. Mr. Fletcher declares that our instincts of appe- 
tite and taste, when not perverted by hasty eating and other faults, will 
indicate positively and clearly not only the kind of food that the body 
needs, but also the right quantity; and that if these instincts are 
obeyed they will actually refuse to let us eat anything that is not for 
our good. He adds, however, that to follow appetite we must wait for 
appetite, and to follow taste we must taste. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PACH GROS., NEW YORK 


Wait for an Appetite, and Taste Until No Taste is Left 


OW this is precisely what most of us do not do. We eat three times 
a day whether we are hungry or not, and we bolt our food without 
allowing taste to form a speaking acquaintance with it. The result is 
that we do not give our guides a chance to perform the functions 
for which they were designed. The first rule for the practice of 
“Fletcherism” is, therefore, as already stated, never to eat until there 
is a true appetite, expressed not by a gnawing of the stomach but by a 
watering of the mouth. This appetite must be waited for even if you 
have to skip two or three meals. The skipping of more than three 
meals will do no one harm, and it is likely to do anybody good. The 
old familiar “‘hungry headache,” the “‘all-goneness,” that most folks 
accept as an indication of a need for food, is far from being anything 
of the kind. On thecontrary, all unpleasant sensations in the stomach 
are the signs of an attempt on the part of the body to throw off the 
poisonous waste matter that has accumulated as a result of eating too 
much. 

The second rule to follow is to taste every morsel of food until there 
is no taste left in it. This involves the degree of mastication that 
“Fletcherism”’ stands for, since in order to get the full flavor of any 
food it is necessary, not only to reduce it to small particles and to pass it 
over the taste-buds on the tongue and palate slowly enough to enable 
these sensitive organs to give judgment on it, but also to mix it thor- 
oughly with saliva in order that the chemical action may take place 
which transforms comparatively tasteless foods, such as potatoes, rice 
and dry bread, into the most delicious of sweets. Even soups and 
beverages, with the exception of water, which has no taste, must be 
subjected to a certain amount of mouth treatment if their full flavor 
is to be appreciated. 

Far from being tedious, the Fletcher method of eating is more 
enjoyable than the old way. No flavor, however slight, is permitted 
to escape unenjoyed. As the appetite is always satisfied before the 
stomach is full, the Fletcherite never experiences any unpleasant 
tightness of waistband or shortness of breath after dinner; and as the 
quantity of food required to satisfy the appetite is never enough to 
overtax the digestive organs, the Fletcherite never needs to take a cup 
of coffee in order to keep awake. In answer to the often-heard charge 
that “ Fletcherism” is a fad that demands altogether too much time, 
it is enough to point out that the Fletcherite finds it necessary to eat 
only about half as much as the ordinary man. 


How the Appetite Changes in the Early Stages 


OR the benefit of housewives who may have a vision of each member 

of their households turning up with an “earned”’ appetite at a 
different hour of the day, and asking for a different article of foad, let me 
say that while the adoption of the practice almost always results in a 
rearrangement of meals, this is always in the direction of simplification 
rather than complication. Earned appetites may be counted upon to 
assert themselves at regular intervals; and in persons of similar habits 
these intervals are likely to be sufficiently alike to make possible the 
establishment of regular meal-hours for even a large family. Further- 
more, as the demands of the Fletcheristic appetite are for types of 
foods, rather than for specific dishes, it is usually possible for the most 
exacting follower of the plan to find on any table something that will 
meet his demands. He is not by any means so particular as many 
readers may perhaps imagine. 

In the cases of families I have known the results have been signifi- 
cantly similar. First the appetite showed a tendency to becomé 
satisfied with much less food at the regular meals, particularly with less 
meat. This was followed by a decided preference for foods of a ‘‘ bland” 
rather than a highly-flavored character; for simple rather than com- 
plex dishes; and for two—or at the most three—dishes at a meal, 
instead of a variety. The taste for puddings, cakes and pies declined 
in favor of fruits or simple fruit desserts; and the desire for spices, 
pepper hot sauces, pickles, and all the rest of the relishes and appe- 
tizers which stimulate but do not nourish, showed a tendency to fall 
away altogether. Abnormal cravings for tea and coffee disappeared, 
and the desire for even a moderate indulgence in them became less to 
such an extent that, in many cases, their use was wholly abandoned. 

After a few weeks of experiment most of my Fletcherizing friends 
found that the “earned” appetite, insisted upon by Mr. Fletcher, failed 
to appear at breakfast-time; hence they were led to decrease their 
hearty breakfast of fruit, cereal, coffee, rolls—which, in some cases, 
had been reénforced with bacon, ham, sausages, fishballs, griddle- 
cakes, or even steak and fried potatoes—to a mere cup of tea, coffee, 


Still others, who had no business engagements to set 
their hours for them, were led by their appetites to take 
their principal meal at about ten o’clock in the morning, and a light 
supper at about five inthe afternoon. By far the larger number, how- 
ever, found it most agreeable to their appetites to follow the usual city 
plan of taking alight luncheon at noon and having dinner in the evening. 

The midday meal would probably be regarded by most people as a 
mere ‘‘snack.”” In my own household—and our habits are a fair sample 
of the habits of our Fletcherizing friends—it usually consists of bread 
and nuts, with fruit, either fresh, cooked or preserved; or possibly 
bread and milk and fruit, bread and cheese and fruit, cereal and cream 
and fruit, or a fruit-and-lettuce salad with wafers and cheese. The 
peculiar merit of these simple menus is that, aside from the fact that 
they contain a fair balance of the various food elements, they take for 
their preparation none of the busy woman’s time in the precious middle 
of the day; and, since they do not need to be kept warm, they may 
be set out on the table at convenience and left for the various members 
to help themselves when they please. 

Once in a while, however, a craving for something more substantial 
asserts itself. When this happens we indulge in a couple of eggs — 
poached or boiled, or cooked in some equally simple style; in a tomato 
purée, a mock bisque, or some other light soup that can be easily and 
quickly concocted from milk and the contents of a can or a vegetable 
“left-over”; or in a warmed-up savory from the refrigerator, which 
would otherwise have made a second appearance at dinner. 

But the evening meal is more elaborate. It consists usually of three 
courses. The first of these is almost always made up of a single 
dish of the ‘“‘complete” type, such as spaghetti in Italian style, maca- 
roni and cheese, risotto Milanese, East Indian curry, Welsh rarebit; 
or of some vegetable, such as potatoes, onions, cauliflower, carrots, 
turnips, squash, or tomatoes baked with breadcrumbs and grated 
cheese in a white sauce. The second course is always a green salad, 
and the third is a simple sweet. With us this last course is ordinarily 
a cooked fruit, or a light dessert concocted of fruits and tapioca or sago 
or cornstarch. Sometimes, however, the first course is made up of a 
vegetable stew, a cream soup, or a purée of peas, beans or lentils. 
When this is the case a more substantial dessert, such as a rice, a cereal 
or a bread pudding, takes the place of the fruit. 

Once in a while, say half a dozen times a month, the appetite 
demands meat—not, however, in the form of a high-priced roast or 
expensive steaks or chops, since the undisguised flavor of animal flesh is 
unpleasant to the Fletcheristic palate, but a humble Irish stew or some 
other of the many simple meat dishes, for which a comparatively small 
quantity of the cheapest cuts is enough to satisfy a large family. 


A Saving in the Bills for Supplies 


S MAY easily be imagined, a few weeks of this practice produces a 
decided effect upon the grocery and meat bills of Fletcherizing 
families, for not only is the total consumption of food greatly reduced, 
but the reliance is shifted from those articles which are always rela- 
tively expensive, and subject, moreover, to occasional marked advances 
in price, to those which are relatively cheap and which remain cheap all 
the year round. 

Scientists are fond of comparing the human body to a machine. 
Now a machine requires material for two purposes: first, to build 
it and keep it in repair; second, fuel to make it run. The building 
material is of primary importance, because without it there could be no 
machine; but it is coal, and not iron and steel and brass, that generates 
power for work. Once the machine is finished it requires only enough 
building material to replace a worn-out bit here and there; but if it is 
to do work it needs to be fed with comparatively large quantities of 
coal. 

The carbohydrates and fats are the fuels of the body machine. 
When they are taken into the system they are burned, as coal is burned 
in a furnace; and, like coal, they give off a burning heat and energy for 
work. The proteids, on the other hand, as the building materials of 
the body, are useful practically only to furnish material for growth and 
for the repair of broken-down tissue, and a much smaller quantity 
than most people are in the habit of eating is really all-sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Now, it isn’t everybody who can have a scientist at his elbow 
to regulate his diet for him, and probably there are precious few 
people who would want one. But anybody can Fletcherize, and the 
peculiar beauty of the system is that it enables the most unlearned man 
to do for himself by instinct what only the most skillful physiological 
chemist could do for him by the rules of science. It has been proved 
beyond a doubt that “Fletcherism’”’ does reduce automatically the 
proteid food demanded by the appetite to amounts closely correspond- 
ing to those advised by the scientists who have made an exhaustive 
study of the whole subject and know exactly what is best for the 
average man. 


Here are Some of the Gains the System Shows 


RIENDS whose experiences have been told to me say that 

almost immediately after beginning the practice they noticed 
in themselves a new sense of abounding vitality, lightness of heart, 
sweetness of temper and alertness of intellect. They were able to 
work and play longer than ever before without fatigue. In the 
morning, instead of wanting to kick something, they felt like turning 
handsprings. They never had a “dark-brown taste” in the mouth, 
almost never had the slightest desire for either stimulant or sedative, 
and never had to resort to that agent of wholesale destruction, the pill. 
Moreover, under “Fletcherism,” cooking, even in a large family, 
becomes a simple, easy and pleasant matter. All the women I know 
whose families have taken to “Fletcherism” are able to do all the 
work of preparing and clearing away the meals in from two to four 
hours a day, in proportion to the size of their families. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 























The Woman Behind 
the Pocket-Book 


How can she “ make 
both ends meet”’ on the 
same old ‘ allowance” 
when prices of meat, eggs 
and other household 
necessities are advancing 


from day to day? 


The Man Behind the 
Pocket-Book 


How can he increase 
the ‘‘allowance’’ for 
household bills when 
there is no increase in 
the family income or the 
wages, or when wages 
are cut down as a result 
of industrial depression? 


? 


The problem isan easy 
one for those who know 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 


It contains more actual 
body-building material 
than meat or eggs and is 
much more easily digested 
and costs much less. 


The richest man in 
America cannot buy a 
food that is purer, cleaner 
or more nutritious than 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 
Two Shredded Wheat 


Biscuits with milk or 
cream and a little fruit 
will supply all the energy 
needed for a half day’s 
work at a cost of five or 
six cents. 


Try it for ten mornings 
and you will feel brighter, 
stronger and happier. 
Your grocer sells it. 

Our new handsomely 

Illustrated Cook Book 

is sent free for the 

asking. 

THE SHREDDED 
WHEAT CO. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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HITE vest worked in afghan stitch 
and shaped by darts to fit the waist. 
The embroidered cross-stitch work is 


done with blue silk chenille. Line with 
whitetaffeta and bind theneck and fronts 
with ribbon. —Lilian Barton Wilson. 





"THIS sweater is beautifully shaped and the 
stitch is alike on both sides. It is dark 
blue; collar and cuffs white, and has gilt 
buttons. Edge the pockets with white flaps 
which button over.—Lilian Barton Wilson. 


ry IMPORTED sweater-coat model in white 
a 
clever imitation of handwork in brioche stitch. A 


becoming under-wrap for evening wear. 





The material is machine-made of yarn in 





ew Winter Sweaters 


Designed in the Latest Style of the 
Straight Coat-Shape With New 
Touches in the Trimmings 


























HIS garment—a man’s vest— may 

be made of gray yarn as being the 
most serviceable color. Make it by 
measure to securea properfit. Staythe 
fronts with ribbons for the buttons and 
buttonholes.—Lilian Barton Wilson. 


HIS kimono jacket has the charm of 
being unusual. It is done in afghan 
stitch. Make it in blue and white and 
embroider the edges with rose-pink floss 
in cross-stitch. Silk-cord loop and button 
Lilian Barton Wilson. 


at the waist-line. 
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MOST attractive light-weight sweater done entirely in 
plain knitting; cream-white wool is used, with a border 


of tobacco-brown for a touch of color. This could be blue, 
red or green, and instead of white buttons, flat gilt ones 
could be substituted. This garment is particularly desir- 
able for an under-cloak wrap. —Antoine Ehrlich. 





OR real winter wear this substantial and good-looking gray sweater 


Suggests comfort and resistance to wind and weather 


breasted effect in a ribbed panel is quite new, and the large ribbed 
collar, pocket tops and border band to match combine to make it one of 
—Jane Benson. 


the best-designed sweaters of the season. 


ESIGN for a little girl’s sweater, with panel 


effects down the fronts and two near the 
centre-back. Turned-back cuffs, pockets and 
collar are knitted alike and form a_ pretty 


variety in trimming. Antoine Ehrlich. 


HESE sweaters are pre- 

sented to show some of 
the new styles and trimmings 
rather than a variety of 
stitches, as any familiar 
stitch may be adapted to a 
good-style garment. There- 
fore, no working directions 
for making them can be sup- 
plied. Letters of inquiry, 
addressed in our care to the 
individual makers of the 
sweaters, will be answered 
if postage is inclosed. 


NOTE— Knitting and 
crocheting will be 2iven 
especial attention in 
The Journal next year. 






jen is a well-made garment in gray somewhat 
trimmed with white. The more fancy sweaters are 


not now good style because they have been imitated by 
machinee The pockets, collar and cuffs are made into 


the coat. —Lilian Barton Wilson. 
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. The double- thing different f 


N THIS handsome white sweater of striped pattern we have some- 


rom all the others and yet an up-to-date style, showing 


the straight-jacket effect of all the new sweaters. The highcollar, when 
turned down, forms a becoming roll-over. 
buttons finishes this simply-made garment. 


A single row of white pearl 
—Antoine Ehrlich. 
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Albrecht 
Furs 


Northern-Caught 
“From Trapper to Wearer Direct” 


Made in our own workrooms 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota—the 
fur center of America,— out of 
skins purchased by us direct 
from the trappers. This is why 
we can guarantee genuine, high- 
class furs at lower prices than 
you pay for ordinary, common- 
place furs possessing none of the 
chic and distinctiveness that are 
found in Albrecht models. In 
buying direct from the manufac- 
turer you have the guarantee of 
the maker back of every purchase. 


Illustration shows Albrecht 1908 
Model 158A and Riviera Muff 


This exquisite and practical design is 
one of the season’s novelties. Takes the 
place of a fur garment, except in the 
coldest and stormiest weather. Richly 
lined with finest Skinner satin; and 
elaborately trimmed with natural heads, 
tails and paws. 

The Riviera muff to match, completes a 
strikingly beautiful and distinctive set. 

Special Thirty-Day Price,—in British 
Columbia Mink $135.00, muff to match 
$72.00. Royal Ermine $135.00, square 
muff to match $58.50. Blended Sable 
Squirrel $45.00, muff to match $21.15. 
Blended River Mink $22.50, muff to 
match $11.70. 


+ 68 Page Catalog No. 10 
of Garments, Neckwear and Muffs 
Sent for 4c in stamps. 





Most complete fur fashion book ever pub- 
lished. Shows 150 latest styles in garments; 
534 models in neckwear; 140 styles of muffs. 
Full description of all furs. You take no risk 
in buying Albrecht Furs by mail because we 


SSS 


positively guarantee satisfaction or we refund 
your money. 


E. Albrecht & Son 


6th and Minnesota Streets 
Station A 
¢ St. Paul, Minnesota 


SSS 


ed for Over Half-a-Century 
e Fur Center of America 
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The Revival of 
Pewter 


The present day is witnessing a re- 
markable revival in the use of pewter- 
ware. Antiquated tea sets, kettles, 
candlesticks, tankards, etc., are now 
eagerly sought. A pair of quaint 
pewter candlesticks, or a superb 
pewter kettle of Colonial design, 
makes an ideal wedding or Christmas 
gift. For decorative purposes or 
household use pewter is unsurpassed. 


We mail free an attractive booklet showing 
many quaint pieces and giving much inter- 
esting information. Ask for Booklet 32-P. 
REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 

Established 1824 
The Oldest Makers of Silverware 


WEDDING 


l 0 INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation —Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25, Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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How I Nursed Some Invalids 





to Health 


By M. Helen Schloss 


EpDITOR’s NOTE— Miss Schloss is considered to be one of the most competent and successful trained nurses in 
New York City, and her experiences, as told here, carry with them the weight of a leader in her profession. 


O ONE but a physician and a trained 
fy) nurse can have any adequate concep- 
fe tion of the mortal fear and dreaded 
i superstition of the average person for 
ied fresh air inthe sick-room. And it must 
serosa) be frankly admitted that some of the 
blame must be laid upon the shoulders of the physician, 
who not only never thinks of advising or ordering 
open windows in the sick-room, but who, like his 
patients, has an absolute fear of fresh air. Of course, 
the large-minded, progressive physician of today 
knows the value of fresh air for the sick, and it is to 
his credit that in many cases where drugs were once 
given, nothing but fresh air and careful nursing are 
now substituted. And some of the most successful 
cases of nursing that I have ever had have been 
where drugs were almost entirely eliminated and fresh 
air was substituted. 

Last winter I nursed a case of pneumonia fora physician who was 
brave enough to try the fresh-air cure and nourishment with scarcely 
any medicine. It was in a very wealthy home, the patient was one 
to be carefully considered by a physician, and it was very cold—in the 
midst of winter, infact. But I kept each one of the four large windows 
in the room open all day, and the night nurse kept them open all 
night. In five days’ time the temperature of the patient jumped 
down to normal. We were very much alarmed at this, for the crisis 
in pneumonia rarely comes before the tenth or eleventh day. But 
when the doctor examined the lungs, and found all traces of pneu- 
monia beginning to clear up, we knew that the crisis had come. 
Inside of ten days the patient was allowed to take nourishment, and 
inside of two weeks was absolutely well. 





Another Case of Pneumonia was That of a Man sixty-eight years 
old. The doctors gave him little hope. I persuaded the doctors to let 
me try the fresh-air cure. We put the patient in the largest room of the 
house, opened all the windows from top and bottom, and awaited 
results. At first any number of sponge-baths and the fresh air did 
not reduce the temperature, but after the first week he showed signs 
of improvement and the temperature began to go down. At the 
twelfth day the temperature came down to normal, and remained 
there. The patient had to remain in bed for some time on account of 
his weakness, but there was no sign of relapse and we kept the lungs 
filled with fresh air. In three weeks’ time he was allowed to stroll in 
the sunshine. 

I was nursing a ten-year-old child with pneumonia, whose mother 
wanted all the windows closed, because she claimed that he got the 
disease in the open air, and as the air had done so much mischief it 
certainly would not do 
to open the windows. I 
had a very hard time to 
convince her that fresh 
air never gave any one 
pneumonia, and that it 
was not only the best 
thing for the child but 
that it was also the only 
thing that could save 
him. I finally managed 
‘to convince her, and the 
windows were kept 
wide open. In ten days 
‘his temperature came 
down, and in two 
weeks he was allowed 
to sit up. 
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Not t.ong Ago I was 
called to a case of a 
patient who had been 
operated upon for ap- 
pendicitis. The physi- 
cian in charge was 
broad-minded. I told 
him the success I had 
had with appendicitis 
cases where I was al- 
lowed to nurse them 
with plenty of fresh air, 
and he acquiesced. So 
the very first night after 
the operation we threw 
the windows wide open, 
although it was the 
middle of January and 
the weather was bitterly 
cold. Contrary to the 
rules of almost all oper- 
ated cases the patient 
did. not feel nauseated, 
nor did he vomit at all. 


My trust in Thee. 


Q 
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Thanksgiving Hymn 
By A. Maria Crawford 


ITH humble heart I come to Thee on this Thanksgiving Day 

To pray, O Lord, that Thou wilt give me words with which to say 
How grateful am I for Thy loving bounty and Thy grace, 
And for the myriad ways in which Thou’st made me see Thy face. 
Although my fields are barren now, with weeds and grass o’ergrown, 
And though a wintry wind sighs fitfully and makes low moan, 
I know those fields will yield once more a plenteous harvest store, 
That spring will come again, and lo, her wealth of breezes pour 
To wake and warm the earth. Whistle of quail and sparrow’s chirp 
Give place to wondrous bird songs when the summer shall usurp 
The icy realm of winter and the dreamland of the spring. 
Thus with glad hope aflame within my heart, aloud I sing 

Thy praise, dear Lord. 


The pumpkins, ripened yellow, gleam upon the hillsides brown 
Frosted by the breath of morning, rinsed with sunshine Thou send’st down; 
Behold my barns and warehouse almost bursting with their store 
Of food for man and beast, until there’s room for nothing more. 
But greater far than wealth of orchard or of furrowed field 
I hold my children, Lord, fair gifts of Thine, whose coming sealed 
Children of earth yet fruits of love divine, 
And I must answer make for these loaned treasures, Lord, of Thine; 
Shield them, and if one wanders far from out Thy fold so blest, 
Seek him and find, e’en as that lamb Thou bore upon Thy breast. 
For all Thy tender mercies and Thy love, teach me to pray 
And gladly yield from out my store on this Thanksgiving Day 

To Thee, dear Lord. 


the room was at the freezing point. It was so cold that 
any milk or water would freeze stiff. We put no ice 
on her chest, nor was any medicine given to stop the 
hemorrhage: simply the fresh, cold air for her lungs. 
In an hour the bleeding stopped, and her heart 
action became more regular. In a few days she grew 
stronger, and there were no more signs of blood 
from the lungs. The doctor kept this girl for four 
weeks in this atmosphere. He ordered scarcely any 
medicine. In six weeks’ time she was allowed out 
of bed. When she was able to travel the doctor sent 
her to a tropical country where she can live a life 
outdoors. The last I heard from this girl was that 
she was growing stout and strong There were abso- 
lutely no signs of lung trouble; the right lung, which 
caused all the bleeding, was completely healed up. 

One of the sweetest little girls I ever nursed had 
what the doctor believed was going to develop into 
a serious case of diphtheria. We were at once isolated in one room 
in the house, and I asked of the doctor that the one privilege be 
granted me of plenty of fresh air. He granted the request, but 
said that I had better have antitoxin injected into my arm. I asked 
to be excused on the ground that fresh air was an infinitely better 
preventive than antitoxin. The moment we were in the room by 
ourselves I threw open the windows. We actually lived on fresh air, 
day and night, and scarcely anything else. In a week’s time I had 
the satisfaction of seeing that God’s pure air had turned what had 
threatened to become an exceedingly serious case into a mild one, 
and in a short time the child was well and we were released from 
our prison walls. 


Even Where the Fresh Air is Polluted in the tenement districts 
I have won out with my cases simply by the use of fresh air. In one 
case, in a tenement-house, I had two children down with scarlet fever. 
A family of six was living in three rooms. I asked for one of the 
rooms, moved two beds into it, and put a child in each bed. There 
were just two windows in the room where fresh air was in any way 
possible. We had fresh air day and night, rain or shine: the two 
windows were never closed. At times we got some very disagreeable 
odors from the factory, or the smell of cooking, but we managed to 
breathe the air that was laden even with dust or smoke—which is, of 
course, far better than the air exhaled from a scarlet-fever case. It 
was long and tedious nursing, but at the end of six weeks the children 
showed great marks of improvement. In eight weeks the children 
were absolutely better. 

Only in one case that I have nursed for some time did I find any one 
who believed not only in fresh air as much as I did, but who “went me 
one better,” so to speak. 
I confess that at first this 
woman made me gaspa 
bit at herextreme stand- 
point. Her two older 
children slept in a room 
with a temperature of 
freezing and_ below, 
without any of the 
heavy nightgowns that 
other children wear. 
They would go into 
this room absolutely 
naked, and warm up 
under the covers. In 
the morning these 
children would glow 
with health: they were 
as warm as toast, their 
cheeks like red apples. 
These children never 
knew a day’s sickness. 

It was January and 
we had some pretty cold 
days, but the windows 
in the room where my 
patient and I slept were 
never closed. The first 
night after the baby was 
born, the baby, the 
mother and myself slept 
in a temperature of 
forty degrees. The baby 
slept all through the 
night. Perhaps it was 
too cold to stir its little 
nose out of its covers. 
When the baby was 
born it sneezed a good 
deal, and it is small 
wonder that it did, com- 
ing from its warm, com- 
fortable place into a 
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Toward morning he be- SR AGaR R cold world. The mother 
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but the air was so cold 

and fresh that it kept up his strength. He did not need a soothing 
potion, but after an hour he fell into a sound sleep. When the effects 
of the ether wore off he was feeling much better and had very little 
pain. During his entire stay in bed we kept the windows wide 
open. His quick recovery, according to the doctor’s own statement,” 
was adjudged remarkable. 


Last Autumn I Had a Case of Typhoid Fever. The weather was 
warm, so it was easy to persuade the family to let me have open 
windows. But I moved the patient’s bed right into the open window, 
and that proved as good as outdoor treatment. The fever was high, 
but he kept up his strength by inhaling all the properties of the elements. 
To be sure, we had to feed him, and do a good deal of nursing. But 
nursing alone without fresh air would have never pulled him through 
so rapidly. In three weeks’ time his fever subsided, and at the fourth 
week he was allowed toeat. At the fifth week the doctor said he might 
stand on his feet without nurse or doctor. 

A girl of eighteen was suddenly taken with hemorrhages of the lungs. 
The doctor took radical measures, for it was impossible to move her 
away to a warm climate where she could have fresh, dry air. We 
placed her in a room containing four windows, and got an extra stove, 
and then we opened up the windows. We kept her quiet on her back, 
gave her warm milk, and occasionally a little stimulant. The air of 


take it into a warm 
room or to bundle its little body, and, true enough, after a while the 


‘baby was rid of its sneezing. ‘That-pbaby gained two pounds in two 


weeks, its complexion was as clear as water, its bowels regular, and 
not a moment of trouble did we have with it, nor has the mother since 
had a moment of trouble with it. 


The Simple Truth Is: we do not half begin to realize the tremendous 
value of fresh air for our loved ones when they are ill. We have the 
crazy superstition that we catch colds, pneumonia and the like in the 
outer air, and we are mortally afraid of letting the air into our rooms. 
When I first come into a home to nurse, and tell the family that I would 
like for my patient the largest room in the house with the greatest 
number of windows so that I can have lots of fresh air, they generally 
look at me in a horror-stricken way. Sometimes they cannot survive 
the shock, and decide to let the crazy nurse go who wants to kill their 
loved one with so much fresh air. 

I remember one woman who told me that she airs her rooms every 
morning, which to my mind is like taking a bath once a week. I told 
her that she ought to stop breathing for the rest of the day and get 
her supply of air in the morning. The people bundle up their bodies, 
choke their skin, and sit by the fireside, and when the cold air strikes 
them they naturally get colds, grippe and coughs; then they are ready to 
blame the fresh air. 
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CORRECT SOCIAL 





T Dalton, 
Mass., in the 





4 Hills, only 
highest quality 
paper is made. Its hills are 
green, its air and water 
pure and its experience 
covers a hundred years. 
Here, under these favor- 
able conditions, are made 
Crane’s Linen Lawn and 
allthe other Crane Writing 
Papers, any one of which 
is supremely good, and 
Crane’s Linen Lawn espe- 
cially popular. Look for 
the water-mark ‘‘Crane’s.”’ 





ranes 
eddin 
Papers 


SSE;RANE’S Kid 
3| Finish has been 
found to be the 
finest surface 
on which en- 
graving can be done. As 
such it has long had the 
sanction of the most exclu- 
sive stationers and the most 


particular people. 














Crane's 
(Callin 
Gafds 


Sq RANE’S Call- 
‘ ing Cards, like 
Crane’s Wed- 
ding Papers, 
have never 
been displaced in the re- 
gard of the stationer who 
engraves for people of taste, 
because such people have 
never been so well pleased 
with anything else. 











HIGHLAND LINEN still retains 
its popularity as being the best fabric 
finished paper selling at popular prices. 
These papers and cards are obtainable 
of all good stationers. Samples of Crane’s 
papers and of Highland Linen sent to 
anyone on request. 
Eaton, Crane €9 Pike Company 
PittsFIELD, Mass. 
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ur Fortune in Shadows 


A Parlor Entertainment: By Jennie Talladay 












ay: PRESENT these shadowgraphs successfully a sheet 
io =a should be stretched across double doors connecting two 
% rooms; one room should be in darkness, and in the 

adjoining room a light should be far enough from the 
pm] sheet to cast shadows in life size as the figures pass be- 
tween the light and the sheet. 

Have "ready in a remote room costumes for the characters, using 
those which will make clear shadows— old-fashioned bonnets, plug 
hats, big hats, small hats, coats too large and too small, wigs, whiskers 
and things made of slashed paper, and curls of shavings. 

Have cards numbered from 1 to 12 for the woman characters to be 
shown in shadows, and from 1 to 12 for the man characters. Number 
the costumes correspondingly. Pass the cards to the guests, one lot to 
the women—the other lot to the men, each woman to be the partner 





WOMEN’S SHADOWS 


[Cone-shaped paper hat; carries a broom. 
Number one is very jealous— 
He has been over-zealous 

To win this lovely creature for his wife. 
’Tis said they’ll marry soon, 
Perhaps up in the moon, 

And will live a very happy, peaceful life. 





[A cow cut out of pasteboard, fine twine through its 
nose and on its tail, held taut by some one not seen. 
Milkmaid advances leading the cow and carrying 
a pail and stool ; crosses curtain, turns and pats 
cow as it is drawn back past the "curtain. 


1. Mother Goose 
th Number two will give attention 
To the fact that I now mention, 
. Milkmaid As he very kindly rises to his feet: 
This maiden is no coward, 
And as she dances forward 
You will see in her your future wife so sweet. 





[Curls on side of face; carries a cat and a bird-cage. 


Number three will take his stand 
As the bravest of the land, 
And fearlessly accept his gloomy fate, 





[Paper wings, crown, hands uplijted as she glides 
across the curtain. 


3. Old Maid As there will pass before him 
Number four will please stand up, 
And acknowledge that his cup 


The woman who adores him 
a Of bliss by now is surely running o’er, 


And is surely meant to be his future mate. 
4. Aeeel As he sees with radiant eyes 


This being of the skies 
Who will marry him and love him evermore. 


[Hands filled with bits of paper which she lets fall 
as she rubs her eyes, weeping paper tears. Keeps 
close to the curtain. 

Number five is a young farmer, 

And will see his future charmer 
With briny teardrops running down her nose. 

Although she is pathetic, 

Her style is quite zsthetic, 


And he’ll have to buy her lots of stylish clothes. 
[Wears dusting-cap, carries dust-brush and large 
y ¢ picture. Waéields brush as she crosses curtain. 
Number six will take the floor 
As the others did before, 
And will now proceed to watch with beaming 
face 


6. Housemaid For the pretty little maid 
Who is not at all afraid 


To join him in the matrimonial race. 
: [Very large nose arranged with make-up putty wields 
a fan; dressed to make a grotesque shadow. 
Number seven will wed a beauty 
Who’s alive to every duty: 
She can sew, and sweep, and cook, 


a A Raat and darn, and bake. 
dahacietd He’ll give heed to all her wishes, 


And will help her wash the dishes, 

a Or his handsome curly head she’s apt to break! 
[Much-dressed-up in old-fashioned clothes. 
Number eight will kindly listen— 
I am sure his eyes will glisten, 





5. Tearful Maiden 


As he sees this fairy vision dressed so fine. 
Although she is good-looking, 
8. AWoman of Fashion She isn’t much at cooking, 
And will never have his meals served up on time. 


[Frilled cap; knits as she appears. 
" Number nine he long doth tarry, 
r He is so afraid to marry, 
And all the girls they tease and plague him so. 
And then he kept it shady 
And married an old lady 
Who taught him how to knit and cook and sew. 


9. Old Lady 


[Slashed paper fringe on costume, feathers in hair. 
L 


She laughs when crossing curtain. 





Number ten is a broker, 
Also a dainty smoker, 
But he lost his heart far in the forest wild. 
Her name is Laughing Water, 
Chief Logan’s only daughter, 
And, all admit, a very pretty child. 
0. Indian Maiden 
[With small tub and washboard on small express- 


wagon, towel in tub, she pushes the outfit ahead 
of her. Stops in centre, rubs and washes towel. 
Sleeves rolled up, hair awry. 
Number eleven, as will be seen, 
Gets a wife who’s very clean, 
But he’ll have to rinse and put away the tubs; 
And wash up all the dishes, 


. Washerwoman And cater to her wishes, 


Or get a whack with many kinds of clubs. 


12. Public Speaker 


[Poke bonnet, long coat, umbrella and bandbox. 
Makes many gestures with umbrella and bandbox. 
Number twelve will be far meeker 
When he weds this public speaker, 
Who will make him rush around and never shirk; 
While she goes to public dinners, 
And berates the men as sinners, 
And her hubby stays at home and does the work. 


of the man who holds her duplicate number. Have some one play 
the piano softly during the performance. 

Each stanza is read before the shadow appears, the reader to be 
in the room with the performers. When the women have finished 
their part they all march past the sheet in single file, singing 
“Marching Through Georgia” or any familiar song. They remove 
their costumes and return to the parlor. The men then do their 
part, ending in a similar grand march. 

Keep the plan of entertainment secret, telling the guests what they 
are expected to do only after they are invited to get ready. 

The entertainment might be arranged for a public performance by 
a facetious introduction to the effect that there are some twelve men 
present who are thinking of entering the marriage state, and that their 


fortunes will be shown by the shadows presented. 


1. Fat Man 


MEN’s SHADOWS 


[Very fat, clothes stuffed with paper and pillows; 
wobbles across, eating cabbage and an ear of corn. 


Number one will stop her laughing 
And cease her idle chaffing, 
For her husband soon appears upon the scene. 
Although he is good-looking 
She’ll have to do some cooking, 
For his form, you see, is very, very lean. 


[High hat, long hair, paper whiskers which he 
strokes ; trousers rolled u p, swallowtail coat. 








Number two will wed a Yankee, 
Who is neither short nor cranky, 
But tall and straight and honest every time. 
He will make you very happy 
If you’re neither cross nor snappy : 
Keep his pockets filled with doughnuts all the 2. Yankee 


time. 


3. Clergyman 


[High hat, cape and big book; makes gestures as he 
keeps his lips moving. 
Number three may look defiant, 
But she will wed a giant, 
And they’ll live in savage lands beyond the sea; 
Where hubby he will take her, 
And they’ll live on alligator, 
While he preaches to the natives on the lea. 





{Old hat, hair sticking through holes, umbrellas 
under arm. Calls: ‘‘Any umbrellas to mend?” 


Now you’ll hear the voice so tender 
Of the old umbrella-mender, 
As he travels out around from house to house. 
With lots of rainy weather 
You'll live happily together, 
For number four is sure to be your spouse. 


[Roll pajamas to knee, blouse jacket, stuffing all with @ 
paper; cut different- sized circles of newspaper, 
slash edges deep, place one above the other, sew 
together; place on head with strings under chin; 
rough up the slashes. He kicks a ball across the 
curtain. 
Number five will wed a punter 


Who is nothing as a hunter, ; 5, Football Player 
But can’t fail to touch the down upon his cheek. 


He would be broken-hearted 
If from his hair he parted, 

But he’ll make a darling husband, nice and meek. 
[High hat, very large cane, which he holds to his 





4. Umbrella-Mender 


mouth, taking short steps as he crosses curtain. 
Number six is rather prudish, 
But will wed a man quite dudish, 

And such a man will now appear in view. 
She will try to teach him reason, 
Both in and out of season 

But he’s only happy if his cane is new. 


6. A Dude 


i 


. A Man of Fashion 


[Very much dressed up, large paper flowers on lapel 
of coat, carries gloves, tips hat and bows. 
Number seven may think it risky 
To marry one so frisky 
As this man of fashion, though he is not loth; 
But he’ll love her, and her only, 


And she never will be lonely, 
For she’ll have to earn a living for them both. 
[In shirt-sleeves, big straw hat, sleeves rolled up, 
carries a hoe or rake, shoulders bent. 
Number eight will wed a charmer 
Who’s a jolly, good big farmer— 


As nice a man as ever stood on legs. eo 

° | eC 

And now the gay plot thickens: o 
She will go to raising chickens, 


And charge a dollar a dozen for the eggs. ; 
[Stuffed with pillows—helmet, rolling-pin for club. 

Cries : ‘* Git off the walk, ivery mother’s son of ye!” 
Number nine will listen sweetly, | 





And will give her heart completely 
To the healthy apparition she beholds. 
He’s the guardian of our city, 
And considered very pretty, 
Sut will never, never love a wife who scolds. 


9. Policeman 


[Any old costume, and draws a small express wagon 
loaded with anything to make a shadov 


But she’s going to wed a pedler, a, 


Number ten is no meddler 
° ° 4 
And together they will drive upon the load - 
Of bananas, beets and berries— 10. Pedler 
While she measures out the cherries, 
And he sells the nicest pumpkins on the road, 








[High hat, slashed paper for long hair and whiskers. 
Walks jeebly, with cane on arm as he takes snuff. 
Number eleven will please arise 
And see the wondrous prize 
That soon will be her happy lot to wed. 
Although he does some snarling, 11. Old Man 
She will be the old man’s darling, 
And he’! leave her all his money when he’s dead. 


[On top of his head a large tray filled with packages; 
rings a bell and cries: ‘* Nice molasses candy/” 
Number twelve she will marry 
The man who does not tarry 
But makes the sweetest candy ever ate. 
You would know him by his meekness, 
As he peddles out his sweetness, 


And he never—hardly ever—stays out late! 12. Candy Man 
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Try the Different 
Varieties of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


At our Expense 


Your name and address, and also 
the name of your grocer if convenient, 
will bring you a sample box contain- 
ing an assortment of the most popular 
kinds of Educator Crackers — free 
and postpaid. 

This is the first step in educating 
you to the superiority of Educator 
Crackers. 

They are made in many varieties 
and contain the entire food value of 
the grain, retaining all its rich, natural 
delicious flavor. They are baked in 
specially constructed ovens, which 
together with care and skill produce 
distinctive crackers. 

EDUCATOR WAFER — a thin, crisp, en- 
tire wheat after-dinner cracker; excellent 
with cheese or ices. 

EDUCATOR TOASTERETTE — same as 


the Educator Wafer, but toasted, buttered and 
salted; an epicurean education in itself. 

FRUITED EDUCATOR — made of entire 
wheat, finest Carabuna raisins and best 
creamery butter; makes afternoon tea worth 
while. 

GOLDEN MAIZE EDUCATOR — made of 
Golden Corn Meal and Educator flour; par- 
ticularly good for growing boys and girls. 

BUTTER EDUCATOR ~—the “ crackers- 
and-milk ’’ cracker for children and grown- 
ups; a shortened cracker of entire wheat 
flour. 


ORIGINAL EDUCATOR CRACKER— 
made only of Educator flour and pure spring 
water. 

The package we'll send will help you in 
selecting the kinds you prefer. 

Leading grocers everywhere keep 
Educator Crackers. If yours doesn’t, 
and won't get them for you, order 


from us direct. Please send the name 
of your grocer, 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 


206 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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eer gO MEN have a special weakness for 
“Zs telling their troubles. Men are more 
ree disposed to grin and bearthem. Women 
i Ee think that they desire to tell their troub- 
a ha les in order to gain that somewhat- 
eee) elusive thing we call sympathy. It is 
true this world would be a poor place without sym- 
pathy, but sympathy, like many other attributes of 
our human state, does not bear too much handling — 
it is best when least ostentatious, a very quiet, 
unspoken, intangible thing which degenerates easily 
into pity and thence to contempt. .We gain much 
more, both in sympathy and in personal development, 
by bearing our trials in silence, because, after all, 
nobody can really help us if we cannot help ourselves. 
Nevertheless, we are sometimes strengthened by 
talking things over, and very often, too, it happens 
that the moment we give voice to a sentiment or 
emotion which has been smouldering we find that it was largely imag- 
inary—the creature of our own morbid fancy. One can hug a trouble 
until it assumes proportions of intense reality, and once in a while by 
seeking to give the thing an entity by describing it to somebody we 
suddenly see it in its true light as only a little thing, after all. 


I Used to Have a Habit of Taking My Troubles to my mother. 
Mother was an invalid for nearly twenty years. She never weighed a 
hundred pounds in her life, and she had an unusual number of crushing 
troubles of her own. But when some annoyance or grief came to me 
I was never satisfied till I had taken it and piled it on to Mother. 
If she sought to make light of it I would enlarge on it and exaggerate 
it till I saw her really worried and distressed, and then I would begin 
to feel better, and would end by taking back much of what I had said, 
and trying in every way to palliate the situation I had deliberately 
made seem so threatening. I would grieve over this more, now she is 
gone, if it were not for the fact that my children are doing the same 
thing to me, and I know that Mother knows and understands that J 
am getting my just dues for the things I did to her. 

The lives of women and girls have an inevitable tendency toward 
making them unduly introspective. There isn’t enough actior ‘n the 
drama. Women are oppressed by a feeling that they are obscure and 
unnoticed—they get fidgety because nothing happens. It seems to 
them that joys are few, and they then take up the unhealthy idea that 
troubles are plentiful and easily found—so they cherish them! This 
comes about from the fact that women as a rule fail to take the big, 
impersonal view of things. 

Happiness is not a purchasable thing, as many people seem to 
suppose. The American idea that “money makes the mare go”’ is 
responsible for much trouble and discontent, and for many of our 
social and political evils. The belief that we all have the same 
“chance” for advancement also works ill for us in many ways. We 
are a nervous people, taking little in our lives as settled or immutable. 
We are always looking forward to possibilities. We “may get rich,” 
or we “‘may ”’ work our way into a new Social atmosphere, or we “may” 
discover some unsuspected talent, or we ‘““may” get a divorce, or some 
sort of life history ‘‘may” come to us to relieve us of what American 
women seem to dread most: monotony. 


The Dramatic Instinct Leads Many Women to wish for some excit- 
ing history in their lives if nothing better than a “lifelong trouble.” Now 
we all have lifelong troubles—not one of us escapes—and the supreme 
test that Life puts upon us is our way of bearing them. I find that 
women rise to the occasion pretty well till it comes to a matter where 
the affections are involved. If women are satisfied with their share 
of love they take affliction and suffering better than men do. But 
most of the troubles that women bring to me as unendurable are love 
troubles. The lack of love in the married state is the most frequent 
cause of desperate trouble in women’s lives. One woman wrote me 
that, though she had been reared in a refined family, she had sud- 
denly awakened to the fact that her husband was a brute, a coarse, 
vulgar, ill-mannered man whom she was ashamed to have her friends 
meet, and who was not fit to be a father to her children. She spoke 
of the publicity of a divorce as something she felt she could not endure. 
Pathetic as this letter sounded I do not believe that it was wholly 
sincere. I think the woman likes her husband, has no idea of a divorce, 
and as for her being dropped—as she says she is—from her proper 
social sphere on account of her husband’s coarseness, I do not believe 
that either. I think we are never wholly cast off by our friends except 
for faults of our own. People who wish to get rid of us any way may 
make a pretext of something about our families, but human likes are 
too strong to be lightly severed, and if we are really forceful and splen- 
did in ourselves that fineness of character is sure to be appreciated. 

It is very easy for women in certain moods to see in man a “brute,” 
coarse and selfish, when, in fact, he isn’t a bad fellow at all. There is 
such a lot of the stuff which women believe pertains to refinement 
which is only frippery, and there are so many superfluities which 
women call necessities. 

My correspondent signs herself “A Heartbroken Woman.” Now I 
do not believe in being a heartbroken woman. ‘There are just two 
things to do with your life. One is to bear cheerfully and coura- 
geously the existing situation, or bravely and with little regard for what 
others may say or think to change it. Never whine, but do what you 
are going to do witha strong hand. Observation has led me to recom- 
mend bearing the existing situation. I believe we gain more by 
sticking to a hard job and making something creditable out of it than 
by throwing it yp and trying somethirig else. Of the women who have 
broken off their marriages and started out on new lives I have known 
more to fail than to succeed. But if you are going to live with a 
man who has made you wonder if you really ought to do so, for pity’s 
sake don’t do it “‘heartbrokenly.” 


There is Little to be Gained for You or anybody else by the heart- 
broken attitude. If there is one thing above another which never did 
gain a friend nor conquer an enemy, nor hold a passion nor inspire 
affection, it is the mournful air of an aggrieved person. I do not 
believe in quarreling, but I would much rather live with a person who 
blusters and scolds than with one who quietly leaves the table or the 
room with the martyred air because somebody has been mean to him 
or failed to be what he thought him to be. The self-righteous air which 
so many wives assume is enough to drive any husband to drink. And 
many husbands who are really the better of the two endure quite 
humorously this intolerable pose on the part of censorious and selfish 
wives. Others, weaker by nature, simply run away from this atmos- 
phere of martyrdom—anywhere, just so they find the antipodes of this 
aggravating “rightness.” 

A woman marries a man ashe is. It is then too Jate to work in him 
any very sharp reform. A woman can, in a measure, soften a man’s 
natural rudeness, influence his tastes, cultiyate in him a liking for 
different things—if she does it tactfully—but she can never do it by 
force, nor by ridicule, nor by faultfinding nor disapproval. I feel 

NOTE —"The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman” will be continued in The Journal in 
1909. As in the past, The Country Contributor will write each month, in her stimulat- 
ing way, of some of the experiences in her life which will interest and help other women. 
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sorrier for the woman who says her husband has 
surprised and disgusted her by turning out to be dis- 
honest and little in business dealings than for her who 
says her husband is a “ brute,” and sorriest of all for 
her who tells me her husband doesn’t make a living. 

I suppose I really shouldn’t put her case in the 
superlative, but by some means I know that “failure 
to provide” is the supreme test of woman’s love. I 
am sorry that it is so—it seems to put my sex in a 
rather sordid light, but every quality of manhood 
seems to suffer in the failure to make a living. The 
man appears before us cowardly, lazy, selfish, lacking 
in all manly traits. Love can much better endure 
unkindness than failure. 

And yet I am not quite sure that this woman’s 
letter is sincere. Perhaps, after all, she is exagger- 
ating the case; perhaps if she had the ‘‘freedom”’ in 
which she thinks she could earn a living for herself and 
children she would only use it to unite her life to another man. When 
it comes to a point of divorce, in nine cases out of ten the person seek- 
ing it has plans for the hazard of new fortunes in the matrimonial line. 
I advise women whose grudge against their husbands is “failure to 
provide” to decide first as to whether their dissatisfaction really comes 
from not having enough, or from a desire to have more, that they may 
live better and be “more like other people.” I know a couple who got 
a divorce on grounds of “‘ failure to provide” when, in reality, the man’s 
failure was merely a failure to provide a fashionable and luxurious 
living. I know a number of splendid women who have lived all their 
lives in peace and affection with men whom they were obliged to “help 
make the living” by going outside woman’s actual realm of usefulness 

the home. Every good housekeeper and mother helps make the 
living. It is an unnatural state of affairs when the wife must, in addi- 
tion to this, help enlarge the actual earnings. But I have known them 
to do it cheerfully and bravely and never speak a word of reproach or 
censure about their weaker partner. 


One of the Daintiest, Sweetest Litthke Women I ever knew was 
the wife of a man whom everybody else considered a terror. He was 
a big, burly fellow, a gourmand at table, a skinflint in business, a bully 
toward all younger people, and a tyrant over his household. But he 
adored his wife. I think the reason was that she so artistically ignored 
his meanness and treated him with the unfailing courtesy and kindness 
that was in itself a rebuke to his heinous faults. She was bright, cheer- 
ful, busy, interested, seemingly preoccupied with something else when 
he was ranting and scolding, never opposing him or criticising him. 
If he had married a woman who was quarrelsome, critical, and not 
very lovable or charming, they would together have sunk in the social 
scale and their company would have been avoided by their friends. 
As it was, I never knew a house where people liked better to go, or a 
woman more popular than its mistress—and all because she never 
once admitted that her husband was a “‘ brute” or that he lacked any 
social or personal grace! Instead of grieving over fearful traits of 
character that might have made a weaker woman “brokenhearted” 
she regarded them humorously, philosophically taking the conse- 
quences of marrying a big, rude fellow, who, in spite of his coarseness, 
had somewhere in his crude make-up enough charm to win the love 
of a delicate woman. 

The secret of it all was that she kept his love. Magic philtre — 
which so many wives persistently set about to lose! I have seen them 
do it deliberately. This is a trick that men nearly always blindly try 
to do. They seem possessed with a fatal mania for doing things to 
make their wives lose love for them. But man’s position in the 
married state is so different from woman’s! It is woman’s great 
opportunity to prove herself superior—and she so often fails! 


I Have a Poor Opinion of the Woman Who Frets because her 
husband doesn’t understand her. She should understand him, and let 
it go at that. Most men are easily understood—they are quite trans- 
parent. JI do not doubt that the trouble with women who think their 
husbands do not understand them is, that they do not understand 
themselves, and, too, that they are quite deficient in their practical 
knowledge of human nature. The wife must make up her mind to 
“get along pleasantly”? with her husband. We are fools when we fail 
to get along pleasantly with the people we live with. In spite of every 
jarring note, every trial, every lack, we still all admit that ‘“there’s 
no place like home.” In view of this universal truth how can anybody 
dare to do anything that will detract from the blessedness of home ? 

I often ask this question when I see a man behaving crossly and 
selfishly, when I see him making himself unworthy, neglecting his 
great duty toward the domestic life. But home is something that 
belongs peculiarly to womankind—it is her kingdom—and in it she 
may make herself fairly independent of annoyances which many women 
exaggerate into troubles. When you get it into your head that your 
lack of understanding and congeniality with your husband is your 
greatest trouble, just set itdown that you haven’t many troubles. Try 
to remember what you married him for. Don’t fix it up with a lot of 
sentiment and sophistry. Do not allow a host of little bickerings, of 
differences in tastes and opinions, or even of principles or moral ideals, 
to come and grow up between you and this man whom you took for 
your lover. Remember how, when it came to marrying him, you 
believed that passionate love could atone to you for every failing of 
his—every lack. If that love has failed you it is not love that is at 
fault—it is you. Husbands are nearly always quite sincere in being 
satisfied with passionate love—it is wives who tire of it and find it 
insufficient, and begin nagging at the men to like poetry, or be inter- 
ested in art or society. I heard a woman say once that her husband 
Was so uncongenial because he was always wanting to talk about busi- 
ness or politics and never wanted to talk to her. Was this because he 
was uncongenial or because she was too ignorant of business and 
politics to make talking about them interesting to him ? 


Dear Women, This World is Not a House of Mirth, though most of 
us try tomake it so. It isa mistaken endeavor and leads us to believe 
we are unhappy or that we have “‘ troubles”? when in reality we should 
be placid and quietly content. You haven’t any real trouble unless 
some man you love is being hanged or sent to the penitentiary, or some 
girl you have held to your bosom in infancy is treading the path of 
shame, or a marriage which you made in good faith has actually 
proved impossible. There are only a few things which make a mar- 
riage a real failure that cannot be remedied by courage and patience 
on the part of one, at least. of the parties concerned. You will know 
when any of these things happen—you will not have to ask any one. 
As for being simply “disappointed in life,” I consider it a detestable 
attitude. Disappointment is usually due to lack of appreciation. I 
have seen people who were disappointed in Niagara, in the Rocky 
Mountains, in the paintings of the great masters. It was because their 
own sense of beauty was deficient. Ignore personal troubles and cul- 
tivate personal joys. By them you climb to the heights of peace and 
serenity from which alone we get a comprehensive view of life. 
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HERWIN -WILLIAMS 
*““BRIGHTEN Up FINISHES” 
is the new name for an 
old line of household paints, 
varnishes, stains and enamels. 
We have grouped them all 
under the label “Brighten Up 
Finishes” for your convenience 
in buying, and as your guide in 
getting the best for your needs. 
If there is a stovepipe,a piece 
of furniture, a picture frame, a 
door, a floor or any part of the 
house or its contents that need 
attention, there is in the 
“Brighten Up” line just the 
treatment to best beautify 
and preserve it. Just ask the 
dealer for 


SHER IVIN-VWILLIALAS 
DrIGnIeN Up 
lFimis@es 


forthe purpose you havein mind 
and you will get exactly what 
you ought to have. 1o kinds, 
77 colors. Write for booklet. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND 
VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Address all inguiries to617 CanalRoad,N.W.,Cleveland,Ohio 
Jn Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E.C. 


+ 


Weeks 


There is a Sherwin- 
Williams paint, var- 
nish, stain or enamel 
for every surface. It 
is always the right 
quality—the best 


for the purpose. 
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A Boudoir Lamp-Shade Made by Piec- 
ing Separate Flowers Cut From a Piece 
of Old Embroidery for a Border Com- 
bined With Old Lace 


HIS work cannot be done hurriedly. 

It must be carefully planned and the 
design first traced in pencil on paper or 
stiff muslin. Possibly a few small roses 
may be the only parts now usable in an 
old piece of Valenciennes. These could 
be grouped in one corner of a handker- 
chief or in the end of a necktie. Pin 
your pieces of lace on the pattern and 
study the effect. You may have to 
change the plan several times before you 
get just the right form and combination 
of materials, but gradually the laces will 
adapt themselves easily into symmetrical 
patterns, at the will of the worker, until 
the finished pieces become a triumph of 
art. The edgings on these separate pieces 
need not necessarily be of antique origin, 
but it is desirable, if possible, to secure 
good imitations of the old patterns, and 
to color them to mellow tints. 








A Centrepiece for a Dinner-Table Which Holds Within its Circular 
The Foundation is Hand-Spun Linen, 
on Which the Design is Outlined With Beading 


Edge Some Valuable Old Laces. 


EAL laces and old hand embroideries are admired as much for their 
historic value as for their mere intrinsic beauty, and even small 
pieces claim our allegiance in their preservation. Hand-made laces 

have never gone out of fashion and they never will. 
smallest piece left from a much-prized fan, collar, dress or handkerchief, 
that piece will be cherished by the fortunate owner, though nearly always 
it is in size or shape seemingly of no real use and it reposes among blue 


papers and rose leaves in a sacred bo 


But this conception of the use of old laces presents to us in an entirely 
new and very unusual way the practical value which they hold for modern 
The large centrepiece, which measures about twenty-seven inches 


wear. 
in diameter, holds within its circular 
edge a rich and varied collection 
of laces at which we are privileged 
to look and admire to our hearts’ 
content, and in imagination to pass 
our hands as lovingly over the misty, 
filmy fabrics as did the original 
weavers of bygone centuries. 

Then turn to this plan for their 
preservation and notice how the 
design has first been worked out ina 
conventional pattern by the inserts 
of fine beading on the sheerest of 
linen. That isthe first step. Then 
follows the selection of your laces as 
to size and design to fill in the spaces, 
and sometimes it is necessary to piece 
out here and there with a few lace 
stitches or a bit of net. This is fre- 
quently necessary if the piece is very 
old or torn, and the mending net 
should be colored to match the tint 
of the lace. 


X. 
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Zelonging to the 


Tumbler Doily 
Centrepiece, and Showing the 
Same Design Modified to the 
Required Size 
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This Square Pillow Topin Star Pattern Shows the Beautiful Effects That 
May be Obtained by the Use of Old Swiss Embroidery and Antique Lace 
Joined Together by Rows of Lace Beading 


This Plate Doily of Old Lace Pieces is Made in 
the Same Design as the Large Centrepiece and 
Designed as One of a Set. The Laces are Similar 


and of Equal Interest 





In This Small, Square Doily, Designed for the Top of 
a Handkerchief-Case, Many Very Small Pieces are 
Combined. The Quaint Monogram, Taken Froma Very 
Old Handkerchief, is Particularly Interesting 


HE designs on this page present rare samples of old laces, 
such as Point de Venise, Spanish, Milan Point, Guipure, 
Old Rose Point and Valenciennes among others of famous 
make and history, but any one who possesses only a few speci- 
mens can use the idea in a more simple way by setting in 
corner pieces only, or in narrow borders. Old-style caps and 
flat collars, berthas and wedding veils, such as were worn by 
our ancestors of a hundred years ago, furnish enviable mate- 
rial for this new idea in fine needlework. 
NOTE — Miss Hadley will continue all through next year to contribute to 


The Journal new ideas in lace-work of various kinds. Dress trimmings, doilies 
and little accessories in the newest designs will be presented on her pages. 

















A new model of charming musical qualities and 
exquisite case design, An ideal piano for home use. 


Every Unit of 
Excellence 


Is assembled in the making of Ivers & 
Pond Pianos. Our latest models are 
the culmination of more than half a 
century’s experience and are mas- 
terpieces of the piano builder’s art. 


Ivers & Pond 


Pianos 


Are unequalled for their wonderful 
refinement of tone, beauty and origi- 
nality of case design and marvelous 
durability. A new catalogue pictur- 
ing our latest models and giving 
valuable information mailed free. 
Attractive terms of easy payment. 















If we have no dealer near you, we 
can supply you direct. Write us 
today for catalogue, prices and 








information of value to buyers. 


|\IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston 






































The 
“ANNA HELD” 


The Only Fitted 
Petticoat to Buy 


Even a moder 
ately close-fitting 
gown willnot hang 
well overalumpy, 
shirred petticoat; 
nu fitted petticoat 
is imperative 
and every clever 
woman wants the 
“Anna Ileld,’’ 
Queen of Fitted 
Petticoats. It 
clingssmoothlyto 
the form from 
waistoverthehips 
and down to 
flounceyetifposi 
tively doesnot 
bind, owing toits 
ingenious con 
struction. 








Best quality silk 
taffeta, black 
ind « 

Cute 


ously fashioned. 


illleading Department 
Stores, $5.00, $7.50 to 
$10.00; orwe will send 


you one direct. 


Write for Free Booklet te g all about 
**Anna Held,"’ entitled ‘A Peep in the Boudoir 


E. G. Murray & Company 
Makers Bank and Market Sts. Philadelphia 
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The Letters of Jennie Allen 


With Sixteen Pictures by F. R. Gruger 
Phe reac of THe JOURNAL need rt r 
duc t i¢ i¢ Lilen, whose inimitable ic s 
ted s iny last winter. In much longer 
nder the author's 


name, they e now ready i 00k form. 










For honest and 1 ely human nature and spontane- 





ous r ad sophy American literature has noth 
| ing to ce ré " Andtheyt ireal story, tox 
| I y are tr escribed } e 
| to the editors a t them > simplicity! Such 
harm! Such fun!*’ The best Christmas Gift. 
For sale wherever books are sold or from the] 
lishers direct $ postage free. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 5 Beacon Street, Boston 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 

Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 2% oz. in. short stem 
fine human hair switch to match. If you find it 








abig bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switch free. Extra shadesa little 
lose Sc. postage. Free beauty book 
ir dressing—also high 

grade switches, pompadours, wigs, ete 
Anna Ayers, Dept. U 12 
17 Quincy 8t.,Chicago 


more. In« 
showing latest style of |} 
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As Told by Them to Laura A. Smith 


brush my skirt, get out my clean shirtwaist 
and put it in order, look at my shoes and 
gloves, brush my coat, see if my veil is fresh 
and pinned on my hat, put at least two clean 
handkerchiefs into my bag, and make out any 
memoranda for the laundress or shopping. Then I feel that I 
can sleep in peace until the very last minute in the morning 
because of this half-hour given to my clothes at night.” 
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“T teach in the night schools in the worst district of a big 
city. I wear a deaconess bonnet in going back and forth to 
my school. Many of the teachers wear these small, close 
bonnets with white strings and find them a protection. Other girls I 
know wear big, plain silver, gilt or white crosses, which show plainly 
against their dark suits. We have found by experience that a woman in 
any sort of uniform or wearing a cross is unmolested by street loafers.” 


“T wish more girls would realize the saving grace of hot water. It 
will stave off an attack of indigestion or a sudden severe pain if taken as 
soon as one feels the attack coming on. I am ina steam- 
heated office, and can get boiling-hot water by letting it run 
from the faucet, but any girl can go into a café and ask for 
a cup of boiling-hot water. I can ward off a nervous head- 
ache or eye-strain by bathing my head or eyes in hot water 
and being careful not to rush right out into the cold.” 


“T travel about and have to have my typewriter for my 
work. I bought a small, cheap, folding sewing-table, which 
goes into the bottom of my trunk, and I take it with me.” 


: Y OFFICE is up four long flights of stairs. 


climb at all. I hold my head erect, my chest up, breathe 

slowly and deeply, and put the ball of my foot firmly on each step. 
Watch yourself and see if you climb up, dragging your feet, with 
head down and chest caved in. If you do this try my way and stop 
complaining of ‘those awful stairs.’” 


“T begin my Christmas letters in October, which gives me ample 
time to make each letter interesting. I decorate them with bits cut 
from the Christmas cards of last year, and make the letter as ‘jingly’ 
and funny as I can. I cannot afford to send presents, so my 
letters have to be my ‘ Merry Christmas’ to my friends.” 


“T mend my clothes before they go to the laundry. They 
look better, are not mussed by mending, and it saves time.” 


“‘T always carry a short lead-pencil in my purse and one or 
two small blank cards for the little unexpected memoranda 
that a business woman so often needs to set down.”’ 


“A small square of oilcloth or linoleum under the office 
chair I have found will save my skirt from dirt and wear. 
It is not worth while to buy matting for an office rug, as moving one’s 
chair and typewriter around will wear out the matting very quickly.” 


“T was convalescing from pneumonia last winter, and was obliged 
to go back to work in a much weakened condition. I left the office 
early, and as soon as I reached my room took a good alcohol rub and 
went to bed, having my dinner sent up to me. Generally the alcohol 
rub put me to sleep before my dinner came, but I awoke, ate in bed, 
and stayed in bed until morning. This gave me a complete 
rest, and I was able to keep up and do my work satisfactorily.” 


“‘T have a small wooden tub and bucket for general use in 
my room. I bought them in the toy department of a large 
store. When I pack my trunk I pack my china in these, 
filling in with soft articles of dress or paper cut in strips.” 


zs HEN I am to have a business interview I sit down 
and think over what questions I wish toask. Then I 
put down the different points on a small visiting-card I can 
hold in my hand. By taking up each point separately and 
keeping my head I save much time. When I have a favor 
to ask in a business way I have that favor very clearly in mind, for 
the question always is: ‘Just what do you wish?’ Business men 
have little patience with a girl who does not know her own mind.” 


“T often have to snatch a bite to eat in the office during my busy 
season. I find that nuts (I generally keep English walnuts on hand) 
are satisfying and nourishing. Their advantage over crackers or cakes 
is that they keep fresh. I have also learned the nourish- 
ing qualities of chocolate, and keep that ready for my 
not-time-for-luncheon days.”’ 


“T carry a small, flat, telescoped drinking-cup in my hand- 
bag, to be independent of public drinking-glasses.” 

“Every salesgirl who wishes to appear at her best and 
to gain a friend in her customer, I believe, should make it 
a rigid rule never to chew gum during business hours. 
There is no more excuse for her doing it than there is for 
a man’s smoking duriug the same hours.” 


“TET me tell other girl cashiers that in handling money 

they should be very careful of their hands, washing with 
antiseptic soap before eating or putting the hands on the 
face or in the mouth. They should protect every scratch, 
cut or sore place on their hands or face. There is constant risk’ of 
blood poison if a girl who handles money does not take these pre- 
cautions. Aska physician for a good antiseptic. Alcohol is good 
to keep handy and rub on the hands.” 

“‘T carry a little tube of cold cream in my handbag. I am a teacher, 
and at night my face is full of chalk-dust and grime. I do not wash it 
in the cold, hard hydrant water, but clean it with cold 
cream before starting home. This takes all the dirt out 
and keeps my face from chapping.” 


“There is nothing I dislike to see more than a girl’s hair 
stuck full of lead-pencils. A girl should break herself at 
any cost of the habit of carrying her pencil in her hair.” 


“T find a voile or brilliantine skirt of light weight much 
more serviceable for office wear in summer than a skirt of 
thin material, which has to be pressed and laundered con- 
stantly. A dark-blue batiste or lawn makes a useful summer 
dress for a girl who cannot afford heavy laundry bills.” 








I have my 
learned to go up in such a way that I do not feel the is 














i “1 HAVE certain relatives and friends with whom I keep 

up a regular correspondence. I address an envelope to 
each of these. During the week I slip into each envelope 
bits of information, newspaper clippings, and memoranda 
of things that will interest that particular individual. When 
I have time to write my letter is practically done.” 


“A grocer once told me to get small, soft lemons to make 
lemonade, and big, hard ones for grating or the rind.” 


“On the inside of my eyeglass case I have: ‘Return and re- 
ceive reward,’ and my name, address and telephone number.” 


“If I get my feet wet in a storm as soon as I reach the office I 
put pieces of newspaper in my shoes. I have never taken cold after 
I have done this. On sloppy days I line the backs of my shoes with 
newspapers where my wet skirts strike them.” 

“When I change my business suit for an evening gown I rub my 
neck and arms with alcohol, and do not take cold by the change.” 


“A whisk-broom and a hat-brush are a part of my desk 
equipment, and I use a small wooden box for a footstool.” 


“T always plan my work so that I have at least ten minutes 
at night to clear my desk ready for the next morning’s work. 
In this way I keep my desk free from litter and useless trash 
and have a clear desk each morning.” 


“My work requires me to stand all day, and I suffered 
agony with my feet until my shoemaker advised a piece of 
sole leather shaped to support the arch of the instep. I wore 
this for a year. It held my foot in shape and stopped the pain 
in my heel and the ‘hollow’ of my foot. I believe it kept me 
from going to the hospital, for before I did this my doctor had said I 
would have to give up work and have my foot treated for rheumatism.” 


“ DY SHOPPING for friends, and paying small debts, like transfers, 

telephone calls and carfares, for other business girls, I lost 
considerable money. Not having the moral courage to remind my 
debtors to pay me I do not shop now for any one unless I 
have the money in advance. I have learned to say pleasantly and 
frankly: ‘I am sorry, but I have not the money.’ I never 
shop for those who say: ‘Get it, and I will pay you for it 
when I know how much it costs.’” 


“T keep in a drawer of my desk a little box with black 
and white thread, a paper of needles and a thimble to re- 
pair hastily, but at once, any rip or tear.” 


“In telephoning or meeting a business person I always 
give my name at once and say where we have met: ‘Mr. 
Brown, Iam Miss Hunt. I met you in Mr. Park’s office 
last Saturday.’ Over the telephone never say: ‘Hello! do 
vou know who this is?’ making the other person guess and lose his 
temper. Say at once: ‘Mr. Jones, this is Miss Hunt talking.’ Do not 
introduce outside or personal matters into a telephone conversation 
over a busy office telephone. Girls sometimes lose their places on 
account of foolishness in telephoning to friends during office hours.”’ 


“T notice that unless a girl watches her manner of sitting at her 
desk or typewriter constantly, one hip and one shoulder will be an 
inch higher than the other. It is a bad plan to cross 
the limbs or to rest one elbow on the desk.” 


“T consider the dollar I put into a good office knife one 
of the best investments I ever made. The blade is of the 
best razor steel and keeps very sharp. The handle answers 
for a paper-cutter and letter-opener. I have had the knife 
in daily use for several years.”’ 


“The best office apron is black silk or sateen, put under 
the regular belt. It will not show against the black skirt, and 
I think it looks more businesslike than a fancy apron.” 


“T HAVE a pasteboard suitbox in my office trunk. I keep it ona 
shelf ina closet. In this box I keep an extra waist (a soft, white-silk 
one), a good pair of gloves, veil, handkerchiefs and a fancy handbag. 
I live out in the suburbs, and until I thought of keeping these things 
downtown I had to miss many unexpected invitations to dine out, to 
spend the evening with friends, to go to a matinée, or to the theatre at 
night. Now Ido not have to say: ‘No, I thank you,’ because it would 
take me two hours to go home and dress. I bring back 
these articles in a fresh box from home, and the next even- 
ing take the empty one home. This is very little trouble 
considering the good times it enables me to have.” 


“T keep a pair of overshoes, old shoes and an umbrella at 
the office and another umbrella at home, to save the trouble 
of carrying these things back and forth.” 


“T wear old, loose gloves when I clean and oil my type- 
writer, or clean up my desk, or polish my shoes.” 


ts N THIS menu I keep well and do heavy brain-work: 
Breakfast—fruit, eggs, toast, coffee; luncheon—just 


enough to take the edge off my appetite—not a meal, but 
a soup or a sandwich, or a dish like macaroni and cheese. 
I do not eat enough to draw the blood to my stomach and 
make me sleepy and sluggish. I take my main meal at night, but if 
very tired when I come in from the office I drop down and take ten 
minutes’ rest before I eat. I eat about this sort of dinner: a clear 
soup, roast beef, browned potatoes, stewed tomatoes or a green vege- 
table, a salad and dessert, tea or coffee. I try to avoid dangerous com- 
binations, like lobster and ice cream, and do not eat mince pie or plum 
pudding after a hearty meal. I take these as a meal in themselves.” 


“T have found that pinning heavy white ot manila 
paper around the electric-light bulb shades my eyes and 
throws the light on my work.” 


“When I have to take medicine I divide the contents of 
the bottle between two smaller bottles. One I keep at 
the office and one at home, saving the bother of carry- 
ing it back and forth.” 


“T save my old pocket handkerchiefs. They come in well 
for mending lingerie waists and underwear, and are good 
for cloths for poultices.”’ 
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Olid Dutch 
‘Cleanser 


Large Sifting Top 
Can (at all Grocers,) 10¢ 





















Old Dutch 
Cleanser Will Do 


Your Fall Housecleaning 


With Very Little Help From You 


It will be simplified and lightened—and more thor- 
oughly and quickly accomplished than ever before. 


Avoid Caustic and Acids 


Old Dutch Cleanser cleans mechanically, not chemically. 
It does the work of all old-fashioned cleaners put together — 


Cleans, Scrubs, Scours, Polishes 


—and does it in a new and better way. Cleans 
marble, painted walls, enamel tubs, glassware, cut- 
lery, etc. Scrubs wood floors, woodwork, tiling, 
etc. Scours pots, kettles and pans, boilers, sinks 

and flatirons. Polishes all smooth metal surfaces 
and prevents rust and tarnish. 











If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
us his name an cin stamps an 
we'll gladly pay 22c postage to 
send you a full size can. 
























































Write for our FREE Booklet 
“Hints for Housewives” 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
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EAR GIRLS: It goes without saying 
that all this display is for Christmas. 

It reminds me of a fancy table at a bazar. 
The girls were so good to send these 
lovely things to me, and the best of it all 
is that they are inexpensive. Do write to 
me if you want to know more about them 
—JI shall be so glad to help. 
things would hum and sizzle if we could 
all meet—club fashion! 
what are you all doing of special inter- 
est or progress this winter? 
love to know, for I am more than ever 


yours, 


<= 


My, how 
By-the-way, 
I should 


DOLLY. 











ribbon. 


loid. 




















IRGINIA was good 


baby’s bib. 


to match with an edging 





tucked piece. 




















ings, and the latest thing 














wood-carving 


AY made this little skirt-hanger 

out of elastic, covered with 
Part of an old clasp is the 
hanger, and the safety-pin is to run 
through the skirtband. The handy side. With red ribbon strings, red 
winding card is hand-painted cellu- 


let me have this darling little 
I have never seen one 
like it, have you? The centre is a 
left-over piece of fine tucked lawn 
and the ruffle has a couple of tucks 


Valenciennes lace. Of course, there 
is a lining of heavier lawn under the 


NE of the best ideas ever 
evolved is that of the making look 
of handkerchiefs into little belong- 


has sent to me is this dainty collar 
with two ties. They were all made 
from one blue-and-white handker- 
chief, as you see by the division of 
the border. With a white handker- 
chief add some lace edging. 


NE day while on a New York 
shopping tour Marion selected 

this fascinating piece of Japanese mail. 
a wooden tray for a 








enough to 

when 
years old. 
of dainty 


white silk 


too, having a Cluny lace edge. 


that Elsie 
pink rose 
other is a 


F YOU want to make a satisfactory 
bag do consider this one made of 
crash by a New Jersey girl. It has 
four outside pockets, two on each 


buttons and gilt rings for trimmings 
it is surely a winner. 


OU’LL be surprised, I know, 


some pincushion was made by a 
little girl named Helen, twelve 


sign for darning on net? The color 
scheme is in green, old gold and 
black threads on white net over a 


ND as for dainty slipper-bows, 


just as pretty as they can be. One 
is a rosette of lace remnants with a 


tion with a narrow white satin fold 
fagoted on with white silk. They 
are both in good style for pumps or 
slippers, in either white or black. 


POLAR BEAR in an envelope 
is a unique little gift to send by 
Our snowy friend is made 






















































































of eiderdown—tail, toes and eyes ar 
man’s den, and a charming gift. marked with black floss, tongue and v . 
The owl design.is unique and sug- ears with red. Three pieces of y | i rX 
gests a simple pattern for copy in white flannel for a penwiper are , eee 


wood-carving. Though it is small, 
measuring only five inches by eight, 
it is a good piece of Japanese craft. 


OVABLE is the word, girls, for 
this baby cap, don’t you think 

so? It came from a woman’s store 
where lovely things are made with 
needle and thread— and there isn’t 
one of us with a piece-bag who need 
go a-hunting for a better gift for a 
baby. You see it is simply white 
piqué and fine beading with a dainty 
border of buttonholing and eyelets. 


SN’T this a bewitching little bag? 
It is so prettily shaped of four 
strips of lace and four of pink satin 
cut bias. The ends are joined so as 
to form a square bottom, and this is 
fitted with a small satin sachet. The 
lace and satin strips are each about 
one inch wide. No lining is needed. 
At least a dozen handkerchiefs can 
be tucked inside, all ready for a trip. 


LIZABETH did a clever thing 

in making this adorable child’s 

bib. Can’t you imagine how it would 

tickle a child to wear it, especially 

if she owned a pet kitty? Itis made 

of white huckaback with the pattern 

worked in darning stitch in red 

cotton. Size, eleven inches by six- 

teen, allowing one inch extra for 
the hem. Strings of white tape. 


ILL up somebody’s Christmas 

stocking with dainty and useful 
articles, like this tiny slipper 
thimble-case and the emery. Both 
of these are made of white satin 
over cardboard, and embroidered in 
ribbon work. The slipper 
has a few spangled cir- 
cles, and the emery a 
border of crystal beads. 
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M4zion made these lovely embroidered 
Straps for her new suitcase in place of the 


old tapes. 


id You have to sew cord loops on the 
sides of the case through which to tie them. 


embroidery hoops. 


sewed with red on his other side. 
Made by our little friend Clara, of 
ten years. 


HIS Christmasy candy-box will 

appeal to the home candy- 
making girl. Itisof white cardboard 
with red crépe-paper ruffles and 
decorated with holly leaves in water- 
colors; the berries are tiny red 
candies. 
four inches in diameter, band three 
inches, an inch and a half high. 
Lid tied on by red ribbon. 


LIZABETH designed and made 

this cute baby book. The cover 
is white linen embroidered in forget- 
me-nots with the lettering in blue. 
On the inside of the front cover she 
pasted a white photograph mat with 
oval opening, decorated in forget- 
me-nots, 
Then follow the usual lettered pages 
for date of birth, name, etc. 


T A BAZAR one sees all sorts 

of pretty things like this cre- 
tonne pincushion. 
novelty, made of cardboard covered 
with pink-flowered cretonne. The 
top is covered with pink satin to 
match the flowers, and the ribbon 
bows match the top. Base two 
inches square, side three inches 
high, four inches wide at top,curved. 


ID you ever see a prettier set of 
buttons than this one of chamois 
burned and tinted in daisy design? 
And the buckle to match is in such 
good style. 
utilized instead of cardboard for the 





OU needn’t hesitate 
to give a lantern bag 
fora gitt. These bags are 
among the very newest 
things out, made of cre- 
tonne and gathered on 


HERE surely never 
1 effective design for 


by alternate long stitches 
darning stitch—legs and 


with black breast-marks. 


was a more 
a pillow —in 


simple needlework —than this one from 
the Baltimore School of Art Needlework. 
It measures sixteen by twenty inches, 
which means that you need a piece of 
material— Russian crash — double this 
size, allowing an extra inch each way for 
the half-inch hem. This hem is finished 


of black and 


white floss. The storks are worked in 


bills orange- 


yellow, bodies white, eyes and tails black, 




















I tell you that this hand- 


Is it not a charming de- 


cushion. It is washable, 

















at these from Caroline— 


in the centre, and the 
strip of white lace inser- 






































They look so real! Circles 

















for the baby’s picture. 




















It is really a 














An old buckle may be 


frame if you have one. 
To trim a brown dress or CT aod 
coat these would make a 

charming gift. : 












































HE gift of a muff-hanger, like this one, 


will bring you many blessings. 


Make one 


of stiff wire, covered with satin ribbon to match 


a coat-and-skirt set. 
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A warm home 
makes 


happy guests 


Illustrates special shaped 
Stairway Radiator 


To put the hostess at her 
best and the guests at 
their ease, modern hospi- 
tality requires that the 
home shall be comfortably, 
healthfully, and cleanly 
warmed. All heating 
methods other than Hot- 
Water and Low-Pressure 
Steam are rapidly passing 
out of fashion. At the 
present attractive prices, 
and the many economies 
and benefits brought about 
through their use, no 
home-lover need longer 
put off the purchase of 


AMERICAN 8, {DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


for Steam and Hot-Water 
warming. Those who newly 
build cannot afford to put in 
anything but IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Nor can owners of OLD homes neglect 
to modernize their property with these 
comfort-producing outfits. When the 
time comes to sell or rent, these Hot- 
Water and Low-Pressure Steam outfits 
assist to bring quicker transaction at a 
better price — owner gets full money 


into new homes, houses, flats, offices, 
or stores solely to enjoy the comforts, 
conveniences, fuel 
economy, and _ labor- 
saving of these outfits. 
Ever hear of any one 
of these wanting to go 
back to the use of old- 
fashioned heating 
methods ? 


With IDEAL Boilers 
the indoor weather is 
made just what you 
want it to be—no 
matter what it is out- 
side —calm or storm, 
day or night. Whether 
your building is OLD 
or new, small or large, 
farm or city, send for 
our free valuable book- 
let, which will make 
you a better judge of 
heating values. Seven 
cold months ahead! 
Write, telephone, or 
call today. 


ADVANTAGE 
16: IDEAL 
Boilers are so 
wellcontrolled 
by automatic 
draftand check 
dampers that 


overheating or 
fuel waste in 
Maintaining a 
low fire for the 
chill days of 
early Fall and 
Spring. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout 
America and Europe. 





back. Thousands are moving each year 





there is no 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
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How to Protect Your Plants 


By Frances Duncan 


more from being too carefully wrapped 
against the cold than from the cold 
itself. In winter protection the first 
point to remember is not to cover too 
early, and the second is like unto it: to 
remove the covering as soon as possible. Let the 
cold put the plants to sleep before putting on the 
“extra blankets,” and take them off in the spring 
before they are awake. 

When in the autumn Dame Nature sweeps the 
leaves from the trees, brushes them into hedges and 
shrubbery corners, and then piles snow on top to hold 
them down, it is an exceedingly sensible and gardenly 
proceeding. Mother Nature is not housecleaning— 
she is simply putting on what the gardeners call a 
“mulch.” A mulch is an extra coverlet spread about 
the plants on the surface of the ground. Its chief end is not so much to 
keep the plants warm as to act as a non-conductor; it is a kind of 
cushion interposed to take the shock of our climatic changes. For it is 
the suddenness of the change that worries a plant and racks its consti- 
tution, not the extreme of heat and cold. A mulch is the natural 
method of protection. When in doubt how to protect a plant give it a 
heavy mulch and trust to Providence. All newly-planted shrubs and 
trees will bless the gardener for one of these comforting winter 
blankets. But don’t apply it until after the ground has frozen. 

The mulch may almost be of anything convenient: the stalks of 
dead annuals, annual vines after the frost has blighted them, straw and 
stable litter, dead leaves held in place by branches, leaf-mould and 
compost, salt hay or pine needles (the latter one of the best of mulches) 
—all of these may be used for bedding the plants. 





Just What the Different Plants Need 


ARDY PERENNIALS IN PERMANENT Beps. When shrubs and 
hardy perennials are in a permanent bed that one does not care to 
disturb, then it is a good thing to have the mulch of manure, for the 
reason that to dig manure into a permanent bed without disturbing the 
roots of the plants is an undertaking that requires more nicety of 
touch than the hired man usually possesses, but if the manure is applied 
in this fashion the winter rains will make the nutriment soak into the 
ground and the plants will get the benefit and there will be no possi- 
ble risk of injury. 


BuLB-Bepbs. Give beds of tulips and the like a mulch of garden- 
litter-——not manure, for manure would be likely to start them into 
an unwise activity. 

NEWLY-PLANTED SHRUBS AND TREES. Mulch with manure or 
stable litter. For, not yet securely anchored by the roots in their unfa- 
miliar positions, heavy winds on their tops and the alternate freezing 
and thawing of the ground below may succeed in making a shrub or 
tree ‘work loose.’’ Evergreens, since they are not under bare poles in 
the winter, like their deciduous fellows, are especially likely to suffer in 
this fashion and ought to have a heavy mulching. In a wind-swept 
place it is wise to stake young trees as wellasto mulch them. Todothis 
properly use three stakes for one tree, making a kind of tripod that 
will stand securely. About five feet from the ground tie the tree to this, 
protecting the bark, and the tree will have something to lean against 
in a heavy gale; an upright stake, such as one uses in tying flower- 
stalks, is useless. 


PIAZZA VINES AND PERGOLA VINES should be mulched heavily with 
manure. In such positions vines rarely get enough to eat. If the vines 
are at all sensitive give a little protection to the top: dead annual vines 
tied against the branches will prove enough. 


RHODODENDRONS. These should not be boxed or have any other 
air-tight protection; instead, pile evergreen boughs loosely about 
them. They are more likely to be injured by the winter sunshine than 


by the cold. 


TENDER EVERGREENS, such as Daphne and Mahonias, and any 
other slightly-sensitive low-growing shrubs, will have protection 
enough if evergreen branches are piled loosely over them. If you 
draw together the branches of the Chinese arbor-vite and tie them 
securely the tops will not be broken by the weight of snow, as they 
might be if left spread. 


LILIES AND AzZALEAS. Mulch with dead leaves or leaf-mould. 
Ghent azaleas need no other protection. 


YoOunNG PLANTs IN Frames. If, inSeptember, the young perennials 
in the seed-bed—larkspurs, sweet-Williams and the like—were not set 
out in their permanent homes, then the cold-frame is an excellent place 
for them to pass the winter. Bank the frames with earth and mulch the 
young plants with pine needles. If you haven’t these use stable litter 
or garden litter. Professional gardeners and nurserymen always 
“winter in frames” young plants of whose winter resistance they are a 
bit unsure—imported rhododendrons of doubtful hardiness, tea roses 
not yet tested as to endurance, and such. These are not covered with 
sashes but only with slats, and are mulched with pine needles or dead 
leaves, not manure. 


Roses. Of course it depends upon the rose. Rugosa roses can be 
treated as plain shrubs and need no coddling. As for the garden roses: 
first, the protection, whatever it is, should not exclude the air. Roses 
are live plants—not furs nor woolen garments to be stored away from 
moths—and being alive they have to breathe. If you use straw jackets 
or burlap leave at least one-third of the stems exposed—otherwise the 
plants will suffer from asphyxiation. The other point is to cover as 
late as possible (late December is quite soon enough for the latitude of 
New York) and to remove the protection at as early a moment in the 
spring as you can: late February rather than March. Otherwise you_ 
make the wood tender and as sure to be injured by cold as overheated 
babies. Also, if you cover the plants early you are providing pleasant 
and convenient homes for field mice. 

As to the manner of protecting roses. You can simply draw up the 
soil about six inches on the stems—which is all the protection an 
expert in Woods Hole, Massachusetts, gives his roses; you can mulch 
with a foot of manure and stable litter; you can put on a straw jacket 
and tie in place, leaving the tops out—all these ways are good. Tea 
roses, of course, need more protection than hybrid perpetuals. 

As to climbing roses, it is best to have only such sorts as need no cod- 
dling. Give them all a heavy mulch of manure. If you fear for their 
endurance take the stalks of dead and blighted annual vines and lay 
against the rose branches and tie in place. This will often be enough. 
If you have crimson ramblers, which were really injured last year by 
frost, then assured safety is to be had only in “laying them down.” 
This is done as raspberry canes are “laid down.” Dig on one side so 
that there will be a little “give,” then bend down the tops and cover 
with earth. Bank well, also, about the roots. In the North this is 
the only sure way to winter standard roses. 





Flowers Without Soil 


OR those unhappy flat-dwellers who can scarcely 

get enough of Mother Earth even for the burial of 
a bulb, and also for those housewives hardened in 
scrupulousness who find plant-saucers and ordinary 
flower-pots too “‘mussy” for their window-shelves 
and dining-tables—even for these unfortunate and 
unworthy persons there are a few plants which are 
kind enough to blossom. 

Perhaps the most complacent and gifted of bulbs 
in this matter of blooming, as it were, on an empty 
stomach is a curious bulb known as Samornatum 
guttatum. All that this abstemious soul “calls for,” 
as the pattern papers say, is a place on a sunny 
window-shelf where it may sit in its bare skin, and, 
without soil or water or any other encouragement, it 
will cheerfully thrust up a stalk, something like a Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
and bloom continually without visible means of support. 


BuLtss WuHIcH WILL BLoom WitH WATER ALONE. Of course, the 
best-known bulb which can be grown in a glass with water is the hya- 
cinth. For this purpose only early, single-flowering varieties should be 
used, and the ordinary hyacinth glasses are the most convenient. 
These cost from twenty cents to a dollar and a half, and their pecu- 
liarity is the cup-shaped receptacle at the top which holds the bulb and 
lets the roots go down into the water. The culture is simple: fill the 
glass with water until it almost—not quite—touches the bulb. If the 
bulb is allowed to sit in the water instead of sending out healthy roots 
it is apt to decay. Bits of charcoal may be put in this water to keep it 
sweet, but this is not essential. Set the glasses in a cool, dark, airy 
place until the roots have reached the bottom of the glass; this will 
take about six weeks. Then bring the hyacinths into a light, cool place 
until the foliage and flower-stalks are well grown; then they can go in 
the sunshine. This method of growing is usually confined to hya- 
cinths; but among other strict total-abstinence bulbs, which thrive on 
a cold-water diet, are Roman hyacinths (if large bulbs are selected), 
the Trumpet narcissuses— especially such varieties as Horsfieldii and 
Golden Spur; Polyanthus narcissuses—varieties such as Grand 
Monarque and Gloriosa; early single tulips; crocus (Yellow Mam- 
moth), and the Jacobean lily (Sprekelia). 


BuLtss You CAN Grow IN STONES AND WATER. The best known 
of the bulbs which are grown in this fashion is the Chinese lily of the 
laundryman’s window. If not ready at hand the pebbles can be bought 
cheap; their use is to support the bulb and hold it upright. Any 
of the bulbs named above can be grown in this fashion, and the 
treatment is the same: the retirement for root-growth and the slow 
bringing into the sunshine. The Roman hyacinth will be sufficiently 
rooted in about four weeks; the Paper-White narcissus—a most expe- 
ditious bulb—will root in two, and can be depended upon to bloom 
within six weeks from the time of planting. If you never have suc- 
ceeded with flowering bulbs try this Paper-White narcissus—it is 
almost impossibie to fail with it, being one of those bulbs which, as 
the advertisements put it, ‘‘a child can operate.” 


Buss You CAN Grow IN FisreE. Growing bulbs in cocoanut fibre 
is something of a novelty, but it is a most convenient method. Drain- 
age is unnecessary, and the bulbs can be put in anything, provided it 
will hold water—a baking-dish or a handsome jardinitre; a tiny vase 
for a single crocus or a portly salad-bowl. 

The cocoanut fibre costs about fifty cents a peck, and may be had 
ground or in the natural state—in the latter the fibre must be pulled 
apart. The way to treat it is this: Put it into a pail and pour water 
upon it; squeeze the water out; put bits of charcoal in the bottom of 
the pot, then the fibre. The vase or bowl should be filled until when 
the bulbs are placed on it their tops are an inch below the rim. 
Cover with half an inch of the fibre, leaving half an inch of pot-rim 
clear. Do not pack the fibre hard, yet it must be pressed moderately 
firm with the fingers. 

Next comes the period of retirement for root-making, and the bulbs 
should have some weeks in a cool, dark, airy room—if you have it. 
If you haven’t, and the choice lies between an airy, cool room which is 
light, and a stuffy closet which has but the qualification of darkness, 
take the former every time. The bulbs can stand light infinitely better 
than lack of ventilation. They hate stuffiness. 

Do not give water until the bulb shows signs of growth. Then be 
careful that the fibre does not become dry. At the same time it must 
not be kept too wet. Bulbs grown in fibre never need as much 
water as when grown in the customary way in soil. All of the usual 
winter-flowering bulbs take kindly to this medium—crocuses, tulips, 
hyacinths, daffodils, narcissuses and Roman hyacinths. The lily-of- 
the-valley may be grown in fibre, but this bulb is peculiar in that it 
needs freezing and, after potting, the bulbs must be set outdoors— 
even a fire-escape or a window-sill will answer the purpose, and 
December nights will do the rest. After freezing keep the pots for 
some weeks in a cool room that they may thaw gradually. 


How to Have Shrubs in Bloom at Easter 


F PEOPLE were not afraid of trying the unusual in the way of 

house-plants every one would have shrubs in bloom at Easter, for 
the flowering of Forsythias or spirzas indoors is so delightful and so 
easy a thing to compass that it is hard to understand why it is not 
oftener done. The shrubs require very little extra heat, prefer a cool 
room, and are very easily managed without a greenhouse. They can 
be put in a cellar or storeroom or “‘spare room” until one is ready for 
them, and only take sunny window space when just about to bloom. 

There are many shrubs which can be forced easily. For a first 
experiment perhaps the best shrubs to try are the flowering almond, 
Forsythia and Spirza Thunbergii. These are naturally early-flowering, 
and have already prepared their next year’s blossoms. 

The shrubs may be bought at almost any nursery for about thirty- 
five cents each. If youcan select the plants yourself somuch the better, 
then you can be sure of getting shapely, well-branched specimens; 
but don’t get too large a plant. Pot your shrub carefully —don’t cut it 
back or you will cut off so much “flowering wood ’’—water well, and 
then sink the pot in the soil in the garden or back yard and there let it 
stay until after frost. The frost is necessary to ripen the wood, the 
shrubs are accustomed to it, and when forcing plants one must keep 
as nearly as possible to the born habits of the subject. Put three 
inches of salt hay or some sort of litter on the ground about the plant 
so that the soil will not freeze and make digging out impossible. 

After the shrub has been well frozen bring it indoors and put it in a 
room which has no extra heat, where it will have light but not direct 
sunlight. One must not jump a plant from December to May without 
any preparation. In about four weeks the buds will begin to swell and 
show color, then the plant may be brought to a sunny window. By 
delaying or hastening the time of bringing to the light one can retard 
or hasten the blossoming. 
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a Success 


Don’t spoil a good fin- 
ish with a poor brush. 


If you have to stop 
and pick loose bristles off 
your work, you cannot lay 
on the finish evenly and 
brush marks are bound 
to show. 


Here is a set of home 
brushes, any size, for any 
purpose, from enameling a 
bed to painting a floor, and 
it is absolutely impossible 
for them to lose a bristle. 


If you have refinishing 
to do about the house, you 
will be more than pleased 
with the result if you use the 


Home Brush 


Bristles Set in Solid 
Rubber 


This is the perfect 
brush with which to apply 
the best paints, enamels, 
stains and varnishes for 
home finishing. 

The bristles of the Rub- 
berset Home Brush are set in 
a bed of solid rubber, which 
makes it impossible for them 
to loosen and come out. You 
don’t have to buy a new brush 
every time you have a job of 
painting. It can be cleaned 
again and again, indefinitely, 
and will last a lifetime. 

Sold singly or in sets of five 
sizes. Cost no more than the 
ordinary bristle-shedding kinds. 


For sale at all hardware, depart- 
ment and paint stores. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Sales Office: Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 


5206 Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. 


87 Ferry Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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HIS shopping-bag is of brown linen, 

embroideredin soft-colored silk flosses. 
Use blue, old rose with bronze shades, and 
green. Line it with one of the shades of 
the embroidery silk, or a lining of linen- 
colored silk would be in good style and 
possibly one of more lasting quality. Be 
careful to keep the colors harmonious. 
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LITTLE bag like this, in which to carry 

a baby's bottle, makes a dainty gift. It 
is made of handkerchief linen lined with 
Indiasilk. It may be embroidered and edged 
with lace or made perfectly plain. 





a Christmas 








ORSET bags are more convenient than you 

would imagine. You can make them of 
strips of linen joined with beading; line with one 
sheet of wadding and China silk. A little em- 
broidery and an embroidered scallop around the 
top add the artistic touch. 
through a bar of Venetian ladder-work. 


The ribbon is put 


. 


Gilt 








ered all the way 





ES opera-bag illustrated above is 
really two bags in one: the silk bag 
forms a lining, and the brown linen one, 
which is slashed at the top and embroid- 


up, makes the bands. In 


the section below the slashed pieces one 
might find it convenient to tuck a silk 
scarf or any smal! accessory. 
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SLIPPER and fan bag 

is a useful thing fora 
party and is almost as 
necessary as an evening 
cloak and scarf. Line the 
silk bag with white ribbon. 
The silk is laid in a deep 
plait on each side of the 
fan-pocket; this gives 
spring for the fan space. 
Either plain or flowered 
silk may be used. 
































"THIS = hot-water-bottle 


bag is made of dark- 
blue linen, embroidered in 
white, and drawn with 
white tape strings. It is 
worth while to embroider 
it if you make it asa gift, 


and to choose the mate- 
rials in a favorite color. 
The linen covers are much 
more pleasant to thetouch 


than flannel. 
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“THERE isa scalloped back to this handkerchief bag, and 

the round eyelets for the ribbon are opposite those on 
the front. Slip a padded silk bag into the linen one, and 
sprinkle a little sachet powder in the wadding. 


BRUSH-AND-COMB bag is 
4 useful when traveling. This 
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one is made of white linen and is 
washable. It is decorated with 
lovely Italian embroidery, but you 
in do only the hemstitching and 
till it will be a pretty bag. You 
can make the little buttons over 


brass rings. 


NoTe—The latest and 
best ideas in useful acces- 








sories, daintily made, will be 
presented on the pages of 
THE JOURNAL next year. 
There will be illustrated de- 
signs of new-style bags, 
cushions, bureau fittings, 
and little belongings of 
dress, which will keep lovers 
of fancy-work in touch with 
up-to-date styles. 














ERE isa lovely workbag. 


are cut from one piece of linen. 
after the embroidery is finished. 
made with a stiff, hexagonal bottom. 


The bottom and six poin 


The points are cut 
The silk bag i 
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New Records 
for your Pho- 
nograph play- 
ing over twice 
aslong asthose 
you have 


While you have been enjoying your Phonograph, 
Mr. Edison has been planning to make it more 
enjoyable. 

While you have been complimenting it by in- 
sisting that there was not enough entertainment 
on each Record, Mr. Edison has taken your com- 
pliment as a fault in his favorite invention. After 
months of experimenting, he has produced a 
Record that will play over twice as long as the 
Records you are now enjoying. 


EDISON 


AMBEROL 
RECORDS 


will give you over twice the entertainment which 
your present Records give. 

Examine an Edison Record and you will see 
that it is made up of a series of fine lines or 
threads cut into the wax composition — 100 threads 
to the inch. 

It would have been a very simple matter to 
lengthen the time of playing by lengthening the 
Records, but that would mean a larger and more 
expensive Phonograph to play them, and it was 
Mr. Edison’s idea to get out a longer-playing 
Record that present Phonograph owners could 
enjoy and also keep the prices of his instruments 
down toa point where every home could afford one. 

To keep the Record the same size as those you 
have and double the number of threads, required 
a new kind of composition of sufficient hardness 
to resist wear between the threads and of sufficient 
softness to preserve the sweet, distinct tones for 
which Edison Records have always been famous. 

The new composition is a success. Amberol 
Records have been tested continuously for months 
and their durability is even greater than the 
present 100-threads-to-the-inch Records. 

At the same time, their tone quality is even 
richer, clearer and more delicate in interpretation 
than that of any other Edison Record, which 
means that they are superior to all other Records, 


All Music now possible 
to the Phonograph 


This new Record is a great thing forthe Phono- 
graph and a great thing fer you. It means not 
only more music without changing Records, but 
also a wider range of songs, instrumental pieces 
and opera selections. 

Much of the world’s best music has heretofore 
been beyond the scope of sound-reproducing 
instruments because of itslength. Muchthat has 
been brought out on the shorter Record has had 
to be cut down or hurried. 

Now everything in music is possible and will be 
offered in the best way to Phonograph owners. 


How to play 
Amberol Records on 
your present Phonograph 


To play the Amberol Records the Phonographyou 
have requires anew attachment. This attachment 
has been so constructed that once a Phonograph 
is equipped with it, either the regular Edison Rec- 
ord or the Amberol Record can be played at will. 

Through a special arrangement made with 
Edison dealers throughout the country, these 
attachments will be furnished Phonograph owners 
at a very low price. 

All you have to do is to send your instrument to 
any Edison Store and the new attachment will be 
put on. 

We shall continue to get out each month the 
regular Records and the Amberol Records, giving 
to each the music for which each is best suited. 

With the new possibilities in Record making, 
due tothe Amberol Records, new Record-making 
talent will be added to our staffand Edison Phono- 
graph owners can expect each month a repertoire of 
entertainment more varied, more carefully selected 
and more artistically rendered than ever before. 

Any dealer will play the 
new Amberol Records, 
give you a list of Amberol 
selections, and explain 
and fit the new attach- 
ments, or you can write 
to us for full description 
and list of Records. 

Also SEND FOR CAT- 
ALOGUE of the different 
types of Edison Phono- 
graphs. 





National Phonograph Company 
73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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CCORDING to my way of thinking 
a recipe should contain not only exact 
quantities but most careful directions 
for putting them together as _ well. 
3 ye Those who are inexperienced in prac- 
a tice even then do not fully understand. 
In teaching I find it wise to give the practice and 
then the theory. A recipe which is to me practical is 
theoretical to the person uneducated in household 
work. Given quantities do not always‘mean the same 
thing todifferent people: your exactness may not be my 
exactness. For instance, a cupful of flour means to 
me a lightly-measured half-pint, evened off at the top; 
not one scooped up or pressed down; not a coffee-cup 
nor a teacup, but a cook’s measuring-cup. Unless a 
person has been educated in weights and measures 
this really means nothing more than a cupful, while 
to me it means half a pint or a quarter of a pound 
of flour, half a pint or half a pound of butter or 
sugar. A rounding tablespoonful of butter means to the trained cook 
an ounce; to the uneducated housewife it is anything that she can 
take up in a tablespoon. Half a teaspoonful of salt should be meas- 
ured the long way of the spoon, and if dipped squarely into the salt is 
exact and quickly done. To the average housewife salt and pepper 
are things to sprinkle in, unmeasured, so that at one time the dish is 
flat, at another it is tasty. You say you have “failed,” but in reality 
you have not followed the recipe. 

"Different materials bearing the same name produce different results. 
For instance, the recipe says “(a cupful of cornmeal.” In the South 
this cornmeal would be unbolted, containing a quantity of loose starch; 
while in the North it would be a bolted yellow meal—an entirely 
different article. Naturally the recipe would be a failure if one were 
substituted for the other. 

Directions in the body of the recipe must be followed as accurately 
as quantities or the recipe will not be a success. Let me illustrate: In 
my recipe for dumplings with a brown stew I say, “Drop them by 
spoonfuls over the top of the stew, cover the saucepan, push it over a 
moderate fire to simmer for fifteen minutes; do not lift the lid for the 
first ten minutes.’”’ A woman wrote me that she had “utterly failed, 
but had followed the recipe exactly”? —the dumplings were heavy and 
uncooked at the end of the fifteen minutes. Upon inquiry I found that 
she had lifted the lid and with a fork moved the dumplings aside 
before they had been cooking five minutes —‘“‘she wanted to see if the 
stew was really simmering.’’ This is not following the recipe exactly 
— the directions given here were really of greater importance than 
were the quantities. 













The “Skeleton” of All Dishes Should be Understood 


EW housewives understand the making of a recipe. Each dish is 

built upon a skeleton, ..ad it is the skeleton with which you should 
become acquainted. For example, a common sauce is made on the 
skeleton of an ounce of butter (two level tablespoonfuls) and half an 
ounce of flour (two level tablespoonfuls) to each half-pint of liquid. 
We add seasonings and flavorings to give the sauce a taste, but they 
are not in any way responsible for the thickness nor the general 
greasiness of the sauce. The skeleton must be accurate, but you can 
add more or less salt or lemon juice, more or less pepper, as you like; 
one person will like onion juice in a brown sauce, another will not. 
What I want you to understand is that the seasonings play no part 
whatever in the skeleton. Half a teaspoonful of salt and half a salt- 
spoonful of pepper are moderate seasonings, but are subject to change, 
while the flour, butter and liquid must be “constant quantities.” If 
you are making a white sauce, use half a pint of milk; tomato sauce, 
half a pint of strained tomatoes; brown sauce, half a pint of stock; 
sauce Béchamel, half milk and half stock. 

Meats and soups should be brought to boiling point, then pushed 
back where they will simmer. How many housewives are particular 
about these temperatures? Bouillon and consommé are muddy and 
greasy if boiled. The recipe tells you “Just bring them to a boil,” 
and you reply: “Oh, well, it only boiled ten minutes”; but this is 
not following the recipe. Ten minutes’ overcooking will spoil many 
hundreds of dishes. 

Seasonings are important if you are copying a dish. They are 
inexpensive luxuries. Five cents’ worth of bay leaves, four ounces of 
celery seed, a few whole cloves, whole peppercorns and allspices, a 
bottle of browning or kitchen bouquet, a bottle of Worcestershire 
sauce, some dry tarragon leaves, will give zest to many soups and 
sauces. These seasonings may be used separately or many of them 
together. They play no part whatever in the skeleton of the recipe, 
but add greatly to the relish of the dish. They really make the dish 
complete. 

Most soup and meat dishes can be easily prepared from an accurate 
recipe, but when it comes to the handling of flour, as in bread, cakes 
and pastry, the manipulations require a trained hand. In bread- 
making the unskilled will use more flour than the experienced house- 
wife. Such bread will be dry and tasteless the second day after it is 
baked. People do not understand adherence to the recipe. They 
find excuses for adding just a little more flour—‘“‘the bread sticks 
to the board,” they say; but the stickiness is due to unintelligent 
handling. 


Cooking is Made Easy by Following Directions Exactly 


XACTNESS makes cooking easy and removes the danger of failure. 
Good recipes mean what they say. To simmer is to cook in water at 
180 degrees Fahrenheit. How many cooks ever put a thermometer in 
the water to know whether it is 180 or 210 degrees? It boils perhaps 
fifteen or twenty minutes, just long enough to spoil results. Such 
inaccuracy is not following the recipe. Meats grow tender more 
quickly when cooked below the boiling point. Disobedience to this 
rule will make the meat hard and tasteless, or, if you cook it longer, it 
will fall apart into strings, but it is not really tender. 

The recipe for cooking green vegetables explicitly tells you to “put 
them into boiling salted water.”’ If the water is not salted until after 
the vegetables are thrown in, or if it is not actually boiling, the recipe 
has not been followed. Peas and string beans should be tasty, and 
come to the table a bright green color; but if the water is not boiling 
and is unsalted they will fade and be watery and tasteless. Cabbage, 
if put into boiling salted water and cooked in an uncovered vessel until 
tender and white, will retain its volatile liquids; on the other hand, if 
the careless cook, in her hurry, throws the cabbage into a kettle, pours 
over it water not quite boiling, adds the salt later and covers the kettle, 
the cabbage will be pink, indigestible, and will emit an odor that can be 
noticed a block away from the house. She may tell you that she has 
followed the recipe—she has used the ingredients, but she has failed 
in the manipulations. 

Every recipe should be carefully read and reread before beginning 
to do the cooking. For instance, it is not wise to put the vegetables 
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to cook, and then look up the best method of finish- 
ing them. The first cooking is of equal importance. 

Housewives frequently misunderstand cooking 
terms. We do not use uniform or consistent expres- 
sions. For instance, we say that we “fry” potatoes 
and “fry” croquettes, when the fact is we fry the 
croquettes and sauté the potatoes. Frying means 
immersing the article to be cooked in hot fat. Sautéing 
means to cook in a little fat, in a shallow pan, turning 
the article after it is browned on one side. Fried 
potatoes are potatoes immersed in fat; Lyonnaise 
potatoes are sautéed. 

People who condemn frying as greasy really have 
in mind sautéing. Sautéd potatoes are always objec- 
tionable and expensive. Ten pounds of fat will last 
a good-sized family for a year for frying purposes, 
providing it is well cared for—strained each time it is 
used, and not burned; while for sautéing the same 
family would consume thirty pounds. In frying 
croquettes the recipe tells you to immerse the croquettes in fat 
at the temperature of 265 degrees Fahrenheit. Do you guess at the 
heat of the fat or do you follow the recipe? You may accidentally hit 
it at one time, but at another the croquettes will be soft and greasy, 
because the fat was not sufficiently heated. 


Proportions Should be Kept When Dividing a Recipe 


ECIPES, as a rule, are written for families of from four to six. In 

families of two and three the same recipe will be successful if cor- 
rectly and accurately divided. All materials must be cut into halves. 
You cannot take, for instance, one-half of the flour and the whole 
quantity of milk. This would not be following the recipe. Then, on 
the other hand, if your family consists of eight or twelve persons, 
double all the given quantities. 

It is entirely out of the question to give exact recipes for the use of 
flour and liquids. In making bread we give the exact amount of 
yeast to be used for a given quantity of liquid, but we must allow the 
cook to use her judgment with flour. Flour in this country is not 
uniform. Many kinds are made from blended spring and winter 
wheat. They have a certain percentage of patented flour blended 
with that containing more starch. These things are beyond the knowl- 
edge of the ordinary housewife. She becomes accustomed to a certain 
brand of flour and with that she succeeds, but change the brand and 
her first attempts are failures. She has not acquainted herself with 
the texture of the flour; she has not learned to select from appearance. 
Strong flours require more water; soft, starchy ones make pasty bread 
but excellent biscuits and pastry. A recipe tells to make a “thin” ora 
“thick” batter; to the careful cook, a “thin batter” is one that pours 
easily from a spoon, like pop-over batter; muffin batter “drops” 
from the spoon; a “stiff batter’? or dough is one that can be taken 
under the hand and kneaded. 

Let us, for a moment, go over the recipe for bread making: ‘ Scald 
(this does not mean boil) one pint of milk; add one pint of boiling 
water, and when lukewarm—1oo degrees Fahrenheit—add one com- 
pressed yeast cake moistened in a quarter of a cupful of warm water. 
If the water is too hot the yeast will be killed; if too cold it will chill 
the bread liquid, and the time of standing will necessarily be changed. 
Add the yeast to the lukewarm mixture, add half a teaspoonful of salt 
and sufficient flour to make a batter that will drop from the spoon. 
Beat thoroughly, then add flour to make a stiff batter or dough; 
turn this on the board, and knead until it loses its stickiness and 
becomes soft and elastic, using as little flour as possible. Putthe dough 
into a bowl, cover it and stand in a warm place— 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit—for three hours. Then mould it into loaves, put each loaf ina 
square, greased breadpan, put it back in the same warm place to stand 
for one hour. Bake in a quick oven—at a temperature of 360 degrees 
Fahrenheit — for three-quarters of an hour.” 

If the above recipe for bread is followed exactly you will have 
absolutely perfect bread. If, however, you put three loaves in one 
pan, instead of putting each in a separate pan, the bread will be a 
failure; or if you stand it in a draft, at a temperature below 70 
degrees Fahrenheit, the bread will be heavy, not perfect. If your 
oven is not heated evenly the bread will crack on one side—the loaves 
will not be square; if too hot the crust will be hard and the crumb 
sticky; if too cool a heavy crust and coarse crumb will be the result. 
You have not been as careful as you should to follow the recipe 
exactly. 


The Best Recipes are Stated With Unmistakable Clearness 


ECIPES for entrées are easily followed. A child twelve years old 
can take my recipe for chicken croquettes and have success quite 
equal to that of the trained cook. ‘To a pint of finely-chopped 
meat allow half a pint of milk, two ounces of butter, one ounce of flour, 
a level teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, half a salt- 
spoonful of black pepper, a dash of red pepper, a teaspoonful of onion 
juice, a quarter of a grated nutmeg. Put the milk over the fire in the 
double-boiler; rub the butter and flour together; when well blended 
add them to the milk and stir continually until you have a thick, 
smooth paste. Take this from the fire or the grease will separate from 
the flour and spoil the sauce. Add all the seasonings to the meat, then 
mix it with the paste and turn them out to cool. When cool, form into 
croquettes, either pyramids or cylinders. Do not use flour on the 
board or on your hands. The mixture should be sufficiently cold to 
form easily. Beat an egg without separating; add to it a tablespoon- 
ful of water. Put out on a board about a quart of sifted breadcrumbs. 
Dip each croquette in the egg, then roll it in the breadcrumbs and 
stand it on a dry board. When all are breaded put the fat over a hot 
fire; when it reaches 350 degrees Fahrenheit put four or five cro- 
quettes in the frying-basket, sink them down in the hot fat, and fry 
about two minutes until they are a nice brown. Lift them carefully toa 
piece of brown paper, and stand them at the mouth of the oven door 
until the frying is finished. Dish and serve them at once.” These 
croquettes will be creamy, soft and well seasoned. The quantity will 
make seven pyramids and ten cylinders. If a greater quantity is 
needed, double or quadruple each ingredient. 

Another difficulty which brings failure is lack of apparatus for exact 
work. Few housewives use thermometers or oven-indicators. They 
guess at the heats of both fat and the oven, and then write, “I have 
followed your recipe exactly, and yet I have failed.” The truth is 
that they have not followed the recipe. They have guessed at the 
most important part. Personally, I am confident that all my own 
recipes, if followed exactly, will bring perfect results, as I have used 
them over and over again for twenty years. 


NOTE — All through the coming year Mrs. Rorer will continue her sound and valu- 
able articles in The Journal, taking up each month some phase of the science of good 
cooking in which so many Journal readers are interested. In the next issue of the 
magazine (for December) she will tell housewives how best to plan in serving “A 
Christmas Dinner Without a Maid,’’ 
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Imitation is 
not always 
F lattery 





PEARLINE 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
WASHING POWDER. 
DO YOU THINK 7 ff 
WOULD HAVE BEEN 
SO WIDELY IMITA- 


TED IF IT HAD NOT 
JUSTIFIED --OUE 
CLAIMS ? 

@Every Inducement is offered 


to buy Imitations of PEAR- 
LINE but one — More Bulk, 
Less Price, Brummagem, 
Jewelry, Knocking at Doors 
and Ringing of Door-bells, 
no end of Begging and Teas- 
ing by Peddlers and Cou- 
pons— : 
QUEER INDUCEMENTS THESE! 
@ PEARLINE. needs “no 
such Helps. PEARLINE 
does More Work and No 
Harm; it Costs Less Money 
a Wash-day, any Day, a. 
Week, a Month—a Great 
Deal Less a Year; foritkeeps” 
your Clothes like New, even” 
Better than New as to Color; 
Keeps you Young; Saves 
Wrinkles —all but the Cheer-: 
ful ones—Makes them! 

@ WHICH SORT -OF 
A259 1) 4 ee BLO em 40) ©) 
PREFER: THE TIRED 
OR JOLLY ONES? | 

@ THIS IS FOR YOU 
TO ANSWER —TELL 
> 40) 8). es 5 : 





















Tasty Green Corn Dishes 


It is so easy to have 
tasty green corn dishes at 
add seasons if you have 


Kornlet 


(The Heart of the Kernel) 


Far different from canned corn— 
and far hetter. Kornlet is the 
creamy p/p of green sweet corn 

at the height of its milk, free 
from husks and hulls. You 

have no idea how delicious 
young corncan be until you 
have tried 
Kornlet. 








Look 
for the 
recipes on 
every wrapper. 
Valuable book of 
recipes sent free on 
request. 


If your grocer hasn’t 
Kornlet, write 


The Haserot Canneries Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 





us. 





are what you want. 
with the nourishment they need to make 
them grow —MARVEL PLANT FOOD. 


Feed your plants 







The results wili surprise you. 
Send twenty-five cents in coin or stamps 
for handsome booklet “ Care of Ban 
House Plants,” together with 8 
oz. packageof Marvel Plant Food, 
and full instructions for its use. 


W. L. LEWIS, Worcester, Mass. 
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for Breakfast 


ournal Housekeepers’ Best Recipes, as Selected and Presented by Maria Parloa 


From thousands of favorite recipes sent by readers of THE JOURNAL Miss Parloa has chosen enough to fill 
many pages, which will be presented from time to time under such titles as ‘‘ Dishes for Luncheon,’’ 
‘‘The Best Dishes for Invalids,’’ etc. This is the first article in the series. 


FRIED CHICKEN: 
The Right Sort 


F YOU wanta good result 
when serving this favor- 
ite Southern dish start right 
by choosing a tender spring 
chicken. Clean it and cut 
it at the joints, then let it 
stand in strong salt water 
Thin Cream for a few moments, and 
Flour after draining it wipe it dry. Fry the 
bacon, and beat an egg until light. Rub 
each piece of chicken with salt and pep- 
per, using a heaping teaspoonful of salt 
mixed with a dash of pepper to each two pounds of fowl. Dip the 
chicken in the beaten egg and then in flour, until covered. Remove 
the fried bacon to a hot platter and put the chicken in the hot 
fat. Brown well on all sides, then cover the skillet and cook slowly 
until tender, turning occasionally. Put the chicken on the platter 
with the bacon. Adda small tablespoonful of flour to the fat, a dash 
of salt, the milk or cream, and finally the yolk of the remaining egg 
mixed with a tablespoonful of the cream. When thick serve with the 
chicken and bacon on the platter. If you wish to follow the Southern 
stvle don’t fail to have cold boiled ham, some boiled rice and hot 
biscuit or corn bread to go with the chicken. 


1 Chicken or more 

¥% Pound Sliced Bacon 
2 Eaes 

144 Cupfuls of Milk or 





Salt and Pepper 


REAL OLD-FASHIONED 


O HAVE these muffins ready for 
RAISED MUFFINS 


breakfast you must, of course, mix 
them the night before, setting them to 
rise about nine o’clock. You will need 
1 Tablespoonful Butter to have the milk tepid, and dissolve the 
1 Tablespoonful Sugar butter in it. Put the flour, sugar and 
1 Rounding Teaspoonful Salt salt into a lipped bowl. Having dis- 
4 Cupfuls Flour solved the yeast in the water, add it to 
1, Yeast Cake the milk and butter and pour the mix- 
~ Cuptal Wailer ture on the flour. Beat well, and add 
aie the eggs, well beaten. Cover, and let 
2 Eees rise in a warm place. In the morning 
put the batter in well-buttered muffin- 
tins and let it rise for thirty or forty minutes; then bake in a moderate 
oven for about twenty-five minutes. 

If vou should wish to have the muffins for some other meal they 
will rise in four or five hours in a temperature of about 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit; but you would need for your mixture half a cake of yeast. 


1 Pint Milk 


SWEET CORN MUFFINS O NOT be niggardly 

in measuring your 
cornmeal for these muffins. 
Let the cupful be one that 
is heaped a bit. Mix the 
meal and all the other dry 
ingredients except the soda 
1 Teaspoonful Soda and sugar, and rub the mixture through a 
2 Teaspoonfuls Cream of sieve. Having done this, beat the butter 

Tartar and sugar together until creamy; then 
add the yolks of the eggs and beat well. 
Beat the whites to a froth. After dis- 
solving the soda in the milk stir the milk 
in with the sugar-butter-and-egg mix- 
ture. Now add those dry materials which were sifted. Beat well, and 
finally stir in the whites of the eggs. Put into buttered muffin-tins 
and bake in a quick oven for about half an hour. 


1 Cupful Cornmeal 

1'5 Cupfuls Flour 

2 Cupfuls Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 





1 Tablespoonfuls Sugar 


', Teaspoonful Salt 


ie: 
I Cees 


DELMONICO HASH VEN people who do not ordinarily 
like hash ought to be satisfied with 
this one, which is very good indeed. For 
those who do not know what Hamburg 
steak is it may be told that it is chopped 
raw beef. The potatoes used should be 
1 Small Bunch Parsley of moderate size and should be boiled 
1 Teaspoonful Celery Salt Some time before the hash is to be made. 
', Teaspoonful Common Salt They are to be cut in small pieces. The 
parsley and onion must be cut fine. 
Having all these things ready, melt 
the butter in a frying-pan and toss the 
onion about in the pan until it becomes 
colored. Add the chopped beef and stir it until it has become 
nicely browned. Add the hot water, stirring thoroughly; then add 
the potatoes, parsley, paprika and salt. Stir about until well cooked. 
Turn out on a hot dish and serve promptly, garnished with parsley. 


1 Pound Hamburg Steak 
2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 
8 or 10 Potatoes 

1 Small Onion 


Paprika for Seasoning 
1, Cupful Hot Water 


EGGS IN POTATO NESTS OW many eggs shall be used will 


depend upon the size of your family 


ae 7 : 

Potatoes and the members’ appetites. At least 
Lees one potato of fair size should be allowed 
Butter for each person. When the potatoes 


Salt and Pepper have been boiled mash them and shake 
in all the salt you dare. As soon as the 
potatoes have become cool enough to 
handle take up a spoonful and form into a ball. The hands may be 
used in shaping it and making it firm. With the bowl of the spoon 
make a depression in each ball, to resemble a bird’s nest. Put all 
the balls in a buttered baking-pan or a pie-plate, and set away. In 
the morning slip them into the oven and as soon as they get hot 
break an egg into each nest. and season with salt, pepper and butter. 
Put back into the oven long enough to cook the eggs. Remember that 


] 


SMOKED BEEF AND 


POTATOES 


it you put the eggs on cold potatoes the under part will not get cooked. 
HIS is a good dish for 
luncheon or supper as 


Ch wellasfor breakfast. The 


potatoes must be pared, cut in slices 
abeut a quarter of an inch thick, put in 
a stewpan, covered with boiling water, 
and cooked for eighteen minutes, count- 
ing from the time the water is poured 
over them. At the end of that time tear 
the sliced smoked beef into small pieces 
and put it with the potatoes, cooking for two minutes more; then 
drain off every bit of the water. 

While the potatoes are cooking heat the milk in the double-boiler 
eat together the butter and flour and stir into the hot milk. At the 
end of the twenty minutes mentioned’ above pour this hot mixture 
over the drained potatoes and meat; add salt and pepper for seasoning. 
If the beef is not very salty a teaspoonful of salt will not be too much, 
but some care must be exercised to avoid spoiling the dish at this 
point. Cook for three or four minutes longer. 


6 Potatoes of 200d size 
'2 Pound Smoked Beef 
1 Pint Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 
| Tablespoonful Flour 


HAM IN A NEW WAY AVE the ham cut about half an inch 


; thick, and leave a generous quantity 
1 Slice Ham of fat on it. Sprinkle it with sugar, 
1 Teaspoonful Sugar rubbing half of the spoonful on each 
¥% Cupful Milk side. Put the ham in a frying-pan and 
Parsley or Cress cook over a moderate heat for twenty 

minutes, turning often. Take up the 

ham and put it in a hot dish. Pour the 
milk into the hot pan and stir until it boils up; then pour it over the 
ham. Garnish with cress or parsley and serve at once. 


INDIAN BANNOCK 


2% Cupfuls Boiling Water 


24 Cupful Coarse Indian 
Meal 


UT on the boiling 

water, add the salt and 
butter, and stir the meal in 
slowly. Continue the stir- 
ring and boiling until the 
mixture is smooth, thick 
and stiff. Probably it will 
require about fifteen min- 
utes. Have ready on the stove some buttered tin sheets, very hot. 
Take a spoonful of the batter at a time and drop little rounds on the 
tins. Let them cook on top of the stove for a few minutes; then bake 
in the oven for about a quarter of an hour. 


4 Teaspoonful Salt 
1 Tablespoonful Butter 





CREAMED FRESH BEEF EEF from the round is the kind to 

use. It should be chopped as if for 
a Hamburg steak. Put it in a very hot 
pan and turn it quickly with a fork until 
it is all seared. Add the butter, and as 
soon as it is melted stir it through the 
beef. Dredge the flour into the pan and 
stir again until the flour is well browned. 
Finally add the cream (or rich milk), and 
boil for a minute or two. Season with salt and peppér, and serve on 
hot toast. Remember that the quick and thorough browning of the 
meat is an important step in preparing this dish. 


1 Pound Beef 

1 Tablespoonful Butter 
1 Tablespoonful Flour 
1 Small Cupful Cream 
Toast 


BACON AND 
SCRAMBLED RICE 


OU must have the bacon fried care- 

fully, so that it shall be crisp and 
attractive. Be careful not to scorch it. 
Arrange the slices around the edge of a 
platter. Leave half the fat from the 
bacon in the frying-pan and add two 
cupfuls of cold boiled rice (all the 
grains separate), into which three (or 
four) eggs have been stirred. Stir the rice in the bacon-fat until it 
has become hot, then heap it in the centre of the platter. 


DELICATE WHEAT MUFFINS See 
2 Cupfuls Flour rt 
2 Cupfuls Milk 


2 Eees 


1 Tablespoonful Butter 


8 Slices Bacon 
2 Cupfuls Boiled Rice 
3 Exes 


HIS recipe is a favorite 

onein Missouri: After 
putting the salt and bak- 
ing powder with the flour sift the flour 
The next step is to rub the butter into 
the flour; then add the milk and after- 
ward the eggs, yolks and whites hav 
ing first been beaten separately. The 
whole mixture must now be beaten well 
and then put into buttered and floured 
muffin-tins for baking in a hot oven for 
about thirty minutes or a little longer. Just a last word: Remember 
that it is important that the bottom heat should be strong. 


2 Teaspoonfuls Bakin& 
Powder 


% Teaspoonful Salt 


BROWN BREAD 
CREAM TOAST 


UCH depends upon toasting the 
slices of brown bread until they are 
nicely browned and quite dry. Moisten 
them slightly with hot water in which 
you have put a little salt and butter. 
3utter Heat to the boiling point as much cream 
Cream as you need for the quantity of toasted 
bread you have provided, and after add- 
ing a little salt pour the cream over the 
toast. Place in the oven for a few moments and serve piping hot. 
To get the best results use Boston brown bread for the toast. 


Brown Bread 
Salted Hot Water 


BREADCRUMB PANCAKES EAR in mind at the beginning that 

the breadcrumbs must be fine and 
that your measurement of them must be 
rather scant. ‘These crumbs must be 
soaked in the milk until soft and then 
beaten to a paste. Add the butter, 
melted, and the eggs—whites and yolks 
beaten separately—the salt, and the 
flour, with the baking powder sifted 
into it. Cook on a hot greased griddle 
and serve at once with maple svrup, or 
butter and sugar. 


2 Cupfuls Breadcrumbs 

2 Cupfuls Sweet Milk 

2 Exes 

1 Tablespoonful Butter 

1 Cupful Flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls Bakin& 
Powder 


¥% Teaspoonful Salt 


SALT CODFISH HASH UT both the potato 
cubes and the fish 
into a stewpan, having 
the fish finely shredded. 
Cover with boiling 
water and cook until the 
potatoes are done — say about twenty 
Drain off the water and let the 
fish and potato cool; then chop fine. 
Put the butter (or you may use olive oil instead) into a frying-pan 
and heat slowly. To the chopped fish and potato add the cream. 
Season with paprika (sweet red pepper), and use salt, too, if needed. 
Pour the mixture into the frying-pan and heat thoroughly. Brown it 
if you wish. It may look more appetizing if you do. 


1 Pint Potato Cubes 
¥% Pint Salt Codfish 
1 Tablespoonful Butter 
3f Cupful Rich Cream 
Paprika for Seasoning 





minutes. 


VIRGINIA SPOON BREAD ERFE’S a delicate and delicious corn 

bread that is easily made. A pint 
of the milk must be heated to the boiling 
point and have stirred into it the corn- 
meal and salt. Cook for five minutes, 
then beat the butter and half a cupful of 
the cold milk into the mush, and, after 
adding the eggs, beat well once more. 
Gradually beat in the rest of the milk. 
Put the mixture into a well-buttered granite or tin dish and bake 
for half an hour in rather a hot oven. And be particular to serve 
at once in the baking dish. Too many good things are ruined simply 
through a little carelessness in this respect. 


1 Quart Sweet Milk 

1 Cupful White Cornmeal 
1 Teaspoonful Salt 

2 Well-beaten Eases 

2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 
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The Value of 
Knox 
Gelatine 


for growing children 


(- If the mothers of the country realized) 

the value and importance of Knox Gelatine 
as a food for children I couldn’t make 
ehough for them. Do you know that 
every part of the body—muscles, sinews, 
tendons, skin, contains a very large pro- 
portion of gelatine—that even the bones 
are actually one third their weight gela- 
tine? Think of it! Now do you see 
what it means to your growing children 
if their system is deficient in gelatine? 
Their whole structure is weakened and 
suffers, they do not grow as they should, 
their constitutions are weak and they have 
no vitality—no resisting powers to dis- 
ease. Your doctor will tell you that pure 
gelatine is one of the most easily digested 














and quickly assimilated of all foods. ~~ 











Va 


further that it very materially helps in the 
digestion and assimilation of other food. 
Children are not careful eaters, their own 
choice will generally run to the things 
that they ought not to eat and they are 
pretty certain to eat a whole lot of indi- 
gestible things. This is where a KNOX 
GELATINE dessert will help them out and 
prevent trouble from their little indiscre- 
tions, and at the same time you are giving 
them something that they like and that 
is healthful and nour- 
ishing. 

I have sufficient faith 
in the mothers of the 
country to know that 
they will not feed any- 
thing to their children 
that is not pure—if 
they know it. There ts 
onlyone pure gelatine 
in America and that 
isKNO.X, and it is ab- 
solutely guaranteed in 
every respect. 

We grown-ups are 
only children—grown up, and a good 
many of us take chances sometimes on fa- 
vorite dishes. Let the last dish be a dainty 
dessert made from KNOX GELATINE and 
you needn’t worry about the others. 
Most of us have already eaten too much 
by the end of the meal anyway, so why 
overtax the stomach witha heavy dessert ? 
The recognition of its healthfulness, and 
its peculiar quality of aiding in digesting 
the heavy dishes that have gone before 
stamps pure gelatine — that is KNOX 
GELATINE, as the Ideal Dessert. 

FREE siti cena ‘ny tiustrated recipe book, Dainty 

v senc iy illustrated recipe > ainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.’" If he doesn't sell KNOX 
GELATINE, send me in stamps and 1 will send you a 
ull pint package, or for 15c. a two-quart package (stamps 
taken). A copy of the handsome painting ‘** The First 
Lesson,’ will be sent for one empty KNOX GELATINE 


box and 10c. in stamps 1e picture is a fine work of art 
and an ornament to any home 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 





This is 
the package. 
























INDIA——+ 


DIGESTIVE BISCUIT 


One Eaten with Each Meal Relieves Stomach Troubles 


A nutritious, palatable, appetizing food, contains 

the tonic, digestive and laxative properties of 

wheat, rice and barley, supplying the natural 

elements lacking in ordinary diet. It does naturally 

what medicine does unnaturally—it strengthens 
where medicine weakens. 


A Food, Not a Medicine 


Its mission is to aid digestion by natural 
means——to prevent stomach and bowel 
disorders and to overcome constipation. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for it. 
If they haven't it, send us their names and 
50c for a box or $1.00 for three boxes 
delivered prepaid at your door. Booklet 
full of interest free on request. 





se sate Thares ae 


emptor. 








The New England Food Company 
31 Winfield 8t.,.So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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The 
Sins 
of 

the 
Saints 


James 
1:2 
Luke 
22: 54-62 








How 
David 
Lost 
His 
Son’s 
Heart 


2 Samuel 
13: 23-39 
14: 1-33 
15: 1-37 














Bread 
for 
the 
King 


2 Samuel 
16: 1-4 
17: 27-29 
10: 1-5 
12: 29-31 
19; 31-40 
Jeremiah 
41: 17 








Stones 
for 
David 

2 Samuel 
16: 5-13 


1 Samuel 
26: 8 








A 
Rebel 
Council 


2 Samuel 
17: 1-23 








In 

the 
Boushs 
of 

the 
Oak 


2 Samuel 
18: 1-17 
3: 27 
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The Rebel Prince 


For NOVEMBER 1 From JI Samuel xv 


HE story of the rebellion of Absalom raises a difficult 

question. Is it well to know the whole truth about the 

saints? The biographer of King David in the Books 
of Samuel says yes; the biographer of King David in the 
Books of Chronicles says no. 

In the Chronicles David wears not only a crown but a halo. 
All his successes are recorded; his failures are.left to the 
tender mercies of silence. Uriah and Absalom are not so 
much as mentioned in the Chronicles, except in formal lists 
of names. That David’s wife, Bathsheba, the mother of 
Solomon, was obtained by procuring the death of her pre- 
vious husband, and that one of David’s sons rebelled against 
his father and, for a moment, drove him from his throne, 
seemed to the Chronicler not only unpleasant but unprofitable 
facts. And he suppressed them. 

But the Bible, in every other book, is exceedingly frank 
concerning the sins of the saints. That is one of its charac- 
teristics. And this has two advantages. One is the assur- 
ance that these are honest pages, written by men whose only 
purpose was to tell the entire truth. The other is the assur- 
ance that the saints had the same human nature that we have. 
A saint who sinned encourages us who, in the face of our sins, 
are trying to be good. A saint who is like us; who climbs 
the Hill of Holiness, but on the way stumbles and is weary, 
and sometimes misses the path; who knows by experience, 
as we know, how hard it is to be good—such a saint gives us 
a new hope.: We say, ‘‘I, too, can do that.”” Saint James is 
very fine when he says, ‘‘ My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers temptations”; but our help comes from the 
example of Saint Peter, falling into temptation, and weeping 
bitterly, and yet, after all, recovering his place. 

Thus we are told how King David, with all his greatness 
and wealth, had his share of sin and sorrow; and how his 
favorite son went wrong. 


Absalom had run away from home. And when he returned 
he came with a rebellious heart. Even after his return his 
father would not see him for a long time. And this mide 
matters worse. David would not see Absalom, partly because 
his love for Absalom made the young man’s conduct so much 
the more disappointing and grievous to him, and partly because 
he hoped that his displeasure would make Absalom amend 
his ways. Absalom, on his side, felt that he had been used 
unjustly. His brother had done him a bitter wrong, and he 
felt that he had a right to kill him. Absalom had a beautiful 
body; he was the best-looking man in the country; and 
perhaps at first he had a beautiful soul. Anyhow, there was 
misunderstanding on both sides. How should the father 
have dealt with his boy? That long space of five years during 
which he did not speak to him—was that well? 

David lost his son’s heart. As for Absalom, he began to 
steal the hearts of the men of Israel. He appealed to the 
discontented people, and said that things would be very 
different if only he were King. His fellow-conspirator was 
Ahithophel, David’s prime minister. They two secretly 
stirred up the people, and Absalom was crowned King at 
Hebron. 

The rebellion was so great that David fled. His body- 
guard, who had been his companions when he was an 
outlaw, remained faithful. The priests, Zadok and Abiathar, 
came with the Ark, but David sent them back. 


The King’s Tears 


For NOVEMBER 8 From II Samuel xviii 


ESIDES Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, and Hushai, the 
councilor, other friends appeared as David fled from 
Absalom. One was Ziba, the steward of Merib-baal, who 
came with bread and raisins and fruit and wine, and reported 
that his master had renounced David and accepted Absalom. 
Another friend was Shobi, brother to that King of Ammon 
who had shaved the beards of David’s ambassadors, and had 
been punished with sore defeat and the loss of his crown; 
David had given the crown to Shobi. Still another was 
Barzillai, whose son, Chimham, afterward built an inn at 
Bethlehem; as long as four centuries later it was still called 
by his name; and it was possibly in the stable of this inn that 
two travelers were lodged on that Holy Night when the history 
of the world began over again. These came to David as he 
was encamped at Mahanaim, where Jacob wrestled with the 
angel; and they brought beds and basons and beans and 
honey and sheep. 


But most of the people were enemies. They had their 

spokesman in Shimei, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, who 
represented those whose fortunes had suffered in David’s 
seizure of Saul’s throne. He went along the side of the hill, as 
David and his men marched in the valley, and threw stones 
at the King and cursed him. And Abishai, who had once 
offered to kill Saul, asked permission to go over and take off 
his head. But David would not let anybody touch him. 
‘*My own son,” he said, ‘‘has cast me out. Nothing that 
can happen to me is so bad as that. Let the man do what he 
will.” 
As soon as the rebels had established themselves in 
Jerusalem they held a council: Shall we pursue David today 
or tomorrow? Shall we do it now or wait? Ahithophel 
said: ‘‘We must follow him without delay. We must over- 
take him while he is weak and weary.”’ But Hushai said: ‘‘It 
is better to wait till we are stronger. ‘Today the King will be 
like a bear robbed of her young. Let us assemble a great 
army, and set Absalom in command, and thus overtake him 
and defeat him.”” And foolish Absalom listened to Hushai. 
Then Ahithophel saw plainly that the rebellion was bound to 
fail. Straight he went to his own house, and put his affairs in 
order, and hanged himself. And the two lads, Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan, the minister’s sons, carried the news to Davidv 
They were hotly pursued and escaped only by the aid of a 
good woman, who let them climb down her well, and spread 
corn over the cover. Then David made haste and over he 
went across the Jordan, and the critical moment passed. 
After that Absalom lost and David gained more and more. 


Thus, when the battle came at last between the army of the 
rebel Prince and the army of the dethroned King, David was 
ready for it. Amasa was the captain on Absalom’s side, 
and Joab was the captain on David’s side. The armies met 
in a great forest. 

Now, in the midst of the battle, as Absalom was riding on 
his mule and forcing his way amidst the thick oaks, he was 
caught fast in the boughs of a tree, and the mule went on and 
left him hanging. And word was brought to Joab. The 
King, as the soldiers marched out to fight, had given express 
directions to the captains to deal gently with Absalom. But 
Joab, as his manner was, did what he thought best without 
regard to the King’s word. As he had dealt with Abner, and 
as he was presently to deal with Amasa, so now he dealt 
with Absalom. Thus died the rebel Prince, and was buried 
where he fell, and a heap of stones was piled upon his body. 
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Absalom, 
My 
Son! 


2 Samuel 
18; 19-33 
19: 1-23 
1 Samuel 
4: 10-18 





2 Samuel 
12: 15-23 
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Good 
Shepherd 


Genesis 
4:2 


Luke 
2:8 
John 
1: 29 
Genesis 
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Exodus 
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1 Samuel 
iF: 15 


John 
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Luke 
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Having 
One’s 
Own 
Way 


2 Samuel 
11: 14-21 
23: 13-21 





How 
Solomon 
Becarne 


King 


1 Samuel 
11:5 

2 Samuel 
17; 17-21 

1 Kings 

2: 1-10 

2 Samuel 
23: 1-7 

1 Chronicles 
29: 10-23 














NOTE — Dean Hodges will continue to help Sunday-school teachers and students each 
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In the account of the way in which the King received the 
news of the death of his son the Old Testament is singularly 
dramatic and pathetic. The running of the messengers is to 
be compared to the running of the herald who brought to 
Eli the tidings that his sons were slain. Of the two men who 
ran to David one was black, a negro, from Nubian Cush. 
The grief of the King over Absalom is to be contrasted with 
his composure after the death of his son who died in infancy. 
The lamentation of David over his little child ceased at- the 
child’s death; because then, as he said, tears were of no 
more avail. But after the death of the rebel Prince he 
grieved long and bitterly, and wished that he might have 
died in his son’s place; because then the fact of sin came in, 
which, as Saint Paul said, is the sting of death. He remem- 
bered all the misunderstanding and estrangement, and that 
long, mistaken silence: now, when it was too late to speak. 

David perceived how insignificant are all the material 
successes of life in comparison with the happiness of a serene 
home. He thought of his father and his brothers on the 
farm, and contrasted their peaceful lives with that which he 
had led in Kings’ courts. He wearied of his Kingly state, and 
forgot everything except that he was a father and had lost his 
son. The universal note in his grief is touched in Longfellow’s 
‘*The Chamber Over the Gate.” 

This death of his boy in the midst of rebellion softened 
David’s heart toward other rebels. He pardoned Shimei, 
who had cursed him, and put nobody to death. 
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T a ee 
In Green Pastures 


FoR NOVEMBER 15 From Psalm xxiii 


HE Twenty-third Psalm is filled with the spirit of peace. 

The writer had been in trouble; he had been in fear of 
enemies, and had gone through the valley of the shadow of 
death. But out of all affliction he had come safely, and was 
now like a sheep in a green pasture, because the Lord had 
guided and blessed him. Thus his assurance is based on his 
experience. 

As a poem this Psalm is in three stanzas, of which the first 
includes the beginning of our third verse. The first stanza 
says that the Lord is a shepherd; the second, that He is a 
guide; the third, that He is a host. 

The Bible is fragrant with the sweet smell of green pastures 
At the beginning of the Old Testament Abel brings his 
sheep as an offering to God; at the beginning of the New 
Testament the shepherds watch their flocks by night. The 
wealth of the people consisted so largely of sheep that this 
was the natural form of sacrifice, wherein the people gave of 
their best to God. Our Lord, the supreme sacrifice, was 
called the Lamb of God. 

The pastoral occupation of the early heroes of the Bible 
brings the reader often into the sheepfold. Jacob and 
Rachel tend their sheep; Moses leads his flock beside the 
burning bush; David comes from the meadows to meet the 
giant, and has been trained to meet him by his encounters 
with lions and bears while watching the sheep. ‘The shepherd 
was the natural type of tender care. Thus our Lord called 
Himself the Gocd Shepherd. The thought of this part of the 
Psalm is that God provides for us that we may not want. 
He maintains our physical life. 


In the next stanza the translator goes a little beyond the 
poet. The poet wrote of right paths and dark valleys, but 
the translator has added a moral quality to the paths, and 
has darkened the valley with the shadow of death; and 
Bunyan in the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? has taken us into the 
midst of this tragic place. But it is all true, whether the poet 
said it all, or not. 

In that wild country, thinly settled, with mountains and 
forests and deserts, there was need of guides. The guide 
carried a rod for defense and a staff for support. Safety 
consisted in keeping close to him. ‘The thought of this part 
of the Psalm is that God directs and protects us. 

In the third stanza the idea changes again. God is 
described as our host. Weary with the journey we come 
to His house, and He refreshes us. He spreads His table, 
and ministers to us with gracious hospitality. He blesses us 
with oil and wine, like the Good Samaritan. The thought 
is that God wishes us to be happy. He fills our lives with 
blessings. 
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FoR NOVEMBER 22 From I Kings i to ii: 12 


HE death of Absalom left Adonijah the eldest son of 

David. He was the heir apparent. As the King grew 
old he began to show his royal expectations; he followed 
Absalom’s fatal example and rode in a chariot, with fifty men 
to run before him. The trouble with Adonijah was that his 
father had always let him have his own way. 

The faithful Joab, the captain, and the faithful Abiathar, 
the priest, encouraged Adonijah. In the choice between 
Adonijah and Solomon they were against Solomon. What 
were their motives? Joab may have feared that Solomon’s 
mother, Bathsheba, would have an unpleasant remembrance 
of the part which he had played in putting to death her hus- 
band, the brave and unfortunate Uriah. As for Abiathar, 
he was second to Zadok; he may have thought that under 
Adonijah he might be first. But Benaiah, the captain, one 
of the three heroes of the adventure of the cups of water, who 
had killed a lion in a pit on a snowy day, and Zadok, the 
priest, and Nathan, the prophet, and the King’s bodyguard, 
these went not with the conspirators. 

The crisis came at a feast to which Adonijah had bidden 
the friends on whom he could depend. They ate and drank 
and shouted, ‘‘God save King Adonijah!” 


But David had promised Bathsheba that Solomon should 
be his successor; and when she heard what was going on she 
appealed to David. He acted with his old energy. The 
ceremonial of the court shows that the day had passed when 
the King, as in the case of Saul, plowed in the field. But 
David is the same David. Adonijah’s guests heard a great 
noise of piping and singing and shouting. And as they 
listened in doubt and wonder, in came Jonathan, the runner, 
Abiathar’sson. Ashe ran with the news of Absalom’s council, 
so now he ran to tell of the coronation of Solomon. 

‘*Solomon is King!” he cried. ‘‘Zadok and Nathan and 
Benaiah and the royal guards have seated him upon his 
father’s throne, and the multitule cry, ‘God save King 
Solomon!’” Then instantly Ad- 1s coronation feast 
was over, and every guest haste... his house with fear. 
Thus Solomon became the King «. | rael. 

Two accounts are given of the last words of David. In the 
Books of Kings it is said that he charged Solomon to be a 
good man, and to keep God’s commandments, and, when he 
got a good chance, to put Joab and Shimei to death. But 
according to the Chronicles the last words of David were a 
prayer for his son anda blessing of the people. Whichis right? 





month during the coming year through his practical talks on this page of The Journal. 
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bargain day? 
Community Silver 
is a bargain every 
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day, since you get 


therefore, more than triple wear, 
at about the price of ordinary 
plated ware. 

Don't wait.. Ask your 
dealer for OMrtettt tat Silver 
to-day, and furnish your table 
beautifully and economica!'y. 
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Suggests an “Old Home Week” in the Churches at Thanksgiving -Time 


HE frame of the Triumphal Arch should be covered with green denim. 
It is outlined in corn husks. The Walls of Troy are of ears of corn with 


chestnut burs in the open squares. 


The wreath is of wheat tied with corn- 


husk ribbon. The lettering is of circles of corn cut crosswise of the ear, a brass- 


headed nail through each centre. The 


“horns of plenty ”’ are of corn stalks, and the 


body of the horn between the cornstalk outline should be filled in with fine grasses. The 
effect of the overflowing harvest is obtained by fastening against the arch ears of corn split 
lengthwise; mixing in husks with the ears relieves the flat appearance. The studded effect is gained 
by the use of peanuts lacquered in silver and gilt and bronze. The festooned rope is of chestnut burs. 


X-GOVERNOR ROLLINS, of 
New Hampshire, to whom we 
owe the idea of “Old Home 

Week,” says, in his account (given in 
the Rhode Island Souvenir Program) 
of the new festival which was inaugu- 
rated in his State, that the message, 
“Come home,” traveled literally with the swiftness of the lightning, 
and the most enthusiastic believers in the proposed festival were 
amazed by the results as measured by its influence both upon the 
absent ones and upon those at home. So those who have once 
experienced the joys of true fellowship in a church home, and who, 
perchance, by force of circumstances are obliged to live elsewhere, 
will welcome the call to ‘Come home,” for there are associations 
around the scenes of one’s childhood training and the place where 
one entered into the fullness of a religious life that are most 
sacredly cherished. ‘‘Old Home Week” touches the heartstrings, for 
it plays on one of the strongest sentiments in human life. 


WEEK of reunion and rejoicing is not too long and might last over 

two Sundays. It could be jubilantly ushered in by the ringing of 
the church bell at sunrise on Sunday morning An invitation should 
be sent to all who have ever 





this open door should be entered: “If 
you were once a member’’; “If you 
have children in the Sunday-school”; 
“Tf you have found the pastor a bless- 
ing when sorrow was in your home.” 
Add, also, the regular services. 





HE reunion would hardly be complete unless all the children who 
have come home should gather around the family board. This 
might be arranged for Thanksgiving evening if that seemed best. For 
this evening it would be pretty to make the room look as much like the 
woods as possible. This can be accomplished by the use of evergreens, 
if they are obtainable; if not, by using palms and ferns. A real rail 
fence and an old well will recall boyhood days. The table should be 
decorated with harvest products and autumn leaves. Novel place or 
menu cards for the occasion may be made by cutting from seedsmen’s 
catalogues the colored pictures of vegetables and mounting them on 
plain white paper, on the reverse of which the name or menu may be 
written. Napkins with autumn decorations, on which has_ been 
stamped with a rubber handstamp, ‘Old Home Week,” will help to 
make the table attractive. The menu might be that of a harvest- 

home dinner in the country, or a reminder of bygone picnics. 
A story of early days will be 





been members of the church, 
if it is possible to reach them. 
Even being remembered in this 
way May mean more than one 
can think. 

The main service on the first 
Sunday morning should fittingly 
be a_ historical one, telling 
when the church was started, 
by whom, and presenting in 
person any of the early mem- 
bers who may be living. Any 
early deeds of the church 
property grants would be inter- 
esting to see. The early days 
of the Sunday-school should be 
described and recognition given 
to the teachers who were then 
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Most cordially we bid you come 


We long once more your face to see 

And hear your voice in merry glee, 

And if you can’t come send a letter, 

We’]l read it there, which is ‘‘ next better,”’ 
And will esteem it as a token 

To show your interest unbroken. 


in order, and toasts that include 
“QOur guests—may thev come 


Old Home Week again,” and “Our mothers 


) 


may they abide with us.’’ 
Church The Harvest Home supper 
might also be the occasion of 


Thanksgiving-Time remembering particularly the 


November 22-29, 1908 old folks in the community, 


giving especial honor to those 
who have been members for 
twenty-five years or more. 

If another form of entertain- 
ment is desired for Thanksgiv- 
ing night there is a service of 
song called “The Harvest 
Home,” which pictures in recita- 
tion and song God’s goodness 
through the different seasons of 


your former home, 








active. While all this should be 
brightly and interestingly told it 


would be better to prepare a lasting souvenir which those who must go ° 


away again can take with them, and it would be much nicer to have 
the picture of the church on a separate sheet, that it may be framed 
and kept before the eyes. In the booklet should be pictures of the 
church building as it has been enlarged from time to time, portraits 
of former pastors, and lists of officers and workers; a list of all 
members would also be interesting. Many of the visitors will be 
elderly, and the good old tunes will make the service seem most 
homelike to them, but not necessarily the long-metre ones. A large 
chorus choir organized for the occasion will help to make the singing 
“go.” A “rally” would be in order for the Sunday-school in the 
afternoon and a sacred concert and organ recital in the evening. 


cy “AT HOME” night the pastor and the officers of the church 
with their wives should receive the guests, and should gayly lead 
the company under the triumphal arch, to one of the grand marching 
tunes of the church. This will break up all stiffness, and informal 
speeches of serious and humorous reminiscences and the reading of 
the letters from those who would like to be present will be enjoyed. 
An opportunity to greet also as many of the former pastors as can be 
brought together would add to the ple asure of all assembled. 

A church building is a benefit to a community. This is attested 
by property values, and even those who do not enter its doors feel 
its influence. So “Ne ighborhood Night” would be quite in order and 
will also give an opportunity to invite all other local church organiza- 
tions. This gives an opportunity for the church to express its purpose 
to stand for civic righteousness in the neighborhood, and to pledge its 
Support to those in authority who are working with this end in view 
and who may be invited to speak along these lines 
A card of remembrance for this service might show a 
picture of the church with open doors silently 

inviting the families of the town to repeat their 

visit. On the card should be reasons why 








NOTE: This department, 








be presented 


Leaves of Yellow Cardboard, 
Veined in Red 


The Minister’s Social Helper, will be continued in 
The Journal next year. The newest ideas in church work will 
and suggestions will be given 
through correspondence. 






An Attractive Post-Card Invitation the year in floral beauty and 


harvest abundance; or if amore 
secular entertainment is cared for, it is not difficult to make up a 
program of harvest selections in songs, readings, humorous recita- 
tions, monologues, etc. 


RIDAY would be a good night to give to the children, and Saturday 

afternoon athletic contests between gucsts and residents. For the 
children’s night it would be fun for them to see what the grown-ups 
had to play with when they were small, and the admission for older 
persons might be something with which they played when they were 
children, with a story to go with it. 

As the children’s part in entertaining, it would be pretty to have 
them give “ Ye Little Old Folks’ Concert,”’ or some one of the musical 
entertainments for children. 

It would scarcely be fitting that the week should close without a more 
serious significance being placed upon the gathering, and the second 
Sunday might be given over to an invitation to enter the way that leads 
unto life. The special designation of this day might be ‘‘ Mothering 
Sunday.” Among the many quaint and charming customs which 
linger here and there in various parts of rural England is that of cele 
brating this day. For many generations it has been the habit of young 
people who have left the parent rooftree and have set up home sof their 
own, or have sought their fortunes in the wide world, to look forward 
to the fourth Sunday in Lent—mid-Lent Sunday —as the time for a 
visit to Father and Mother, which nothing avoidable should prevent. 


T WOULD be a pretty conceit for the guests to leave in some form 

a lasting memorial of their visit—a window, a baptismal font, or 
something in permanent form which could be suitably inscribed. As 
a result of the New Hi: am pshire celebration the spot upon which the 
first religious service was held in the present State 
capital has been marked with a granite shaft, testify- 
ing to the fact that an intelligent religious faith 
has been the foundation of her prosperity. 
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Get style & 


comfort 


get both 







HE fashionable 
button boot, 
Red Cross No. 74 


$4.00 
“Tt bends 


with 
the foot’’ 

































This combination, styleandcom- 
fort, is the secret of the unusual, 
the wonderful success of the Red 
Cross Shoe. Ifyou are not already 
wearing it, do so this fall. Wear 
it once and nothing could induce 
you to go back to ordinary shoes. 
The moment you walk in it you 
feel the difference, you notice its 
ease and suppleness. 

This suppleness is secured by 
the Red Cross tanning process 
which preserves all the leather’s 
natural elasticity. The sole of the 
Red Cross, made of this specially 
tanned leather, is so supple you 
can bend it double when new. 


ed T0s0ive 


Though of regular walking thick- 
ness, it dends with your foot, 
prevents the burning, smarting 
and aching that stiff soles cause. 


How you can get it 


The names of the Red Cross stores 
in the big cities are given below. The 
leading dealer in almost every city has 
it. Send forthe Red Cross Style Book. 
It shows every style that will be worn. 
Select the styles that suit you, then go 
to your dealer’s and try them on. If 
he hasn’t the Red Cross, write us and 
we shall give you the name of one who 
has or supply you direct, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Thousands of women 
order by mail season after season. 









SPLENDID shoe 
for every purpose, 
Red Cross No. 76 


$4.00 


‘*Tt bends 
with 
the foot’’ 


The Red Cross is sold in New York and Brooklyn 
by |. Blyn & Sons—9 stores; Newark, E. Heyman; 
Jersey City, Bernstein & Co.; Philadelphia, Red 
Cross Boot Shop, 305 Mint Arcade Bldg.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier; Baltimore, I. Teweles; Washington, S. 
Kaun Sons & Co.; Pittsburg, The Red Cross Shoe 


Store, 210 SixthS Buffalo, The Wm. Hengerer 
Co.; Cleveland, The May Co., G. W. Crouse; 
Detroit, Laviolette & Prudhomme, 49 Mich. Ave.; 
Cincinnati, The Potter Shoe Co., The Alms & Doepke 


Co.; Louisville, Herman Straus & Sons Co.; New 
Orleans, A. Shwartz & Son; St. Louis, The Mit bom 
Shoe Co., Swope Shoe Co., . 
Brandt Shoe Co.; Chic ago, Mz waded 
Bros , The Boston 5 re, Rothschild 
« Co., J..L. Temple ; Minneapolis, 
A. Knoblauch & Sons; St. Paul, 
Mannheimer Bro Kansas City, 
Robinson Shoe Co.; San Francisco, 
A. Goodman & Sons; and leading 
dealers inall cities. Oxfords, $3.50 
pe Panark with Hig h sho $4. Spec ial styles de 
ppc luxe: Oxfords, $4. High shoes, $5. 


the name Kr n ; 
Fechhein er & °. Write today for Style Book. 


ee Fechheimer & Co. 
501-521 Dandridge St., Cincinna 
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Robert Louis Stevensons Northwest Passage 


Words From Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses” 
Music by Margaret Peddle Bodde 


I—Good Nisht 


Lento espressivo. 
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1. Last to the cham- ber where I lie My feéar-ful foot- steps pat - ter nigh, Andcomefromout the cold and gloom In-to my warm and cheer-ful room. 
2. There, safe ar- rived, we turn a - bout To keep the com - ing shad-ows out, And closethe hap - py door at last On all the per - ils that we past. 
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Words reprinted jrom **A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 


~ PHILADELPHIA. 














_ The Wanamaker Stores, Philadelphia, New 
York & Paris, form the largest retailing organiza- 
tion of the kind in AMERICA. The illustration 
shows the granite building of the Philadelphia 
Store now in process of erection. Write today 
for FALL FASHION CATALOG No. 65. It tells 
about the new Coats, Wraps, Suits, Dress Goods, 
Silks, & many‘other things. It is a handsome 
book, well illustrated, full of interest, & Free. 


No. 122. A strikingly pretty suit of cheviot in black or 
mavy blue. Made with new 30-inch coat, buttoning thru in 
front with satin buttons & with 
new pointed slashes from front 
to back. Entire coat richly bound 
in satin, three fancy pockets, 
trimmed with satin & buttons. 
Stylish flare skirt with tunic fold, 
Satin edged. See note about 
sizes, below. Exceptional value 


at $13.50. 






















No. 132 


Suir 91528 


No. 132. Serviceable 
tailor suit of mannish 
mixtures, in stylish 
dark colorings, blue 
& brownish effects, 
relieved with narrow 
black lines. New 
double-breasted & 
perfect fitting coat 
satin lined & 36 
inches long. 
Semi-fitting back, 
round corners & 
unique side pock 
ets Velvet collar 
& neat button finish 
New full flare skirt, 
with fold. Price, $15.75. 


NOTE: The above suits come in sizes 32 to 44 in. bust; 
skirt lengths 38 to 42 in. Can be sent by express to any part 
of U. S. for 35c to 80c, according to distance. 

Holiday Catalog No. 66. The Wanamaker Catalog of 
Christmas Goods, Toys, etc., will be ready the middle of 
November & will be sent free to any address. 


Address all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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fs The Gift Umbrella 
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You can give one to your friend with 
his or her name and address woven right in the 
fabric. Then your gift has an individuality —im- 
possible with any other but a Beehler umbrella — 
there’s something so personal about it that it’s 
bound to be highly appreciated. 

If you wish, we will weave the name in you 
own handwriting. Then the (NAME-ON js 
valued far above its price; it is truly a keef- 
sake; for with the name on, it won’t be taken 
by mistake, and if forgotten or loaned will 
surely come back. 


This guarantee goes with every (NAME-ON umbrella: 
If the fabric cracks or splits,or if the ribs break, 
come loose, or rust within a year, we will re- 
cover or repair your Name-On umbrella free. 

Cover and case are high lustre, water-proof gloria silk, 
guaranteed not to crack or split. Ribs are crucible steel— 
Strong yet light and flexible, guaranteed not to break,come 
loose Or rust. «aso umbrellas are raised or lowered 
with our patent catch. Can't jam, slip or pinch the fingers. 

Extra close rolling—light asa feather—strong and durable. 
It’s the best umbrella made for the price. It’s the latest 
product of our 80 years experience. And it lasts. 7 hat’s 
why we can guarantee it. 

For $2 we willsend youthis yasa-o8 umbrella—men’s or 
woinen’s, any size, express prepaid in the U. S »and any 
name you wish woven in with any color silk. 
back if you're not satisfied. 

Write for booklet describing different silks and handles. 


Your money 


The oldest umbrella house in America. 


William H. Beehler, 206 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


Patents Pending. 
































A Comfort Gift 66 KYNDU” 
Remember your wife (or hus- 
band) this holiday time with a 


Couch or Chair. 
Unlimited easy 
positions — 
‘*Rest all 
over.’’ Acme 
of furniture 
luxury and ele- 
gance. You'll be 
surprised how reason- 
able the price. Arrange 
for sending on approval 


Write for Booklet of all Designs. 
Kyndu Mfg. Co., 729 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 






















Social Affairs of College Girls 
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By Mary McKim Marriott 


During 1909 this page devoted to ‘Social Affairs’ will be continued along much the same helpful lines 
as in the past. Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining 
and table decorations if a stamped addressed envelope is sent to her in care of The Journal. But such 
questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 







oe ali a HAIL with 


2) delight the 
ie breezy ac- 
eae counts of feasts 
‘“‘and pranks 
: and wanton 
wiles” of college girls that keep 
turning up in my mail-pouch 
nowadays. An audacious, 
hubbling gayety runs ever in 
and out between the lines of 
these delightful letters, and 
often, as I skim through their 
pages, off I go in fancy to 
snuggle down in some laugh- 
ing circle, before a ruddy, open 
fire,orjoin another bright-eyed 
group of girls around a chafing-dish. 


Perhaps 
the letter which sent me on my happiest dream 
was that describing a‘‘ Reminiscence Party.” 
The girls all came in loose kimonos, and as 
they nestled down around the hearth on downy 
piles of cushions, the mistress of ceremonies 


passed around little bundles of fagots. Each girl 
in turn threw on the blaze her little fagot bundle, 
and recalled, as the twigs crackled merrily and 
the firelight flickered over her expressive face, a 
dearly-cherished home memory. After the last 
tale was told a banjo and guitar started a soft 
accompaniment to ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” and 
“‘Auld Lang Syne.’”? Some eyes, I think, were 
misty until the hostess, with all the mannerisms 
of a seer, took up her place in front of the blaze 
and merrily recalled incidents in the college life 
of each lassie. Again the banjo and guitar 
accompanied, but this time the airs were rollick- 
ing, drifting on into college songs and cheers. 

A big packing-box ‘‘from home,” turned bot- 
tom upward, was dragged in for the feast. The 
box had been charmingly decorated as a refresh- 
ment table. For the centrepiece the ‘‘meadow,”’ 
recalled for us by the poet of ‘‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” and the ‘‘deep-tangled wildwood” 
were represented by tangles of smilax and bril- 
liant autumn leaves. The ‘‘well” and the 
ballast-pole were charmingly made of lichen- 
covered fagots, and ‘‘'The Old Oaken Bucket” 
was daintily suspended from the sweep-pole by a 
bit of scarlet hempen cord. 

A delicious sherbet, ‘‘ dripping with coolness, 
was packed in a porcelain vessel and sunk down 
in the well. The little bucket made a delightful 
ladle, and as the girls drew up around the spread 


” 


their clear, girlish voices carried sweetly down 
the long corridors: 
‘How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 


childhood, ; 
When fond recollection presents them to view.”’ 


fot 


A Madcap Pajama Party was given once upon 
a time in the deepest seclusion of dormitory 
walls. Each girl arrived on the scene mounted 
on a broomstick, clad in dainty white pajamas, 
and bearing a lighted night-candle in atin candle- 
stick. The room was lighted dimly by candles, 
and pillows and bolsters were propped around 
the wall in place of chairs. Festivities began 
when the girls lined up in single file and started 
sedately to march around the dormitory. A cct 
spread with sheets was arranged for the refresh- 
ment table in the centre of the room. A sleepy- 
eyed Sandman, moulded of damp sand, reigned 
majestically on a stuffed pillow in the centre cf 
the table. Little bags of ‘‘sleepy” sand were pil- 
lowed about the base of the cushion, each being 
tied by a long piece of white tape-so that it could 
be claimed later as a souvenir. Bowls of bread 
and milk were served as refreshments, and place- 
cards bore graphic illustrations of that classic: 

‘*Hey diddle diddle! 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon.”’ 

Before leaving the feast each girl had to make 
a nightcap with her eyes closed, a book of lulla- 
bies being awarded to the cleverest one. 

Then followed a rollicking sheet-and-pillowcase 
dance, and when the girls were quite breathless 
one of the Seniors dropped off into a ‘‘trance,”’ 
and began talking in her sleep. In a twinkling 
the lights in the dormitory were extinguished. 
Two Sophomores acted as interpreters, and, in 
deference to a quaint old legend, twirled a mystic 
umbrella of sleep over the face of the seer, who 
for an hour or more uninterruptedly carried on 
a ‘‘séance.”’? The ‘‘sleeper” seemed to have a 
dream on the tip of her tongue for every gir] 
present, though at times the dreams appeared to 
verge on nightmares. The affair came to an 
abrupt and startling termination when, upon a 
signal, the Seniors and Juniors rose in a body, 
carried the struggling and protesting young 
Freshmen upstairs and tenderly put them to bed. 


EX 


An Evening Frolic to Simulate a Drama was 
planned by two California college girls. Little 
pink-paper programs, decorated with comedy and 
tragedy masks and entitled ‘‘ A Comedy in Five 
Acts,” had been prepared for the guests, the 
programs being written out as follows: 

Act I. ‘‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast.”’ 

During this act the girls vied with each other in 
reproducing their college cheers. 

Act II. ‘‘Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as others see us!’ 





Partners were chosen for this 
part of the program, a Fresh- 
man and a Senior being paired 
off together. The Senior was 
instructed to write on her card 
a description of her partner. 
The Freshman returned the 
compliment by sketching— 
with herleft hand—a picture of 
the Senior and adding a graphic 
description of her gown. 

Act III. ‘‘And thereby hangs 
a tale.”’ 

Thisact was set aside for col- 
lege gossip, and for the recital 
by each girl of the same col- 
lege prank or frolic. 

Act IV. ‘‘Eat,.drink and be merry ’—this ex- 
plained itself. 

Act V. ‘‘As You Like It’—this was turned over 
to the guests to do with as they chose. 


eX 


To Féte the Senior Class with a progressive 
dinner once fell to the lot of a group of Juniors. 
When all the guests arrived they found the 
‘*Freshman course” awaiting them. For napkins 
they were given bibs cut from white oilcloth on 
which their first names were written. Seats were 
arranged on the floor, and four Juniors, dressed 
as babies’ nurses, addressed their ‘‘charges” in 
baby talk. 

For the ‘‘ Sophomore course” the full name of 
each guest was written on the guest-card, which 
was further adorned with a sketch of a plucked 
chicken, The centre of the table was decorated 
with an open primer tied with the class colors, 
and from this centrepiece footrules of yellow 
cardboard, lined off with black ink, extended to 
each cover—a gentle intimation that the Sopho- 
more can exist by no rule of her own. Very 
tender broiled chickens and bread-and-butter 
sandwiches were served with this course. 

For the ‘‘ Junior course” each guest-card was 
dignified by the term ‘‘Mademoiselle” before 
the guest’s name, and the table was resplendent 
with a huge birthday cake bearing sixteen can- 
dles and the motto, ‘‘Sweet Sixteen,’ in red 
icing. At each cover lay a booklet tied with the 
class colors and entitled, ‘‘ Heart-to- Heart Talks,” 
wherein the immature Junior maiden was en- 
riched by many excellent precepts. The salad— 
‘*A Comedy of Errors’? —furnished half the fun 
of the Junior course, as twists of lettuce-green 
paper containing good-natured hits on her fail 
ings were served up to each girl with her dish. 

A taste of the ‘‘cold world” was more than 
suggested by the ‘‘Senior course,” the ices being 
served in globe shapes. The centrepiece repre- 
sented a Senior in cap and gown, clutching 
a parchment diploma, and perched precariously 
on a snow-dashed ‘‘world,’’ the latter being a 
geographical globe set in a bed of drifted arti- 
ficial snow, briers and thistles. The place-cards 
each borea Greek motto, Crystal ‘‘snow” was 
scattered lightly over the cloth and candle-shades 
were fringed with ‘‘icicles.” 


eX 


Another College Crowd Planned an evening 
of races in the gymnasium. Each girl was given 
a small bag containing fifty beans to be used for 
betting purposes, and a score-card with a pencil 
attached. The cards read as follows: 

OFFICIAL SCORE-CARD 


1. The Steeplechase . Entries. 


2. Wordy Heat ‘ Se Bos 
Bs TRE 5 5 ea Se is 
4; AMGle MACE oes Kes Ps 


Four Freshmen took part in the steeplechase. 
First, they were blindfolded and taken into one 
of the dressing-rooms. From there they groped 
their way through rooms and doors, ‘‘up a wind- 
ing stair” to the room above, where a bell hung 
from the ceiling. Each contestant had to ring 
the bell and then find her way back to her 
starting-point. The winner of this steeplechase 
was awarded a large leather medal in the shape 
of a bell tied with the college colors. 

In the ‘‘Wordy Heat” four Sophomores con- 
tested for a medal, each one being told that the 
prize would go to the girl who could talk con- 
tinuously and consistently for ten minutes. All 
four girls talked at the same time, and it took a 
very competent—and at the same time a very alert 
—set of judges to decide on the prize winner. 

Six Juniors and six Seniors took part in the 
‘*Handicap,” the Juniors stationed at one end 
of the room and the Seniors at the other. A small 
piece of cloth, a button and a needle were given 
to each Junior, and a piece of thread to each 
Senior. At a signal each Senior started from her 
post to her Junior partner, who threaded her 
needle; then the Senior sewed on the button and 
returned to her place, and the pair who finished 
first won. 

The whole party joined in the ‘‘ Article” race. 
Two captains were selected and chose sides, then 
four large boxes were brought in, two being 
empty and twofull. The players were arranged 
in two lines, with a full box at one end of the line 
and an empty box at the other. At a signal the 
articles were passed from hand to hand down 
the line and back again. The side which fin- 
ished first received ribbon badges. 

Pink lemonade, peanuts and popcorn were 
served at the close. 
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Toilet Goods worth the same 
value as that which you demand 
in buying anything else? 

That is why you should ask for 


Pyralin Goods 


when you want the best quality in 


Brushes Baskets 
Mirrors Paper Knives 
Manicure and Infant Sets Combs 
Tourist Sets Trays 

Toilet Requisites Fancy Goods 


Made in all the popular shades, 
Parisian Ivory, Ebony, White, Pink, 
Blue, Amber, Tortoise Shell, Coco- 
bolo, etc. 


Pyralin Goods 


have been known and sold for a quar- 
ter of a century. By sheer force of 
superiority — by their matchless beauty 
—by the years of perfect service they 
insure, they are recognized everywhere 
as the standard of value in Toilet Goods. 
Whether you want an elegant inlaid 
Toilet Set or an inexpensive Brush 
and Comb, you can depend on the 
greatest value procurable by specify- 
ing Pyralin Goods. As Xmas gifts, 
Pyralin Specialties can hardly be 
excelled for usefulness and beauty. 
Your dealer will sell you Pyralin Goods if you 
ask him, and will guarantee satisfaction. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. 


Manufacturers — Established 1883 


725 and 727 Broadway, N.Y. Factory, Arlington, N.J. 


Prin 
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The 
Burson 
is 


WIDENED LEG 


only 
hose 


shaped Other 


shaped 
without a 
a 


seam 


hese 
have 
seams 
like 
this 

in 

leg 
sole 
and 


Above we show the BURSON and the “* others’’— 
turned inside out—note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 
seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Col/on, 
Lisleand Mercerized—and in all weights 
—a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib 
tops and out sizes also. 

Prices range from 25c up to 50c a pair. 
All dealers should have the BURSON. 

If your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 





Isn’t the money you spend on 



































If HUB GORE FABRIC was not what 

we claim, we could not 4 arantee it to out- 

wear the shoe or slipper. 

It’s worth while to look for the little heart 

trade mark on the gore in both sides of 

the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee cerlif:cale 

HUB GORE MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 























+ 316 page book by 
Preparation for Motherhood #i2%%5¢¢h* & 
Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 


$1.00, postpaid. Henry Altemus Co. ,513 Cherry St. , Philadelphia. 
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The only Baking Powder | 
made from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar is | 
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BAKING POWDER 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar is made from 


selected luscious Grapes 
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Day In and Day Out 
You Need the 


THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


It keeps baby’s sterilized milk warm 
and sweet—at correct feeding temper- 
ature —all day, all night, without fire, 
without bother. 

In the sick room it keeps nourish- 
ment or drinks always ready, hot or 
cold. Saves steps, prevents infection. 

When Picnicking, Traveling, Yacht- 
ing, Motoring, Canoeing, your Thermos 
Bottle will provide drinks hot or cold 
whenever you want them. 

The same Thermos Bottle keeps 
liquids steaming hot for 24 hours, or 
ice cold for 72 hours. Made with a 
vacuum. No chemicals. Lasts a life- 
time. Fi//ed, cleaned, emptied, same 
as any ordinary bollle, 


Get at least one—NOW! 


An ideal gift for weddings, 
birthdays or the holidays. 


Sold everywhere. Pints $3.75. Quarts 
$5.75. If dealer will not supply you we will 
ship direct, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

The THERMOS JAR does for solid 
foods what the Thermos bottle does 
for liquids—keeps them hot or cold 
as required. Price $15.00. 


Write today for free booklet by Dr. M. Frances 
Thornton on Emergency Treatments for Nursery 
and SickRoom-—of permanent value in every home. 










AMERICAN 
Patented in THERMOS 
ill countries, BOTTLE Co. 
Beware of " 
infringements! 529 Fifth Ave. 


New York 























Food Chopper 


(Patented Nov. 29th, 1904.) 

NO KNIVES TO ADJUST 
NO KNIVES TO SHARPEN 
NO ENIVES TO LOSE 

Two Parts Only, Body and Cutter. 
Cuts Coarse — Medium — Fine and Extra 
Fine without removing any parts. 

The Devas cede Saxon ‘‘ Cuts’’ 


(Does not CRUSH or MASH food). 


The Teves eede Saxon Cuts all 


kinds of Food, and saves time and 
labor in preparing Salads — Relishes 
— Mince Meats— Vegetables — Nuts 
ofall kinds. Grinds Coffee. Makes 
the Finest Cracker Dust and cuts the 
Toughest Meats (One pound per 
minute). Preserves all the original 
juices. Ask your dealer— 
Accept no substitute. 


Price $1.50 each complete 
STEINFELD BROS., 620 Broadway, New York 


Ask Dept. I for Special Catalogue. 






The Ouly 
Cutler 














COLLEGE, FRATERNITY 








Direct from the 
Manufacturers. Highest 
quality work at most 
moderate prices. 
Elaborately illustrated 
catalogue showing Col- 
lege, Fraternity and Class 
pins and rings in all class 
colors sent free upon re- 
quest to intending buy- 
ers. Many new and 
original designs. 
J-welers 
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AND CLASS PINS 















- Milwaukee, Wis. | 








Good Manners and Good 


Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will continue this department all through the coming year (1909). 


She is always 


glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of interest to girls. A 
correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


The Call After a Reception 

If invited to a tea or evening 
reception by persons who owe 
one a call is an after-call ex- 
pected ? Jy ts MACE 

An invitation to an evening 
reception imposes the courtesy 
of an after-call on the part of the 
guests, whether they accept the 
invitation or not, and such an 
invitation cancels all the previous 
social indebtedness of the hostess. 
An afternoon tea, on the contrary, 
is regarded merely as the gt 
tunity for the friends of the 
hostess to call when they will be 
sure of seeing her, and leaves 
that lady in the debt of all her 
guests. It is well understocd, 
however, that she may take her time about return- 
ing the calls, and that toward those to whom she 
is already indebted an extension of privilege is 
accorded to consult her pleasure and convenience 
in settling her social obligations. 


“To the Manner Born” 


Are you not mistaken in your answer to 
“*Ethel” in a recent number about the quotation 
‘*to the manner born”? ‘‘To the manor born” 
is a well-known phrase or quotation, and means 
one born to a settled position in life, inheriting 
the graces of a polite family. D. W. M 


As you are one of eight to question this I will 
take this opportunity to refer you to Hamlet, 
Act I, Scene 4, where it reads: ‘‘And to the 
manner born.” 


Answering an Invitation Issued by Several 
When an invitation requiring an answer is 
sent by three or more persons, kindly tell me to 
whom should the envelope containing the answer 
be addressed. MacD. 


To the one at whose house the entertainment 
is to take place, or to the heads of a family where 
the invitation includes perhaps a son and his wife 
as joint hosts. If written in the third person the 
form of acceptance should be as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Abercrombie accept with 

much pleasure the very kind invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Sturges and of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sturges, Junior, on ——, etc. 
If the invitation was written in the form of a 
friendly note the elders would Le addressed, and 
asked to express to the others the pleasure that 
the writer and her husband have in accepting the 
invitation. 


The Woman Recognizes the Man First 

Kindly settle a disputed question: Is it proper 
for a young woman to speak to a man friend 
on the street first, or should he be the first to 
speak? F,. M. W 

The woman should be the first to show her 
recognition by a bow, but she should not address 
him. He may then ask permission to join her 
in her walk (raising his hat the while), or to walk 
with her a few steps in order to tell or ask her 
something. ‘They should not stand talking in 
the street alone. 


What the Ring-Bearer Does With the Ring 

Please tell me how the ring is presented at a 
wedding when it is brought by a little ring- 
bearer, instead of being in the possession of the 
best man. BRIDE-ELECT. 

At a signal from the best man the little lad 
appreaches the bridegroom, carrying the ring on 
a cushion of white silk or satin wreathed with 
white flowers. This he holds out to the bride- 
groom, who takes the ring from it. 


A Girl’s References to Her Man Friends 

Please tell me the best form to use in speaking 
of a young man who has shown me marked atten- 
tion. Which is the correct phrase: my ‘‘gentle- 
man friend,” my ‘‘beau,” ‘‘sweetheart,”’ ‘‘fel- 
low,” or ‘‘the young man who is keeping com- 
pany with me”? We are not engaged to be 
married. BM. C. 

None of these terms is correct according to the 
usages of good society. Until you are engaged 
you may not claim him otherwise than as ‘‘a 
young man friend,” or ‘‘a very good friend of 
mine.” 


Wedding Cards Should Go to Distant Friends 


Should I send invitations or even announce- 
ments to friends at a distance, who cannot be 
present at my wedding? RUTH. 

Either invitations or announcements should 
be sent to all the friends of both families. The 
fact of their being unable to attend does not 
affect this courtesy. Invitations are usually 
sent to those who are regarded as friends, and 
announcements to acquaintances. The former 
are sent two or three weeks in advance of the 
ceremony; the latter should be mailed on the 
day of the wedding after the marriage has taken 
place. Many persons invite all their circle of 
acquaintance to the church ceremony, and dis- 
tinguish their- more particular friends among 
them by invitations to the reception at the 


bride’s home directly after the rite. 
Borrowing Your Church Offering From a Man 


Do you think it is proper for a young woman 
to accept a small coin for the collection from a 
young man who has asked her to go to church 
with him? ANXIOUS. 

No; she should promptly produce her own 
contribution, no matter how small. 


Discourtesies That are Trivial but Annoying 


Kindly give me your opinion of a man who 
winds his watch or manicures his nails in com- 
pany. I have an acquaintance who does these 
things, to my great annoyance. FLORIDA. 

These are matters that belong to the privacy 
of one’s own room—as do all purely personal 
needs—and should be reserved until one is alone. 
I sympathize in your annoyance, trivial as the 
cause may seem. 





Walking Home With a Boy 
Every day, as I leave school, 
one of my boy friends is waiting 
at the entrance and walks home 
with me. Is it proper for him to 
do so? If not what shall I say 
to him? EUNICE B. 


. 

You may tell him that you ap- 
preciate the kind attention, or, in 
more girlish words, that you like 
to have him come, but that your 
mother is not willing to have him 
continue todoso, Of course this 
necessitates having previously 
consulted your mother, whose 
good sense will undoubtedly 
furnish you with this reason. 
American girls are much too 
chary of quoting their parents’ 
wishes as binding upon their conduct. They 
ouglit to understand that apart from all else their 
own social position and the estimation in which 
they themselves are held are helped, not hin- 
dered, if they are hedged about by the care of 
parents who know the proprieties of social life and 
how to guide and guard their young daughters. 


Let the Man Suggest Correspondin2 


Is it right for a girl to ask a man to corre- 
spond with her? INTERESTED READER. 

No, a girl should always leave all such initia- 
tive to the man. She may accord friendly favors 
but should not be the one to ask them. 


Church Wedding for Those in Mourning 


Do you think it in bad taste to have a church 
wedding after a recent death in the bride’s 
family? ADA. 

Certainly not. Many seem to regard a church 
wedding as necessarily a fashionable affair. 
church is the place set apart for the worship of 
God, and therefore an appropriate place for the 
‘*solemnization of the rite of matrimony,” when 
prayers are offered and God’s blessing asked 
upon the newly-made husband and wife. After 
a recent death in the family only intimate friends 
should be invited to be present. The bride may 
wear a white gown and a veil, but she usually 
has only one attendant, and everything should be 
done with reverence and simplicity. 

When a Man Gives You His Seat in a Car 

When a man gives up his seat in a car to a 
young girl may she with propriety resign it in 
favor of her mother or some older person who is 
standing ? Hattie L. 

Certainly; it would be discourteous not to do 
so. But she should not resign the seat to any one 
else standing near—however decrepit—without 
asking the man’s permission to do so, unless the 
older person is accompanying her. 


The Invitation to Call 


When inviting a young man to call who decides 
the date, he or I? Page 


If you can say, ‘‘I am always at home on 
Thursday afternoons,” or ‘‘I am usually at home 
on Monday evenings, unless some very tempting 
invitation comes—and should be glad to see you,”’ 
it is the better way. If, however, you do not 
make a point of being at home at any particular 
time you must leave it to the young man to 
choose his own opportunity. 


Acknowledging One’s Wedding Presents 

How soon after receiving a wedding present 
ought I to acknowledge it? Also please tell me 
whether, when the gift comes from a stranger, I 
may just send my card with ‘‘ Thanks” written 
across it. If Mr.and Mrs. Blank send me some- 
thing ought I to address the note of thanks to 
Mrs. Blank alone or to both? ‘The latter seems 
awkward. PUZZLED. 

It should be your endeavor to acknowledge 
every wedding gift within twenty-four hours after 
its receipt. Brides in fashionable life are most 
punctilious in observing this courtesy though the 
number of their presents amounts to hundreds. 
A note of thanks written to a stranger should 
have all the cordiality and every assurance of 
appreciation that one would use to a friend—for 
the stranger has entered one’s list of friends by 
offering a gift. The thanks of the betrothed 
husband should be associated with those of the 
bride-elect—especially when the gifts come from 
his friends. It is not considered awkward to 
begin a letter ‘‘ Dear Mr. and Mrs. Blank” when 
they have sent a present in their joint names. 


Kissing One’s Fiancé in Public 


Do you think it in good taste for a girl to allow 
her fiancé to kiss her at a railway station, or 
should it be done in private? MINNIE L. 

If they are to be parted for long every allow- 
ance should be made for the expression of feeling 
that is natural in the circumstances. Under 
other conditions it is in far better taste to reserve 
all such demonstrations for private delectation 
than to exhibit them before an indifferent and 
perhaps curious crowd. 


Humming the Music You are Dancing To 


Will you kindly tell me whether, when danc- 
ing, it is permissible to hum the air that is being 
played? CHAPERON. 

No, it is ‘‘underbred” to do so. 
discourtesy to one’s partner. 


It is also a 


The Fourteen-Year-Old’s “Callers” 


Is fourteen too young for a girl to have her 
boy friends call upon her? Mother does not 
know. SUSIE. 

Boys and girls may, and should, meet inform- 
ally to play games and have pleasant times to- 
gether with ‘‘lots of fun,” but no girl under 
sixteen, at the earliest, should receive calls from 
boys or young men and see them alone. ‘‘ Mother 
does not know?” But Mother should know. 
Among thousands of letters received I rarely 
have any from mothers asking advice, but it 
would give me the greatest pleasure to help them 
in any way in my power. 
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THE COOKING 
SCHOOL 


Best Chefs and Cooks say it 
is the secret of their success 


LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives a delightfully 
appetizing flavor to all 
and 
Stews, and is 
the 
sauce for 
Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Fish, 
Salads and 


Gravies 


Soups, 


ideal 


Rarebits. 


An Excellent 
Appetizer 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 























“Rosette” 


Patty Irons—Wafer Irons 


For luncheons, teas, parties and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. 


Patty Irons for making dainty, flaky patés or tim- 
bales; delicate pastry cups for serving hot or frozen 
dainties — creamed vegetables, salads, shell fish, ices 

Wafer Irons for making deliciously crisp, melting wafers — 
atempting dessert served in many delightful ways. 

With these irons, twenty minutes’ time, and ten cents’ wort! 
of materials, you can make 40 of either — patty cups or waters 
Caterers charge you 50c a dozen for them. 

Dealers everywhere sell our Rosette Irons at £0c a 
either style. 1f you cannot get them, order by mail from 
Patty Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. 75¢ 


book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid... 











Wafer Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. 70c 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid... 


New Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on request. 
ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 






















VORY } 


less Roaster 
Sean” SAVES 


all the sweet juices and cooks them 
through and through the meat- 
thus self-basting, self-browning 
Makes any meat sweeter and 
more juicy and will cook a 
tough roast or fowl ten 
der. Needs no atten 
tion till done. Meat 
cannotburnasbotto: 
does not touch ove 
Savory Roaster 
seamless —as_ easi 
cleaned as a plat 

In three sizes, in 
steelorenamel. At 
dealers, or direct f 
us prepaid. 

Send for free int 
esting booklet, tel 
“What it Means 
Have a Savory"’ 

The Republic 

Metalware Company 





20 Tecumseh St. ,Buffalo,N.Y 
e 








Ironing Made Easy 


You can obtain a better finish on your fine 
linen, plain clothes, flat work with less effort 
and expense, in one-fourth the time required 
by the old method, by using the 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


Heated by gas or gasoline—1 cent per 
hour. Where we have no dealer we'll send 
Ironer on 30 Days’ FREE Trial. Write 
today for FR EE Booklet showingall sizes 
and styles. American Ironing Machine 
Co., N 32 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Good Things for Christmas 


from our Year Book. Write to-day for a copy 


It will help you in your Christmas selections and save you money. 250 pages of il- 
lustrations of the newest and best things in Gold, Silver and Leather. Many exclusive 
designs. 2 business i is the largest of its kind in the United States. Founded in 1867 
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attachment 


88* Holly Ribbon Needle, 
” sorting silver .40 
P 88 and a Mistletoe 
Needle (for wider ribbons) 
— case 




































as Nah oe 3729* Veil Pin, sterling 
76 *Fish Ribbon Needle, silver .90 
sterling silver. .40 






silver handle, 


If you are 
thinking of pur- 
chasing a watch 
for Christmas do 
not fail to con- 
sult our 





10862 Scarf Pin Case, black, 
leather, 3} x 2 in. closed, 
holds four pins .50 5579* 





1013 Holly Napkin 


Stile 


































> 1531* : : ‘ 14k Solid Gold Brooch with 
a 20857 Nail Polisher, Sterling ——_ - tach wide, genuine diamond center 13,50 
i t. terling silver, length 4 in. .90 ‘lver Silk sterling silver .75 
zh s ’ 7 silver Si sien te 
2S Winder .30 i 
ea 

















silver with Salt, glass lined, 


~ 1933 
tassel .25 -Atin. high 1.25 


Genuine Eng- 
lish  Laven- 
der Salts, green 
glass with sil- 








+ 
ss C=: ver Poome or 


"187116 Hat Pin 
Holder, 4% in. 1521 Sterling silver Tape Measure 
|high, sterling Grecian border, grey | finish, 36 in. .50 
silver depositg > ——-, 29025 Ebony 




























4327* Flat, Flexible Nail File, sterling handle .45 












+ 
with gold fin- Military Brush, 88503 3 88510 ! 
ish a ‘a = = finest Ice -e beer Tongs — Tongs dmtng eee 
white chinz ristles, ster- 2.00 75 top, I * : 
175 = / ling initial, size Unique sterling silver Bon Bon a ‘Sugar 2h re Hr 3731™ Sterling 


of 206, a pair Tongs, twice the length of illustration enameled brooch .50 } 
4.00 






—— 


1610* Glove Hook 
tassel .50 


sterling silver with 








2601* Sterling silver , “9 sas 

Pins, with imitation Boe } aa 

amethysts .25 a pair 10529 Jewel Case, 23 x 
3% in., — velvet 


19879 Beef Steak Set: Knife (length 10 in.) Fork 
and Steel, sterling silver handles, in leatherette 
case 6.25; without case 5.25; Knife and Fork in 














Brooch, sterling 
silver Fy) 






























85087 Pierced, sterling sil- case 4.50; without case 3.50 8 lined, .7 
ver Pin Stand, ae : 
1.75. ere ~ a 54 \ 
ae i ars 31563 Lettuce Fork, 9 in. long, gold tines 2.00 | 
om => Pin 2.75 Se a.) , ' 
i poeta Got . +. dz EVERYTHING IN STERLING SILVER 
4 >, SOLID 14K GOL Pendant ne cam den <a 
JEWELRY. baroque < be . 
The choicest of the new pearl Sterlin E be We carry one of the largest stocks in the 
hs 3 h n in 2.00 initial 55 S rs) country. Colonial designs a specialty. Six- 
yi oe patra a our ie ge ty pages of our Year Book are filled with il- 
Y My Bg el to Db lustrations of Table Silver. Send for a copy. 
this department. a | 30518 Beefsteak Knife, 94 in. long, and Fork 


6436 
Crescent 
3rooch en- 
ameled, 3 
pearls 5.75 


| ] \ match, heavy sterling handles, a pair 4.50 i 
9493 Bar Pin, 15 spins pearls 6.00 VY to y 50 


with chain 
for wrist | 







Holds 
_ 2.00 
in change. 















Without 
chain 1.50 





















3 in., sterling handle, nickel bell of 
good tone .40 








Sterling Silver Bon Bon 
Spoon, with hand pierced § 
monogram in bowl 2.75 
State initials desired. 
Length 44 inches. 






















Mlustra- 
tion one half 
scale. 








87140 Traveling Soap Box. 23 x 13, 
sterling silver gold lined 2.25 


.75 


1584 P 

Sterling Silver Stand holds a 
dozen emery boards 1.35 A 
new and useful Sepals for the 
toilet a a 


81657 ‘Tooth 
Powder Box, 
sterling sil- 

ver, height 














10704 Handkerchief Case, 5% inches 
square, genuine ooze calf, silk lined 
pearl snap, 1.50 


“holly box’? with 6 extra pencil 










¢ Silver Flat Pencil, holly design, grey finish .50 





























24 in. 1.00 . : 
; \ / _ rc 1 is m= 10703 Cuff Case, 12x 59 in., genuine 

iS 45161 Sterling silver 4 ui 4190" ooze cali, silk lined, pearl ‘snap, 2.00 s 
oe ~ Birthday Cake Set. @ Maple Leaf . 
‘4 3achelor’s But- . aple Lea m 3 
% ‘ ton, Thimble, ‘ Brooch, sterling ‘9 
10810 Collar Bag, fine leather, silk lined, % } Ring and a e silver -30 ara > 
well made, diam. 7 in., holds 10 collars “4, Wishbone Tire. O° 
i ord 10805 = Case to match, 12 x 5$ —_ ? Rie 

inches 1.25 Two most convenient arti- iad sed eae 4221* Sterling Cloisonne cS 

cles for IRR ts 5 silver Brooch, enamel 1.75 bons 
‘ ey (> Embroidery 








Scissors, 
3} in., ster- 
*4226 Sterling ling silver 
Witch Brooch, handles, fine 
*4227 Sterling Silver Brooch, Cloisonne enam- 7 


steel 
ee loisonne enamel 1.00 el .75 


88500 Stand for | glasses, pierced, 
sterling silver, diameter 3 in, glass 
bottom, used on hard wood tables 1.00 





88501 Fruit Knife, length 7 in. sterling handle, saw back blade 


initials desired. 


] Ae 


5129 Hat B ach 62 in. long, gating silver 1.35 88501 “T K te”? r a 

irty complete sterling ea ett e,’’ tea ba + “ 

Toilet Seteiare ahiown in 3.75 88502 Stand, for dripp ings, 4223 Sterling Silver Belt Pin, Pickawuae Sanat 1.40 Stand, 2} in. 

our catalogue, sterling silver, illustrations one The beauty of this Cloisonne enamel work in high, sterling 
— half scale 2.00 natural colors deserves special mention. silver 1.00 


Send for one or more of these articles 


Articles with a * shown actual size. 


We send all Packages PREPAID and Guarantee Safe Delivery 
Anything failing to please may be returned for exchange or refund 


DANIEL LOW &CO. 


Gold and Silversmiths 
227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 






*270 Sterling silver Key Ring, 
extra heavy 1.00 







88158 Hair Pin 








Tea Pot Tile, plerced ieitine silver 
Over glass, four leaf clover design, 

meter 53 i in. 5.00. An attractive 
centerpiece for the table for a vase. 


45160 Sterling Silver Sewing Set: 
Embroidery Scissors, Stiletto, Em- 
ery. Thimble and Stocking Darner, 
in case 2.00. State size of Thimble. 
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Sheets 
Pillow Cases 


(Torn and Hemmed from Their Own Goods) 2 














are right from every point of con- 

sideration—quality, weave, work- 

manship, wearability —righ?¢ 
every way. 

They are just as popular in their 
ready-made form as the standard 
**Utica’’ and ‘‘Mohawk’”’ sheet- 
ings always have been since the 
days when it was the general cus- 
tom to make up sheets and pillow 
cases at home from these brands 
of sheeting bought by the yard. 

“Utica’’ and ‘‘Mohawk”’ Sheets 
and Pillow Cases can be purchased 
and put right on the bed with the 
assurance that they are as sweet 
and clean as though coming direct 
from your own linen closet. The 
care and precision with which they 
are made, the neat way in which 
they are sold—each piece thor- 
oughly sterilized and = carefully 
laundered —are points of strong 
appeal to the modern housekeeper. 

Of the two brands, ‘‘ Utica’’ is the 
heavier, ‘‘ Mohawk’’ being of the same 
high quality but of medium weight, and 
costs a little less than ‘‘ Utica.’’ 

Made up into all standard sizes, 
both hemstitched and plain. Also in 
special sizes if required. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 

Look for name and label on the hem. 

Sheetings, both “Utica” and 
**Mohawk,” are sold also by the yard, 
either bleached or aubtiectnd, in 
widths from 42 inches to 108 inches. 

THE UTICA STEAM AND 

MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS, 

Utica, N.Y. 
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/ KANT 
WATER BOTTLE 


Nothing better to alleviate pain 
or for cold feet than two quarts 
of hot water surrounded by our 
‘*Kantleek’’ Water Bottle. 


Ask your druggist for our Xmas pack- 
age, put up especially for Christmas 
gifts. If he hasn’t our brand we will 
send it postpaid for $1.75. 

Our useful illustrated booklet ‘*‘ How Water 
Battles with Disease,” containing simple and 
valuable relief directions for 100 diseases. sent 
complimentary for the name of a dealer who 
doesn’t sell ‘‘ Kantleek ”’ brand. 

Makers of Rubber 


: . Face Bags, Rubber 
Gloves, Atomizers, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Seamless Rubber Company 


New Haven, Connecticut 


WEDDIN 





INVITATIONS 

100 for $3.50 
nnouncements, etc.,engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 

Visiting Cards 100 50c ;with case 75c. Souvenir post cards 


and monogram stationery. Write for samples 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


The Journal will try to make this department more helpful during 1909 than it has ever been before. 


Questions 


about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their names 


and addresses. 


Natural Appetite a Wise Guide 


Mary H. ‘‘Let good diges- 
tion wait on appetite, and health 
on both.” Appetite is a most 
important factor in digestion. 
Food craved is, as a rule, easily 
digested. Appetite shows the 
need of nourishment by the body. 
Appetite is an indication of the 
ability of the stomach to perform 
its work well. When food is care- 
fully masticated the appetite is 
sooner satisfied, leaving little 
chance for overindulgence. 
Vacations Out of Season 

Jessica. A certain busy pro- 
fessor in one of the Eastern 
colleges sometimes disappears 
during the season of hardest work. 


He is needed 
here and there— but what matters that? Nothing, 
in the sepa of this man, who has learned well 


one of life’s most serious lessons: how to take care 
of himself. In such a season of stress and labor, 
when he feels that his nerves are nearing their 
stretching limit, off he goes on a fishing-smack 
for two weeks of solitude. This little tale needs 
no moral to adorn it. 


Potassium-Chlorate Lozenzes Combustible 


D. K. O. In a recent medical journal atten- 
tion is called to the danger of carrying chlorate of 
potassium lozenges in the pocket. The pellets 
are said to be very combustible. The writer 
speaks of two people who were seriously burned 
from the ignition of these lozenges. The explo- 
sions seemed to be quite spontaneous. 


Bathing Amonz the Japanese 


Cora. If a Japanese woman omits a bath 
longer than two days she is not considered neat. 
In the cities the Japanese generally use very hot 
water for bathing. 


Dainty Serving for the Invalid 

Nurse. You are making the mistake so com- 
mon to the inexperienced of overloading the 
invalid’s tray. Nothing is so distasteful to a deli- 
cate stomach as the sight of quantities of food. 


Natural Dietary is the Most Healthful 


Jutta. ‘‘ Nature refuses to be made the hand- 
maid of chemistry,’’ says a German chemist. If 
you persist in using predigested foods your 
stomach will be deprived of its normal exercise. 
For Chapped Hands and Face 

A. M. K. A mixture of one-third glycerine 
and two-thirds rose-water agrees with many skins. 
This may be applied two or three times a day. 
Oxyzren Brings Optimism 

Bess. Nothing like fresh air to give an opti- 
mistic outlook! When life looks as dark to you 
as it now does, go out for a brisk walk or run. 
This is the most practical way of learning the 
close relation between the two O’s. 


An Almond-Meal Mixture to Use as Soap 


LaAuRA. ‘Two pounds of almond meal, one 
pound of brown flour, one tablespoonful of 
Castile soap, twenty drops of almond extract, 
twenty drops of foin coupé. Sift three or four 
times. Keep this on your washstand, using it 
on your hands in place of soap. 


Too Much Vinezar ts Injurious 

HELENA. Even pure vinegar is not regarded 
as wholesome, and when it comes to the adul- 
terated article—just look it up! Substitute lemon 
juice for vinegar if you would improve your 
digestion. 


Try Not to Work Overtime When Tired 


Marie. Work done when body and brain are 
below par has been shown to have certain pecu- 
liarities. Work accomplished in the small hours, 
after expenditure of the daytime vigor, frequently 
leads to indulgence in the artificial stimulation 
of strong coffee and tea. Any girl who reaches 
this stage surely knows that she is putting a 
severe strain on both vitality and good looks. 


More Food is Needed in Cold Weather 


SusAN. Do not be alarmed at your appetite 
during the cold days of early winter. You always 
need a greater quantity in winter than in summer 
—perhaps one-half more. 


Afternoon Tea and a Girl’s Nerves 


L. K. B. Recently a girl, finding herself out 
of sorts, suffering from ‘palpitation of the 
heart,” dyspepsia, neurasthenia, insomnia and a 
train of ills, sought her physician’s advice. After 
a short talk the true cause of all the distress was 
believed to be discovered. This girl had been 
actually dissipating on afternoon tea. Of course, 
when she saw her mistake and mended her ways 
the nerves righted themselves once again. ° 


Salt is Good for the Gums 


ETHA. Salt is sometimes substituted for tooth 
powder. It is said to polish the teeth and harden 
the gums. 


Lemon Juice and Rose-Water 


ALEXANDRIA. The strained juice of one or 
two lemons, according to the size and amount of 
juice, mixed with half a pint of distilled water, 
keeps nicely. Rose-water may be added to this. 
The mixture should be kept tightly corked. 
The Hammock Bath 

Lucy K. By this bath water is applied during 
long periods. Thetubusedisdeep. ‘The patient, 
supported by a strong sheet fastened to the 
edges of the tub, is surrounded by water up to 
the neck. The water may be constantly renewed 
by an inflow at the desired temperature. 

To Improve Elasticity 

Hutpaw. Stoop from a standing position, 

letting the hands touch the floor, holding the 


legs straight. This movement will increase the 
elasticity of the tissues about the hips. 





A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


The “ Yellow Peril” 


KATHARINE. Such is the name 
aptly given to self-poisoning, 
tinging the skin with its dull, sal- 
low paints. This ugly color, due 
to deposits of poisonous waste 
matters and products of putre- 
faction, is only one evidence of 
what is going on in various organs 
all over the body. Brain, nerves, 
glands, muscles—all fall under 
the baneful influence. Irritable 
temper, drowsiness and the hard- 
worked “‘ biliousness” begin their 
march from headquarters in the 
alimentary canal. The ‘‘yellow 
peril” boldly flaunts its banners: 
acne, unpleasant breath and 
such. Weapons, deadly to this 
enemy, are simple foods, such as fresh fruits and 
vegetables, buttermilk and pure water. 


Effect of Uncomfortable Chairs 


Hirpa. Did you ever read of the girl who 
fainted away at the table at a dinner given in her 
honor? Such an incident is said to have oc- 
curred, and it was found later that being petite 
the unhappy guest could neither rest her feet on 
the floor nor touch her back against the chair. 
For your desk have a chair that is perfectly com- 
fortable. Chairs, like beds, play an important 
part in daily comfort or misery. 


To Relieve Chilblains 


SUFFERER. One girl writes that she has re- 
lieved suffering from chilblains by applying 
lime-water to the parts several times a day. 


For Dandruff 


H. G. F. First rub well into the scalp the 
yolk of an egg. This combines with the grease 
of the scalp so that, after washing the hair well 
with Castile soap and warm water, the scalp is 
thoroughly cleansed. Follow this by rinsing 
with cool water, and dry with soft, warm towels, 
rubbing the scalp briskly to stimulate the cir- 
culation. 


Daily Attention to the Feet 


H.V.S. The feet need careful daily attention. 
At night a warm sponge followed by a cool rub 
with brisk friction will aid greatly in keeping the 
feet in good condition 


What is Meant by Wild Hairs 

SELINA. This is the term applied to ingrowing 
eyelashes. In winking these hairs often cause 
irritation, and, in certain cases, the sight is even- 
tually injured. By pulling out the hairs with 
small tweezers temporary relief is sometimes 
given. But often for a permanent cure a slight 
operation is necessary. 
Writer’s Cramp 

EpvitHa. ‘This affection is common among 
typewriters, piano anc violin players, teleg- 
raphers, knitters and others using the hands to 
excess. As overwork is an important cause rest 
is essentialin the cure. Massage of the overused 
muscles is often beneficial. 
Rest for the Eyes of a Close Worker 

City Worker. As your eyes are used on close 
work for so many hours a‘day make a practice 
of looking off at a distance every half-hour or hour. 
This will change the focus and rest the eyes. 


“Dishpan Reveries” 


HoME Girt. One wise girl, not overfond of 
housework, which nevertheless falls to her share 
in good measure, shows cleverness in passing the 
time of dishes and sweeping in memorizing fa- 
vorite poems. In these hours, too, she plans out 
her work for the next day. Thus she has made 
of drudgery a real pleasure. 


To Remove Shine From the Nose 

HARRIETT. Substitute a piece of fine white 
velvet for powder. Chamois skin may also be 
used to remove the unlovely shine from the nose. 


Bathing a Patient 

E.iNa. In bathing a sick person apply water 
to only a small surface at a time, working quickly 
and as much as possible under the bed-covering. 
It is often a good plan to pour a few tablespoon- 
fuls of alcohol into a small basin of water. This 
is cleansing and refreshing to the patient and in 
fever tends to reduce the temperature. 


Sound Hindu Teeth 


INQUIRER. If we followed the habit of the 
Hindus in the regular and thorough cleansing of 
the teeth, caries—now so common to American 
girls—would to a great extent be avoided. The 
Oriental makes use of a little twig, the end of 
which he has worked into the form of a small 
brush. With this he rubs his teeth, rinsing 
the mouth with clear water. Besides this care 
vegetable diet doubtless aids the Hindu in the 
preservation of his teeth. 


For Nausea and Sick Headache 


L. P. C. Sometimes the application of ice or 
cold water to the back of the neck will relieve 
nausea. The same measures are at times 
effective in sick headache. 


Lemon Juice as a Remedy for Scurvy 


Dosta. Your informant was correct in telling 
you that lemon juice is used in the treatment of 
scurvy. Lemons, or the juice of the fruit, are 
taken on sailing voyages when it is difficult or 
impossible to procure fresh vegetables. 


For Coughs or Hoarseness 


Avice. In most ordinary coughs or hoarseness 
the following will be found soothing: Two 
ounces of whole flaxseed, one pint of boiling 
water, juice of two lemons, sugar. After pour- 
ing the boiling water over the flaxseed let the 
whole steep for three hours. Pour off the clear 
liquid and add the lemon juice. Sweeten to taste 
One ounce may be taken at a time. Some girls 
prefer the drink ice-cold. 
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Bet ween Now and Christmas 


Wotermans {deaiFountain Pen 


will happily solve 
your Gift Problems 
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The Gift Worth Giving 


A useful pocket or 
purse necessity afford- 
ing a practical, dignified 
present, for alloccasions, 
to both young and old. 

The Standard Writing 
Instrument of the World. 


\ ite es 


Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 


Look for the globe trade-mark. 
SOR eutirnmom@s 173 Proadurey NY, 


8 School Street, Boston. 
734 Market St., San Francisco. 
12 Golden I_ane, London. 





209 State St., Chicago 
136 St. James St., Montreal 
6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 











Crapo Italian Towels 
Linens and Embroideries 


w are hand woven, grass bleached, improve with use, absorb 
moisture, will never 
become linty, and 
produce just enough 
friction. 

Fringe is made by 
drawing threads 
from body of linen 
and does not tangle 
or mat. 

Dress Linens in 
white, also colored 
in different shades. 

Laces fortrim 
ming, which in all 
respects are thor- 
oughly in keeping 
with our other im- 
portations 


Habutai Silk, 





hand woven, in 
black and white 
Turkish linen bath 
towels. Our prices 
are always the same 
and it is not neces- 
Sary for us to guar 
antee our products 
Since our customers 
do that for us. The 
only linen firm in 
the country that tor 
years has main- 


tained instead of in- 


creasing the selling 





price of their prod- 

fy fd uct. Booklet free, 

vA samples upon re- 

' ceipt of six cents 

vif 4 ay ©, | Not responsible tor 
\ , cs . goods dam iged 


: ° through shipment 
THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


RP 
| Summer Store, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Racial 
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ENT-BONE 


See Through-Sew Through J ~ 
COLLAR 
SUPPORTER 


High Point Effect 
with Comfort 


Easily Attached 
Round Ends 
ba 
Card of Three, 5c 
Sizes: 2'2, 2%,3,3%,3\%and 4 in. 


JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS & CO. 




















149-151 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
FREE Samples Ladies’ Dress Goods 
Catalog Skirts, Petticoats, Hand- 


kerchiefs and Gloves. Write to 











E. V. Knowlton Co., 607 Broadway, New York 


Guaranteed Black Taffeta 


27 in. wide, 9Oc per yard. From loom to consumer_direct 
Cut any length, express prepaid. Samples on request. JERSEY 
CITY SILK MILL, 258 Barrow Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘What is tlie Ostermoor 
Mattress anyway?” 


is i different — 
etter than allothers? 


ry 


an 


Natural ~ . 
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Registered Trade Mark 
U.S. Patent Office 





—we get them daily — 


as they are asked frankly they shall be answered frankly 


The beds of our grandfathers — husks, straw, 
and then feathers — all have been abandoned as 
uncomfortable or unclean. 


During the past century, horse-hair has been 
chiefly used until we invented and patented a 
new process of so treating cotton and weaving it 
into Ostermoor Layers that it made the most 
comfortable, sanitary and lasting bed. 


With time, these processes have been perfected 
and preserved to our exclusive use by Govern- 
ment protection until today the Ostermoor is 
known around the world and has the largest 
annual saleof any known mattress. Jt is now the 
accepted standard. 


See in the picture above how cleanand fluffy 
these Ostermoor Layers are made. 


How do they compare with horse-hair as 
you see it from your old mattresses when 
they are “renovated” ? 


When the eight light Ostermoor layers 
are hand laid in the open tick they are five 
times as thick as the finished mattress — 
then they are gently and evenly com- 
pressed by hand, thus interlacing the 
whole billowy mass into one sheet 
of uniform thickness. Now the 
tick is hand sewn across both 
ends and one entire side. 
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every 
genuine 
Ostermoor 


So that the Ostermoor Mattress is built — 
not stuffed. 


That’s what the Ostermoor is and it claims 
to be the best because it is absolutely clean and 
sanitary. It is sterilized and germs cannot live 
in it. 

Because it is the most comfortable — it can- 
not bag or sag or lump or bump because of its 
hand-laid construction. It is not hard or soft —it 
is “*just right’ for the proper wooing of slumber. 


It is the most lasting. There seems to be 
no wearout to it. We have letters by the score 
to prove honest service of twenty to thirty years. 


Send for our free book and read them but 
take this as an example. 


Christ Church Parish House, Harford, Conn. 
March 6th, 1908 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & CO.: 


Gentlemen: I gladly add my little word to the great 
volume of praise which your wonderful Ostermoor 
Mattresses have so universally and justly received. 

I first purchased an Ostermoor Mattress of you 
twenty-four years ago. That and my later purchases 
have proved entirely satisfactory, and we are to-day 
enthusiastic over their unquestioned comfort, excellent 
quality and endurance. 


Surely the name of Oslermoor represents all thal is | 


best in Mattresses. 
Very truly yours, 


REV. JAMES GOODWIN. 





The Ostermoor is vermin-proof. Bugs 
cannot live in it for want of food. Hair mat- 
tresses attract them by the animal matter that 
cannot be removed. 

It is dust-proof and moisture-proof. It 
is so non-absorbent of moisture as to be a per- 
fect life preserver. We have sold over fifty thou- 
sand to the United States Navy. 


Economy is not the least of its strong points. 
A hair mattress costs at least $25.00— you 
generally pay $40.00 to $50.00 to get a good 
one. It must be renovated at least every two 
years to be decent. 


The Ostermoor costs $15.00 —an occasional 
sun bath is all the“ renovation” it ever requires. 
The tick may be removed for washing if necessary. 

Our business standing and world-wide reputa- 
tion must assure you that the Ostermoor is Made 
on Honor. The best (and only the best) mate- 
rial is used in its construction and every mattress 
is subject to drastic inspection before it can leave 
our factory. 

It is Guaranteed by 30 Nights Free 
Trial. It must please you— must be all you 
even hoped it would be, or your money will be 
refunded. 

Surely we have proved our case. When you 
need a mattress, the Ostermoor must be your 


| choice if you have read to this point in our story. 


This book is not a catalogue (as you know a catalogue) but a work 
of real interest, treating on beds and their history; insomnia 
cause and cure; it describes the Government tests which led to the 
adoption of the Ostermoor, and also describes and prices Ostermoor 
Mattresses, Pillows, Church Cushions, Boat Cushions, Window-seat 

Cushions, etc. The book contains over 200 illustrations by well- 


its 


known artists, It is probably the most complete and expen- 


sive book ever issued for a like purpose. 





The Story of Perfect Sleep is told in our FREE card 
144-page Book (it...) Send for it 


| If you want this book ‘“‘ The Test of Time,” and samples of ticking 
simply write your name on a postal and send to us—we will know what 
use the coupon if more convenient. It will be mailed 


you mean. 


the day your inquiry is received and with it we will send the name 
of your Ostermoor dealer if one is neat you —if not we will send 
our guarantee order blank so you can buy by mail without a fear 
of disappointment, or we will ship mattress, express prepaid, same 

' 


day your check is received by us. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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The Ostermoor Mattress costs 
$15., full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 
3 in. long, weighing 45 Ibs. Buy 
from your Ostermoor dealer, or if he 
has none in stock, we will ship direct 
express charges prepaid same day 
your check is received by us. 


We prefer to have you buy of an Ostermoor 
dealer, but people write us every day that 
some dealers don’t sell the Ostermoor and 
try to sell them another “Just as good.” 
We dislike to lose a sale but it’s worse for 
you if you are deceived. 

These imitations are not “just as good”; 
they are not “exactly like the Ostermoor 
but sold under another name’’; they are 
usually cheap in every point of material and 
manufacture, put together to sell at a big profit 
to persons who ask for the Ostermoor but 
who have not the courage to insist on what 
they want. 

So, you see, there is no excuse for not 
getting the genuine if you really want it. 

You will find the name “Ostermoor” 
sewed on the 
end of every 
genuine mattress. 
Insist that the 
dealer shows it 








MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
ft. 6 in., 45 lbs. $15.00 
ft. 40 bs. 13.35 
ft. 6 im., 35 Ibs. 11.70 
ft. 30 bs. 10.00} to you or 
ft. 6 in.,25 lbs. 8.35 refuse to 
All 6 ft. 3 im. long buy. 
In two parts, 50c. extra 
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BEST FOR. 
BABIES 


F your baby 

doesn’t thrive 
under the pres- 
ent diet, give 
him a change. 


NESTLE’S 


FOOD is prob- 
ably just the 


ee 





PIEPER i 











HARTFORD CONN: | 


change he needs 


It’s the nearest approach to— 


mother’s milk. The greatest phy- 
sicians recommend it highly. 


Most babies that did poorly on 
other diets begin to grow chubby. 


To prepare, you simply 
add water and boil. 


We have a new book on Infant 
Hygiene which we will send to _” 
you with large trial package ” 


4 


NEsTLE’s Foop (enough .~ 
for 12 feedings) free 7" ho 
on request. @ Ao 
9” Pg * 
2 
MAIL THIS, 9° ss 
COUPON <® *ss 
TODAY 
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Healthful Sleep 
for Children and 


Unbroken Rest for Mothers 


Fr Result from the Use 
] 


: 





of the 


Dr. Denton 
Sleeping 
Garments 


The Dr. Denton 
Garments cover 
body, feet and 
hands. The feet 
are a part of the 
Garment. Hands 
are covered by 
cuffs thatturn 
down and close 
with draw string. 

The Dr. Denton 
Garments are made 
from our Elastic, 

NIT, Merino 
Fabric, specially 
devised to provide 
the most healthful 
This knit fabric carries 


] 
! 
4 


sleeping conditions. 
off perspiration and maintains an even warmth 
even if bed covers are thrown off. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 


Made in three Styles and eleven Sizes for 
children up to ten years old. Prices, Merino, 
50c. to $1.10, according to size and style. Also 
made in a special mixture of 
Lamb's Wool, that does not scratch, 
$1 to $2. 

Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary 
Wood Allen’s practical ideas on 
“ Healthful Sleep for Children,’ and 
full description of our garments. Be 
sure you get the genuine Dr, Denton 
Garments. Our trade mark, shown 
at the right, is attached toeach gar- 
ment. If you cannot get them of 
your dealer, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


The Dr. Denton Sleeping 
Garment Mills, 


222 Clark St., Centreville, Mich. 
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EDDING INVITATIONS 20. 
ments printed and 
engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. 
booklet, ‘‘ Wedding Etiquette,’’ FREE. 
J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


Samples and valuable 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The scope of this department will be enlarged in 1909 so as to include not only helpful suggestions 
of a general character about children, but especially advice for young mothers as to what to do 


for the children who are sick. 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer questions by mail, but 


whenever this is desired a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


The Four-Year-Old’s Teeth 
My four-year-old boy’s 
teeth are all turning green, 
and as I would not like to see 
them decay before it is time 
for his second set, would you 
kindly tell me how I can re- 
move this green substance? 
I have always cleaned them 
with a brush every morning. 
Mrs. W. D. 
Try gently rubbing the 
green spots with a little moist, 
powdered pumice-stone, and 
if this does not do take the 
child to a good dentist as 
soon as possible. Perhaps he 
has been allowed too many 
sweets. Children should be 
taken to a dentist every six months and have their 
teeth examined. It is quite worth while to 
preserve the first set of teeth as long as possible. 
Why and When to Circumcise 
Will you kindly advise me as to the necessity 
and wisdom of having my three-year-old boy 
circumcised? I am often asked why this has not 
already been done. Mrs. H. V. 
Chiefly for the sake of perfect cleanliness it is 
often advisable to have boy babies circumcised, 
but the best time to have this done is during the 
first month of life when an anesthetic is not 
needed, and the operation is comparatively a 
trifling one if done by a skilled person. At your 
boy’s age I should not advise it unless there is 
some especial need for it. You should take him 
to your family doctor and ask his advice on the 
subject. 


Winter Vexetables for the Year-Old Child 

What vegetables that can be bought in winter 
can a child one year old eat? Mrs. H.G.L. 

Celery stewed a long time in milk, then mashed 
through a coarse sieve, and spinach cooked thor- 
oughly and strained, would be good for the child. 
For a starchy food give macaroni cooked well in 
milk 


To Make a Bassinet Out of a Clothes-Basket 


Will you please tell me how to make a baby’s 
bassinet from a clothes-basket—what materials 
to use and what kind of pads to use for the 
bottom ? Mrs. S. S. 

Select a large-sized basket of good make, place 
a folded army or horse blanket in the bottom, on 
top of this a piece of rubber cloth, then a small 
sheet, and on this a quilted pad, next a very thin 
woolen blanket or else another small sheet, then a 
pair of small crib blankets or a wool afghan or a 
home-made blanket of white eiderdown cloth 
bound with wash ribbon. Very young babies do 
not need a pillow, but if you like one select a very 
small one made of hair—not feathers. This is a 
sensible bassinet, but if you want a fancier one 

ou can gather around the outside some pink or 
lue muslin and over this some dotted Swiss and 
tie a large bow on the handles of the basket. 


A Scar on the Head Where Hair Will Not Grow 


My son fell recently and cut his head. This 
left a scar about one inch long on which no hair 
will grow. Whenever the child’s hair is cut the 
scar shows very badly. Please tell me if there 
is not something to put on the scar that will 
make the hair grow. Mrs. E. A. 

If the cut was deep enough to destroy the 
roots of the hair I fear none will grow again. If 
the roots have not been destroyed a gentle mas- 
sage with a little oil on the tips of your fingers is 
about the only thing you yourself can do to stim- 
ulate the growth of hair. 


Modified Milk Unless the Baby is Breast-Fed 
Before many months I expect a little stranger, 
and as I have not been able to nurse my babies 
before, I fear I may not be able to do so for this 
child. Which of the prepared foods do you like 
best, or is there some other method of feeding 
babies that is better than any of these foods? 
Please tell me also if there is not something I can 
do for myself to make milk. Mrs. P. H. F. 

I cannot express a preference for any of the 
prepared foods for infants. If a baby is not 
nursed by its mother I prescribe modified milk. 
I mail you a set of my formulas and advise you to 
use them if you cannot nurse your baby. For 
the information about yourself write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of THE JOURNAL, and inclose a 
stamped addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 
The Young Baby Who Wants to Stand 

My eleven-months-old baby girl is very heavy 
and very anxious to stand on her feet. She pulls 
herself up by anything she can get hold of. Do 
you think she will become bow-legged if I allow 
her to do this? Mrs. K. 

If the baby tries to stand of her own accord I 
do not think it will harm her. It is generally best 
to allow children to do as they like in this respect. 
They should never be urged to stand or walk. 


Normal Measurements of a Two-Year-Old 
My boy is just two years old and I am anxious 
to see if he is up to the average child in weight 
and measurements. Will you please tell me what 
a two-year-old should weigh, and what his head, 
chest and height should measure? INTERESTED. 
The average two-year-old boy weighs, without 
his clothing, twenty-six pounds and a half, his 
height is thirty-two inches and a half, his head 
nineteen inches and his chest nineteen inches. 





Stop Thumb-Sucking 


My four-months-old baby 
has, in the past six weeks, 
acquired the habit of sucking 
his thumbs, and does it con- 
tinually. Will it do any harm 
to let him continue the habit 
until he is a year old and then 
break him of it, or is it better 
to stop him now, and if so 
how shall I do it? 

A PuzzLED MOTHER. 

The sooner you stop this 
bad habit the better it will be 
for both you and the baby. 
If you wait until the child is a 
year old it will be very difficult 
to break. Place a thumbless 
cotton mitten on the baby’s 
hand, and if this is not sufficient bind a piece of 
stiff paper on his arm so that he cannot bend his 
elbow to get his thumb into his mouth. 


When Breast Milk is Not Nourishing Enough 


My seven-and-a-half-months-old baby girl is a 
very poor sleeper at night and rather fretful in the 
daytime. I nurse her exclusively, and she wakes 
every hour or two at night and expects to be fed. 
I give in to her because I am so tired and must 
have a little sleep myself. What would you 
advise me to do? Mrs. FRANK S. 

The baby is probably hungry much of the 
time. You evidently have not enough milk to 
satisfy her, or else the milk is not strong enough 
for her present needs. Alternate a bottle of modi- 
fied milk with your breast milk. Do not nurse 
her at night after ten p. M. She will probably not 
wake up so often after she has had the modified 
milk a few days, as this will nourish her better 
and she will be more comfortable. ‘To prepare 
the mcdified milk use the formulas I send you 
by mail. 


Rickets from Too Much Condensed Milk 


My baby is eight months old and very consti- 
pated. He has been fed on condensed milk ever 
since he was born. He is very fat, weighing 
twenty-five pounds, but is rather pale and often 
perspires badly, especially about the head. Can 
you give me any advice? YOUNG MOTHER. 

From what you write I judge that your baby 
has rickets caused by the prolonged use of the 
condensed milk. This food lacks fat and other 
substances found in fresh milk and in mother’s 
milk, and is not a proper food for a baby for any 
length of time. It may be used to advantage at 
times when one is traveling, or in some cases of 
digestive disturbances when the baby cannot 
take cow’s milk for the time being, but it is very 
seldom advisable to continue it more than a few 
weeks at a time. This food is in all probability 
the cause of your baby’s constipation, excessive 
fat and poor color. Stop the food and give 
equal parts of pure milk and oatmeal gruel, with a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
to the entire quantity of food, for twenty-four 
hours. As the baby becomes accustomed to the 
new focd gradually increase the milk in propor- 
tion to the gruel until you have two-thirds of 
milk to one-third of gruel. In addition to this 
give the juice of one sweet orange diluted with 
the same amount of water between meals and 
one tablespoonful of beef juice. Try all these 
things before you resort to medicine for the con- 
stipation. Add salt to the water when you give 
the baby his bath This sometimes helps to 
check excessive perspiration. 


The Child Who “Won't Take Pills” 


My little girl four years old absolutely refuses 
to take a tablet or pill of any sort. It makes no 
difference whether the tablets her doctor gives to 
her are sweet or tasteless, she simply will not 
swallow them. I have been giving them to her 
in a spoonful of jelly, but as the tablets are often 
given to her for an attack of indigestion I have 
wondered whether the jelly might not be bad for 
her at such a time. What would you advise me 
to do? PUZZLED. 

I think your little girl has a foolish notion that 
must be overcome now if ever. The next time 
she has to take the tablets simply give one to her, 
in a matter-of-fact way, and tell her to swallow 
it, giving her a drink of water at the time to wash 
the tablet down. If she will not do it do not 
bribe nor coax her, but gently place her in a chair 
and leave her by herself until she will give in and 
do as you wish. So much jelly for a child subject 
to indigestion is very bad. 


Watching the Baby When You are Busy 


I do all my own work and take care of my 
seven-months-old baby besides. During the past 
summer I have let him play on the floor, carrying 
him about with me from room to room wherever 
I may be at work; but now that it is beginning 
to grow cold I am afraid of drafts on the floor, 
and do not know just how to manage so that I 
can keep an eye on him while I do my work. 
I am afraid of high chairs. Can you not offer a 
helpful suggestion to me as you have to so many 
other mothers ? Mins. Ph. Ky. 

Get a packing-box and have it planed smooth 
on the inside. Then have some one put castors 
or little wheels on it so that you can push it about 
with you as you go from room to room. Place a 
heavy pad in the bottom of the box and give 
the baby a few toys to play with and he will be 
safe and happy while you are busy. The sides of 
the box should not be too high, but just high 
enough to keep off the drafts from the floor. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of that City. 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


magazine. 


No questions of this character will be answered in the 


Readers are welcome to write letters to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 


themselves, but not about children. 


All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 


Edwin C Burt 





New Work 
-Assuccessful shoe for 





women 1s a combination 

of many good things 
not the least of which is 
the experience which 
comes from making fine 
shoes many years. Such is 
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thesfdwinBurtshoe 
Soldin the best shops and 
departments throughout 
the country. Wnite usif your 


dealer cannot supply you 
Prices $499 and $500 
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Lowin C Burt Coy 


138 Duane Street 


New Yor 











| A handsome little publication — illustrated. ‘Just 

| the thing” for mothers and expectant mothers. 

Tells how to feed and care for babies and children. 

| Tells how to treat an irritated skin 

| an infant, proper temperature, etc. Tells how to 

| “sterilize” milk, in fact, full information 
cerning babies. 


Sent Absolutely Free Upon Request 


Tells how to make clothing for baby. Tells about 
the new baby fabric, “ Fluff-O-Down’”— the dain- 
tiest, softest and most healthful material— will not 
irritate the most delicate skin. Fluff-O-Down 
Flannels are 
manufactured 


[FREE oti: 


how to bathe 


con- 





Send four (4) cents, in 
and sold exclu- stamps, for samples of 
sively by us. Fluff-O-Down, long 


They cannot 


cloth, Nainsook, Dim 
| be obtained 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ity, ILawn, Baby-Clot! 
Sanitary Sheeting and 
Mt, materials for infants. 

>, 


elsewhere. 


H 
- 
£% 
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The Elder & Johnston Co., Dept. A, Dayton, 0. 


( Smith's “Balny’s Shop” | 


(TRADE-MARK REG'D, 66692) 











ie 


e . . 

Dainty Things For Babies 

Send to-day for our illustrated mail-order 
catalog No. 15 containing every requirement for 
an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 

Hand-made goods our specialty 
| Above catalogue containing a list of BABY’S FIRS! 
| NEEDS and a sample birth announcement card will be se: 
| in a plain patent sealed envelope for 2 cents. 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. ) 

| 301 Lyman Bidg. Springfield, Mass. a 
































[ae = THE GUESTS ARE 
With Gold Medal Flour in 
AAAAOAAAag, 1 the house we can have Sally 
“SRN: CRo: Lunn or Gems or Muffins or 
CaN ; Pop-overs, hot and good for 
Breakfast.The Bread,Rolls 
and Pastry will bea suc- 
cess for Lunch and Dinner. 


We are well prepared wie 
suests. 


WASHBURN-GROSBY > co. “| 


ema areas ata aE EE 


mR "ASHBURN- cst 
: yLD MEDS 











Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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Send me free booklet rg 
of designs rd 














































Foot rest 
slides back 


Send for 
FREE 
“A Revelation in Comfort,” 


containing 85 designs from Booklet, 


$9.00 to $50.00, that tells why there is no 
chair like the 


“R ”? Morris Chair 
oya “ The Push Button Kind” 
By simply pushing a button you can place 
the back at any of the nine comfortable and 
restful inclinations, moving the back either 
up or down—no rod to fall out, no getting 
up to change the back. Made with or with- 
out foot rest. Inform yourself on the great- 
est advance in Morris Chairs by getting 
this booklet—send for it today—it’s free. 

We will then write you where you 

can see a Royal Chair at a furniture 

store in your own town, where its 

comfort and ease of adjustment will 

be gladly demonstrated to you. 

200,000 now in use. You can tell 

a “Royal” by the push button and 

by this trade mark and guarantee 
on every chair. 





85 styles 
in Oak 
and Ma- 
hogany 
p20 m 
$9.00 to 
$50.00. Deep, luxurious springs, up- 
holstered in fabric or leather or made 
with loose cushions. 

An ideal gift for a man or woman. 
Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
sell you direct. Send for booklet today. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO.., Dept. A, Sturgis, Mich. 














OF Amy OTR CAUSE WHATEVER 
WRITE US FOR FREE REPAIRS 











A $10 Holiday Gift 


from Larkin 


Without Cost 


— Factory-to-Family dealing saves for 
you all cost that adds no value; gives you 
the profits of wholesalers and re- 
tailers— greatly reduces the cost 
of living; affords you $20.00 
worth of unquestioned excel- 
lence for only $10.00. Your 
money goes twice as far. 


Larkin Products consist of Laundry 
and fine Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 
Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powders and 
other Food Specialties — over 200 home 
needs of high quality to select from. 

You get with each $10.00 order the 
saved middliemen’s expense in a Pre- 
mium that alone would cost you 
about $10.00 at retail. 

Larkin Premiums are noted for their excellent design, 
workmanship, finish and durability. Over a million satis- 
fied families, representing every state in the Union, regularly 
cut much of their living expenses in half by Larkin Factory- 
to-Family dealing. The Larkin Factories are the largest 
in the world successfully co-operating with the consumer. 


Send No Money 


We will ship to any responsible person $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products and any $10.00 Premium selected, on 30 
days’ trial. If customer is not pleased we guarantee to re- 
move goods at our expense, refund freight charges and 
make no charge for a reasonable amount of Products used in 
trial. Ask any Larkin customer in your vicinity about 
Larkin quality and square dealing. 


Our new enlarged Product 
FREE and Premium List, also 
Wearing-Apparel Catalog, 
mailed, postpaid. Send couponat once. 


Latkin Co. 
Established 1875 BUFFALO, N. Y. 





—Fill In— Cut Here — Mail Today — 


Latki2 Ca. Mail postpaid, Product and Pre- 
mium List No. 41 and tell how I can furnish my 
home out of present cost of living. 











Fish the Button-and Rest 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


A crisp dollar bill will be paid for any idea accepted, but 
no unavailable offerings can be returned. Give just the 
hintitself. Address the Editor of The Journal’s Exchange, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





each child having its own color, much time 
may be saved in sorting and putting away 
the children’s belongings. In one family where 
there were four children between the ages of 
four years and twelve each child had his or 
herown color. ‘The eldest had red, the next 
one white, the third blue and the youngest 
yellow. Each child’s stockings and under- 
wear had a small mark of the allotted color. 
Towels, washcloths, etc., were bought, when 
> with the distinguishing color in the 

order. Overshoes were marked as well as 
caps. The children learned to put their be- 
longings in place, for the color showed at a 
glance just who was careless, if anybody was. 

PROVIDENCE. 


By Using ‘/arious Colors to Mark Clothing | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


A Windsor Necktie for Waist Trimming 


will be found economical when only narrow, 
bias pipings are desired, as of Scotch plaid, 
for example. The Windsor tie may be 
bought for twenty-five cents, and, being a 
bias piece of silk, may be cut into five or six 
strips, each three-quarters of a yard long. 
ECONOMY. 
You Can Get a Good Bed of Coals Quickly 
when building a fire by putting two layers of 
fresh coal directly on the grate, and the kin- 
dlings on top of the coal. When the wood is 
burning well put more coal on top. The 
coal will ignite both ways, and before the 
wood is burned out you will have a bed of 
coals deep and psec i enough for broiling. 
This saves a great deal of time and attention, 
for the fire is never in danger of ‘‘falling 
through.” 5 


A Grape-Basket for the Clothespins 


with a wire hook fastened to the handle will 
save much time when hanging out the clothes, 
for it may be pushed along the line and will 
always be handy. NEBRASKA. 


Spend a Day a Month Examining Clothes 


and putting them in good order. See that the 
buttons, hooks and eyes are all secure; take 
out any spots, and brush and press skirts; put 
fresh ruching in waists requiring it. A small, 
well-kept wardrobe is better than a large one 
never in order, and those women who have 
the former will always appear well dressed. 
Mrs. J. E. R. 

Keep a List in the Guest-Room Bureau 
to simplify the work of preparing the room 
for occupancy. The list may be about as 
follows: Towels, washcloth, soap, fresh | 
water, brush and comb, whisk-broom, button-_ | 
hook, shoe-horn, hairpins, hand-glass, nail- 
file, matches, candle, sewing materials, pins 
(white and black) and safety-pins. Of course 
most of these articles will already be in place, 
but the list will help the housekeeper make 
sure that nothing has been overlooked. 

A Box for Children’s Toys L. E. L. 
will be much more useful if two strips of 
wood, an inch and a half wide, are nailed 
across the bottom of the box, one at each end, 
and a small castor is put in each of the four 
corners. When picking up the toys the box 
may be shoved around the room, and when 
empty of toys it serves as a little wagon. 

Mrs. J. D. M. 


To Keep a Meal Hot for a Late Comer 


take a soup-plate and almost fill it with hot 
water; then place the dinner-plate, with its 
contents, on top of the hot soup-plate, and 
cover closely with still another plate. 

Mrs. E. S. S. 


A Window-Screen to be Used at Night } 


at an open window may be made in the fol- 
lowing way: Use a piece of heavy muslin, the 
length to be as long as the window is wide. 
Hem the ends, and sew at each corner a 
brass ring. Putaring alsoin the middle of the 
lower edge. On the window frame, at each 
side and in the middle of the window-sill, put 
a brass-headed nail for the rings on the muslin 
screen to slip over. Arrange the nails and 
rings so that the muslin will fit smoothly and 
be held taut. When the window is opened 
for the night it takes only a few moments to 
adjust this screen. Plenty of air will come 
in, but much dampness may be kept out. 


Cc. B: ©. 


A Bath-Robe and Bath-Towel 


hanging on hooks on the inside of the closet 
door in the guest-room, and a pair of bath- 
slippers at the bedside, will be appreciated by 
the guest. LINTON. 





When Cedar Trees are Being Cut Down 


pick up the chips to put in closets and trunks 
to prevent moths from coming. At this sea- 
son and later farmers are often clearing up | 
their grounds, cutting down trees for firewood 
or fences; hence cedar chips are available in 
many places. » W.E 





“4s 


A Placket May be Prevented From Tearing 
by sewing a hook and eye at the very bottom 
of it on the wrong side; then hook it together 
and pinch the hook down tight. This will 
prevent a placket in either a dress skirt or 
petticoat from tearing down when it is put on. 
The same idea may be adapted to little boys’ 
trousers. Mrs. R. R. G. 


When Giving Sticky Medicines to Children 


heat the spoon by dipping it for a moment in 
hot water; then pour in the medicine and it 
will slip easily from the spoon. Mrs. M.E. 


A Good Solution for Soap Bubbles 


may be made as follows: To one quart of 
warm, soft water add enough soap to make 
suds; then add one tablespoonful of glycer- 
ine. Mothers will find that soap bubbles 
made in this way will last longer, and will 
provide great fun for the children on stormy 
days. M. F. H. 
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OU can serve at your table the finest 
vegetables, fruits, jellies, yams, the 
richest teas, coffee, etc., and be 
absolutely certain that there will be no 
variation in quality; always the same; 
always the best, and you wont have to 
pay more than you’ve been paying for the 
‘« these-are-not-as-good-as-the-last”” kind. 


Getting the best depends more on knowing how 
and where to buy, than on paying big prices. 


Our catalogue gives you a long list of the most 
delicious products, selected from the output of 
the best canners and producers in this country. 
We guarantee these goods to be the finest in 
flavor and appearance and in every way the best. 
They will not vary in quality from year to year 
as you know even the best goods sold in the 
usual way, under honest and reliable brands, 
must, and do, vary. 


The catalogue explains why this is so and why 
we can sell the finest goods and deliver them 
at your door for less than you’ve been 
paying others for goods that are not so good. 
Send for catalogue and price list. Address 


Lyman Brackett Sales 


Box G 1, Rochester, Indiana 


io. 








Order this mattress sent to you for inspection. 
Don’t send any money. Let us have our 
agent in your locality deliver to you C.O. D. a 


TEARNS & FOSTER 
MATTRESS 


Examine it carefully and don’t accept it unless its appearance is 
entirely satisfactory. Then put it to the supreme test —a test that 
only highest quality could withstand — 


SLEEP ON IT 60 NIGHTS 


and at the end of that time, if anything could make you willing 
to part with it, we will take it back and return your money. Just 
notify us or our agent and the mattress will be taken away and 
the price refunded without question or argument. 


Yo. 


“Ultipy 


The laced opening at the end of every Stearns & 
Foster Mattress proves the filling of each mattress 








It allows you to see for yourself just what the identical mattress 
that you buy is made of and our guarantee assures you of the 
same material throughout. 





Four Grades 
of Superiority 








Pure, fresh, new cotton, crossed and recrossed by our 
wonderful ‘“‘ web process,”’ into clean, buoyant, elastic sheets, 
forty to a layer and zine layers toa mattress. The only process $15 mattresses 10 50 
making a perfect mattress—firm yet springy, yielding to the Price... $ . 
body yet upholding it in absolute relaxation. Dust, moisture Windsor Grade—We guar- 
and germ proof—needs no renovating and will last a lifetime. 


antee it better than an) 

other advertised make 

FREE Bed- telling all about STEARNS & FosTER mattresses at any price. $13 50 
and containing 22 fascinating illustrated pages ee Loe = e 

room Book by the noted expert, Isabel Gordon Curtis, con- Lenox Grade—A little bet- 

cerning the complete furnishing of bedrooms of refinement. ter.a little more comfort 

able, a little more dura 


ble than either 
of the others, at $16.0° 
Style “A”—A mattress de 
luxe in finest art tickings 
and most elaborate fancy 
finish. Superior to any 


Anchor Grade — Soft and 
springy, better than most 


If you know what you want to pay select your mattress 
from this advertisement and have it sent C.O.D. at once. 
There is no risk to you. Don’t pay for it until you see 
it and your money back if you are not satisfied. 

mattress, of any material, 


STEARNS & FOSTER CO. pag een 
Dept. L, CINCINNATI, OHIO — -... oe 


Mattresses made in two parts, 
50 cents extra. 









































Buy it** Knock Down” 


And Save Two-Thirds 











































Safe ee, The finished parts of a 
Ld sam complete piece of furniture, 
including fastenings, Mission 
stains, etc., are shipped to 
you in a compact crate. 
You need only @ 
to put the parts . 
W together, put on 
the stain, etc.,ac- 
cording to sim- 
ple instructions 
—an hour’s work 
and it is done. 
Every piece is ~ 
selected oak. As she received it. 
You save—(r) in the factory 
cost. (2) in the factory profit. 
(3) all the dealers profit. (4) 
% of the freight. (5) cost of 
finishing. (6) cost of expen- 
sive packing. 
I absolutely 
guarantee you 
will be satisfied 
—that I will sell 
you beautiful 
furniture at 
about one-third 
of what a dealer 
would charge 
for a similar 
piece. I will 
instantly re- 
fund yourmon- C,C, BROOKS 
ey and freight we 
charges if you are not satisfied. 
You do not risk one cent. I have 
made this statement as strong asI 
knowhow. Thegoods warrantit. 
My system is revolutionizing the 
furniture business just as my 
knock-down system has revolu- 
tionized the boat building business. 
My free catalogue isa revela- 
tion in economy in artistic 
furnishings, showing 40 
pieces from $2 to $25, suit- 
ableforthe home, office, lodge 
} or club. Send for it today. 
Cc. C. BROOKS, Pres. 
Brooks 
Manufacturing Co. 


1511 Ship Street 
Saginaw, Mich. 























Perfectly Simple 


Screw hose to the faucet 
Turn on the water 


The Coffield Power Washer does the 
washing while you rinse and hang out. 
Gets the clothes spotlessly clean without 
rubbing. Saves all the hard work,— more 
than half the time,—and soon pays for | 


itself by the saving on the clothes. 


Look at the cut. You see the motor is 
very simple. Will last a lifetime. It is | 
all enclosed. The tub and cylinder are 
made of galvanized iron, instead of wood. 
It won’t warp. Won't rust. Won’t swell 


or leak. 


How to get one 


Let ournear- You SIMPLY TURN 

est dealer put THE FAUCET — THE 

in a Coffield CorrigLD DOES THE ; 
and do your WASHING. 

next washing 
for you. If it 
doesn’t do 
evervthing 


we sav, he 
will take it 
out and it 
wont cost 
you a cent. 
If there is no 
dealer in your 
town, let us 
ship direct 


Satistaction 
guaranteed, 
Write today for 
illustrated booklet. 





P. T. Coffield & Son, 1102-1112 E. 5th St., Dayton, O. 


ae RR IRC Tn | 















only SB FD in Silver and 

14c for Postage 
_ The new edition of “ Modern Homes,” contain- 
ing lesigns of practical homes, double houses, flats 






ipartinents built in frame, stone, brick, cement, etc., 
ni % from $800 to $20,000, showing views, floor plans 
and est ted cost of each house with price of plans 
DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS —A new book 


igns of summer cottages, bungalows and low-cost 
houses from $300 to $9000, sent for 25¢ and Se postage. 














Daverman’s No. 52 

se has been built over 2000 times in all parts of 
tl world for $1600 to $2200 
»mplete. Full blue print 
working plans, specifications 

and details for this house, $ 
without change, for only 10 
Our Monthly Magazine $1.00 
Send for Art In Architecture, 
a magazine devoted to building 
and furnishing. Subscription 
* $1.00 per year. eo 
oks are the best bargain ever offered. ** Modern 
sas alone equals any §2 architectural book on the 
iark oday. Send for them now while the edition lasts. 











209 PLANS 





JH. Daverman & Son, seins, 88 ae th 





Established 1882 





WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


So many thousands of readers have taken such a lively and 
constant interest in this department that it will continue 
to be a feature in The Journal in 1909, all sorts of household 
advice being given in brief form, as in the past. 


Making Up One Bed as if it Were Two 


is something which can be done without much 
trouble. If, for example, two boys who have 
to occupy the same bed have different opinions 
as to the proper bedclothes, suit them both by 
doing this: When making the bed put the 
lower sheet on as usual; then provide two 
single sheets, as narrow as can be conveniently 
used, and single blankets. These may be 
spread smoothly on the bed, and one outside 
covering will make the bed look neat during 
the day. At night, when the outside spread 
has been removed, each sleeper has his own 
coverings, allowing each the opportunity to 
use just what he desires. | ge 


To Save Money for Magazine Subscriptions 


one woman tried the following plan: She 
made several muslin bags, and labeled each 
with the title of a new magazine for which she 
wished to subscribe, or of an old one for 
which she wished to renew her subscription. 
In the little bags she placed any pennies, 
nickels or dimes she could spare during the 
year, and when the time came to make pay- 
ments she had the money ready and did not 
feel that it should be used instead for real 
necessities. Mrs. E. W. S. 


Dyeing a Bedspread for a Couch-Cover 


was the bright idea of a Western woman who 
wanted a yellow cover to match her furnish- 
ings. She was able to cut off enough from a 
honeycomb spread to cover two sofa-pillows; 
and having a small Marseille crib-spread no 
longer needed she dyed that, too, for a table- 
cover. MINNESOTA. 


To Keep the Cloth Clean at a Child’s Place 


at the table, thin white oiled paper spread 
under the child’s plate and extending a little 
way beyond will serve, and will not be very 
noticeable, especially if it is bought in sheets, 
and the pieces are cut and laid smoothly on 
the cloth. When a piece of paper is soiled it 
may be burned and a fresh piece substituted. 
When Making Cookies ee are 
try rolling them directly upon greased sheets 
of tin on which they can be baked. Have a 
tinsmith cut the pieces of tin as large as your 
oven will hold. After rolling out the dough, 
score the surface in parallel lines. ‘The mo- 
ment one of the sheets of tin is taken from the 
oven, cut into oblong pieces the cookies that 
are on it, and slide them off the tin. 
WASHINGTON. 


A Sponéze in a Porcelain Umbrella-Stand 
will keep the umbrellas from striking the bot- 
tom of the jar, which is often broken in this 
way, and will also absorb the rain-water from 
a wet umbrella. A carriage sponge will fit in 
the bottom, and is not expensive. a. 


A Colored Ribbon Tied to Scissors 

will save many minutes otherwise spent in 
looking for them, especially if they are used 
by children, who forget where they have left 
them. A bit of ribbon is almost sure to show 
when scissors are half-hidden under sewing, 
papers, etc. ‘The same idea may be applied 
to pencils. Maus. H.-S. I. 


Straws May be Used to Give Liquid Food 
to sick people whenever there is no glass 
feeding-tube at hand. They will be found 
a great help, especially in severe illnesses, 
where the patient cannot be moved. A 
bundle of straws, such as are used at soda 
fountains, may be bought for a small price. 
Glass tubes are easily broken and are not 
readily replaced. A. W. E. 

Put Pockets on the Under Side of Aprons 
near the right-hand edge, and they will be 


found just as convenient for use, yet will not 
catch on door-knobs and get torn. M. H. 


When Sorting Clothes for Washing 
it is a good plan to put the different kinds of 
clothes in bags by themselves: white under- 
clothes in one bag, flannels in another, col- 
ored clothes in still another, and so on. If 
these bags are plainly marked the plan will 
be a great help to the laundress and will pre- 
vent her from dumping everything in a pile 


on the floor. Sesides, the clothes will be 
washed in a more systematic and hygienic 
manner. VIRGINIA, 


To Keep a Hat on Straight With Thin Hair 
place a small piece of tulle or veiling across 
the top of the head before pinning on the 
hat. ‘This is especially suggested for elderly 
women who are particular to avoid appearing 
anywhere with their hats awry. ARKANSAS. 


To Set the Color in Wash Goods 


before laundering depends somewhat on the 
color of the garment. Green, blue, pinkish 
purple, lavender and aniline reds should be 
soaked in alum water for ten minutes, using 
four ounces of alum to a tub of water. Black 
and white, gray, purple and dark blue should 
be soaked in salt water, using a handful of 
common salt in a tub of water. Dry these 
colored clothes in the shade. It is a good 
idea, before a new colored shirtwaist or dress 
is washed, to test a piece of the material. Let 
it soak in the alum water or salted water; 
then dry and press it, observing carefully the 
result. ANNIE E. 
To Make Toast on Top of a Gas Stove 

place a tin cakepan, upside down, over the 
flame, and on the pan lay a tin cover, such 
as is used for covering large kettles. When 
both are smoking hot, place the bread in 
an ordinary wire toaster and put it between 
the tin cover and the bottom of the inverted 
pan. When the under side of the bread is 
done turn the toaster and brown the other 
side. It will take but a few seconds, and 
the toast will not be hard, as it is when made 
in a gas oven. G. W. B. 
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Every one who wishes to The Pianola, however, 


aN hear absolutely faultless, is more than a machine, 
ay ; 3 jeeg 
/ \ free of every kind of | it is almost human in its 
} nervousness, piano-play- rendition of music. 


ing, should buy your 
Pianola. It is perfection. 


I. J. Paderewski. 


Josef Hofmann. 








The Pianola Piano 


Has prejudice kept You from investigating this 
most successful of all modern musical instruments >? 


T IS SAFE to assume that you like music— that you would 
like to play the piano if you could. 
What is it then that interferes? 
You may think that it is lack of musical training—lack of 
opportunity or inclination to practice. 
That is not what keeps you from enjoying the real pleasure of 
music, however —the pleasure of producing it yourself. 


It is the failure on your part to appreciate what the Pianola 
and Pianola Piano offer you that stands in your way, 


Probably this failure is due to prejudice against what you 
think these instruments are. 





That the Pianola enables anyone to play the piano artistically is shown 
by the character of those who advocate and endorse it. ; 

Now, who are the advocates of the Pianola? Are they people in whose 
judgment in matters relating to music and piano playing you can have confidence ? 

Suppose that an international congress were appointed to pass on the 
artistic merits of the Pianola and Pianola Piano. 

Would not this congress be likely to consist largely of the great pianists 
and the leading teachers of piano-playing ? 

As a matter of fact, there would be no need of such a congress. The 
foremost musical authorities of the world are already on record concerning 
these instruments. 


Practically every living pianist of note 
has unqualifiedly endorsed the Pianola. 


The best known composers of this generation, like Grieg, Richard Strauss, Moszkowski, 
Humperdinck, Puccini, Chaminade, etc., have enthusiastically approved it. More than this, 
they have given the Pianola their active support by assisting in the preparation of its music, 

Great teachers like Leschetizky (the teacher of Paderewski) commend it. But most 
significant of all, over 100 of the leading educational institutions of the United 
States, such as Harvard, Vassar, Columbia, Radcliffe, etc., actecally use Send for 




















the Pianola and Pianola Piano in teaching music. this 
When a Board composed of such eminent musical educators as: —_— 
t’s 


Prof. WALTER R. SPALDING, Harvard University 
Prof. GEO. COLEMAN GOW, Vassar College 
Prof. ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., University of Michigan 
Prof. EDWARD DICKINSON, Oberlin College 
Prof. CHAS. H. FARNSWORTH, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ. 
Prof. W. P. BIGELOW, Amherst College 
and others, act as an advisory committee in preparing its music rolls, 
can any doubt remain as to the musical standing of the Pianola ? 
Would such men as these advocate an unmusical or mechanical 
instrument ? 
You know they would not. 
Do you not owe it to yourself then, to investigate the Pianola and 
Pianola Piano, without further delay ? Pr, 
Is it not time that you put yourself in the way of realizing the supreme pleasure 
that music can give—the pleasure that only comes with personally producing it? 
CAUTION: Do not make the mistake of thinking that an endorsement of the Pianola 
is an endorsement of Piano-players in general. There is buf one Pianola, made only 
by the Aeolian Company. ; 
n the Pianola and Pianola Piano alone are to be found the exclusive and 
patented devices, like the Themodist and the Metrostyle, which have given 
these instruments their universal standing with musicians. 


Free. 


4 

The 
Aeolian 
Company 
362 Fifth Ave,, New York 


Send Catalog O and details 
of your new purchase plan to 


The Aeolian Company 


AEOLIAN HALL 
362 Fifth Avenue, near 
34th St., New York 


Name 
Street and No. 


City 
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Lessen 


Wash-Day’s Work 


Write at once for big, free descriptive 
folder that shows how you can make wash- 
day’s work easier and your home surround- 
ings more attractive with the compact, 
common -sense, convenient 


HILL Gir: DRYER 


Holds a whole yard full of wash, every bit put up 

while you stand in one place—the line comes to 
you. Does away with clumsy, dirty, unsightly 
old clothes lines that disfigure the jawn and 
make extra work, Taken apart, folded 

u put away —leaving lawns_ clear. 
Ploids 100 to 150 feet of line. Write 

for Folder 43 with full description. 


Hill Dryer Co., 365 Park Ave. 


Worcester, Mass. . 

























Need This 


time-saving, work-saving, money- 
saving sifter. Think of the fuel you waste 
in thrown-out ashes—think of the work and 
dust most sifters mean—/fhen sit down and 
write us to send you the big, free folder about 


Hill’s “Hustler” 
Ash Sifter 


Sifts a week's ashes in a few minutes, without dust 

—so easily a child cam do it. Enclosed rotary 

sifter drops ash-dust in barrel—clean, unburnt 

coal rolls out into scuttle. Lessens fuel expense. 

Saves its small cost several times a year. 

Write for Folder 8 today — you'll surely 
be interested. 


Hill Dryer Co., 365 Park Ave. 


Worcester, Mass. 

















For Church 


airs 





The Larkin Booth 


An Easy Way to Raise Money at 
Fairs, Bazaars and Lawn Fetes 


Without extra expense to anyone — 
without donations or contributions 


The plan is simple, practical, efficient. 
Recommended by pastors and congre- 
gations wherever tried. 


We send complete Booth Decorations, 
also $6.50 worth of Products, FREE 


For $10.00 you receive Larkin Prod- 
ucts amounting at retail to $29.50— 
and any number of orders may be 
taken for future delivery. 








Large amounts of money have 
been raised by the aid of a Larkin 
Booth. 


What others have done, 
you can do. Pa 


Blank No. 41% and you will re- a? 
ceive complete information. > Vs 
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Church-Aid Ws os ¢ 
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Mail Coupon for Application m Oe 











THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


THANKSGIVING greeting to 
all members of the Club! 

On these feast-days of the 
year Iam reminded more than ever of 
the difference between our Club and 
most organizations. (For instance, who ever 
heard before of a club without any dues to pay, or 
membership expenses of any sort?) But, above 
all, it is different because, whereas most clubs 
solemnly ‘‘adjourn” for the great national holi- 
days, ours assembles, in spirit, for an especial 
jollification on these occasions. 

And Thanksgiving is such an appropriate day 
for us to celebrate that it might be called ‘‘The 
Girls’ Club’s Own.”’ To me this month’s col- 
umn in THE JOURNAL represents a great Thanks- 
giving table, much larger and rounder than King 
vrthur’s, for around it are seated thousands of 
the brightest and jolliest girls in America. I don’t 
say that they are so because they belong to our 
Club, but, by a beautiful process of self-selection, 
they belong to the Club because they are so! No 
drones are there, because drones never even 
apply for membership; for the dullest mind can 
discern, in reading this column, that our good 
things—the salaries, the savings fund, the 
Swastika and Delft pins—must be worked for. 
No faint-hearts are there, because they dropped 
out long ago—or else were self-promoted from 
the faint-heart class, like the New England mem- 
ber whose letter now lies before me. After bub- 
bling over with delight on receiving the Swastika 
she continues: ‘‘I am the same girl who wrote 
saying that I was so discouraged with my first 
attempt. Now I am all smiles, and intend to 
work harder than ever.” 


What We are Thankful For 


Wrest are they thankful for?” some curious 
outsider perhaps wonders, and I can 
imagine some successful member flashing back 
merrily, ‘‘ Become an insider, and you’|l find out 
in a jiffy!” But, instead, let me plunge a hand 
at random into my letter-box and show how 
many grateful girl-hearts have placed The Girls’ 
Club high up on their list of blessings. See how 
quickly this Arkansas girl, who has been helped 
in the past, turns to it again: ‘‘This is an old 
member,” she writes, ‘‘knocking at your door. 
My former membership inspired me to go to col- 
lege, and my life is all happiness now. Please 
send all data for renewed activity—immedi- 
ately.””. And this from a Minnesota member: 
‘*Already my beautiful littlke Swastika has be- 
come my good-luck pin, and I do think The 
Girls’ Club the most generous club in the world. 
For so little work and time, to receive so beauti- 
ful a reward! And The Girls’ Club is going to 
be to me what it means to so many other girls, 
the ‘Open Sesame’ to so many little things that 
I couldn't otherwise have.” 

Here, too, is a Texas girl ‘‘up in the clouds” 
with joy over ‘‘my beautiful pin and nice large 
check.”’ ‘*I never made so much money before,” 
she writes, ‘‘and only worked one week! It is one 
of the greatest pleasures, and I don’t see how 
can be so generous. If all the girls knew 

ow easily the money could be made they would 
never again worry over not having pretty d: esses 
to wear.” 

That letter-box! The only trouble with 
plunging into it is that I find so much which I 
tingle to quote, in order to show discouraged 
girls—girls perhaps living far from large cities, 
and with half their time pledged to home duties— 
that there is a place for them among the Club’s 
salary-earners. But I will resist temptation and 
give only one more: 

‘“*T have enjoyed the work so much this sum- 
mer, and I am very enthusiastic about it. I do 
wish I could interest some other girls in it, and 
give them a chance to be members of the dear 
Club. I have been so successful. This past 
vacation has been the most pleasant I have had, 
and I feel that most of it is due to The Girls’ 
Club.”’ 

That is what we are here for—to furnish pleas- 
ant vacations, merry Christmases, thankful 
Thanksgivings! And the best part of it, as I said 
last month, is that we furnish them to ourselves. 
We could not accomplish it, though, without 
THE JOURNAL! 





After Thanksgiving —What? 


“TAT brings up Christmas. Do we realize 
(but of course we don’t) that a few more 
short weeks will do the same thing—bring us 
up to Christmas? And is there any girl—even a 
Girls’ Club girl—so prudent and prepared that 
she is not a bit dismayed at the prospect? ‘‘So 
many things, so much to do”; and always more 
money needed with which to doit. For old mem- 
bers who are already working with a vim, for 
would-be members who have decided on the 
instant to write me the little application which 
unlocks the magic door of opportunity, for 
should-be members who have never before 
thought of actually earning money, instead of 
sighing for it, I jot down the following ‘‘ Remem- 
bers.”” Therefore— 

Remember! 

That the salary offer of last summer has been 
renewed for the winter. 

That the salaries are not only liberal; they are, 
moreover, attainable. The Club does not exist 
to help geniuses: they don’t need it. It is here 
to help average capacity, plus grit and_perse- 
verance, to €qual a very pleasant weekly, monthly, 
yearly salary. 

That the beautiful Delft pin from the Nether- 
lands, and the gold Swastika, the Club emblem, 
while not transferable, form the nicest kind of 
Christmas presents from yourself to yourself. 

That any girl, every girl, can join the Club. 
Old members returning to the active list are wel- 
comed, and so are new members flocking in a 
hurry to make that last ten or twenty dollars for 
Christmas. If ours were not a big Club we could 
not do such big things. All that is necessary is to 
drop me a line, asking for information as to the 
Club’s methods of helping you. Or, on the 
other hand, if you have special troubles or prob- 
lems which you wish to place before me, do not 
think I am too busy to read more than a line. 
I am a girl like yourselves, interested in all that 
interests you, and my address is 

THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


THE LapieEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 
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SINGLE HAIR BOWS 


This 
Beautiful Book 


FREE 


Describing and pictur- 
ing all the fashionable 
ribbon textures. Alsoalittle 
hand-book of information 
concerning the use and care of 
hair ribbons. Free if you send 
your dealer’s name, 










that’s why quality 


)OROTH 


(For Hair Bows and Sashes only) 


stand up and keep their freshness—no matter how 
often they are tied. The knots never slip because 
they are held by the natural ‘‘cling’’ of pure silk 
ribbon guaranteed by the famous mark— 


the recognized standard of ribbon perfection. 


There is true economy in DorotHy DAINTy Ribbons because 
, z they last so much longer than the ordinary kind, which crinkle 
and crack after one or two wearings. 
Ribbons are always fascinatingly ‘‘pert,’’ smartly stylish. 
For all ages of ribbon wearing they charmingly 
fulfill their purposes of beauty and service. 


At Your Dealer’s 


Single hair bows in dainty envelopes, 
joc. upwards; 
Hair Bow Sets and Sash Sets at 
JSrom $1.75 up. 


SAMPLE RIBBON 


If your dealer does not sell DorotHuy 
DAINTY Ribbons send us his name with 
32c., and we will mail you immediately a 
beautiful taffeta hair bow (any color) 334 
inches wide and 40 inches long. This isa 
sample offer and only one ribbon will be 
sent to an address. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN 
567 Broadway 
New York 


Always 
crisp and 





counts 1n 


NT 
IBBONS 


Sent 
oUaLiDy 


DOROTHY DAINTY 






or in the popular 





This is Dorothy 
Dainty —her 
picture is on 
every package. 

















A Lamp-Chimney 


is naturally a small and unimpor- 
tant thing—you shouldn’t have to 
devote much of your thought to 
lamp-chimneys. 

But a poor lamp-chimney makes 
itself exaggeratedly and obnoxiously 
important through smoking and 
cracking and frequent replacing. 

By devoting my mind to the 
making of good lamp-chimneys, I 
have succeeded in producing 
chimneys that the user doesn’t have 
to think about. 

MacsetH lamp-chimneys fit, ; 
never break from heat, and are ‘ 
clear as crystal. My name 
is on every one of that sort. 





My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions 
about lamps, chimneys, wicks, 
oils, andtells howto keeplamps 
in order. I gladly mail it, 
free, to any one who 
writes for it. Address 
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For 10 Books or 10,000 





Viking Sections give you just as much bookcase as 


— Handsomely 


You can furnish your library as your taste dic- 
tates, or match your furniture perfectly with Viking 
Sectional Bookcases. 

The Viking comes in plain or quarter-sawed oak, 
mahogany (real or imitation), and other fine woods, 
with plain or leaded glass, and in the De Luxe, Home 
Library, Crafts, Mission or any of the classic styles. 

Each section is put together and furnished with all 
the care and skill that mark the work of Skandia 
Craftsmen found in famous old-world libraries 


2ikiag Sectional Bookcases 


fit perfectly, no matter how many sections you sta¢ k, 
or whether you line your walls solidly with them. 
They havethe solid, built-in effect as thou they 
were part of the room. Each section has a «!sap- 
pearing door which runs on our frictionl steel 
guides and does not stick, bind nor ratt! Air 
cushions prevent noise, slamming or breaking of 
glass. Special sections are provided for sheet music, 


pianola rolls, etc. 











you need, They make the economical library, for 
you can add a section as your library grows. Hand- 
some tops, corners and bases are furnished, so that 
no matter whether you have many or few sections 
they always make a complete case. Write today for 
FREE VIKING BOOK illustrating all styles. Ask 
to see the Viking at any leading furniture store. If 
you do not find it in your town, write for our ap- 
proval plan. We will send you whatever you want. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied. 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO., Dept. 54, Rockford, Ill. 


We make a full line of buffets, china cabinets, desks, etc., of the same 
superior guality and finish as our bookcases. 
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Viking Section 
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STARC, 


Is a Sure 
Help to Better Desserts 


when you fully appreciate its 
hyoader and more varied uses. Not 
only does it produce blanc manges, 
puddings, custards and ices of un- 
usual goodness—finely blended 
sauces, fillings, dressings,—but it 
combines with fruits, pastries, etc. 
to an extent that makes it the most 
useful all-round dessert help in 
the world. 


Truly wonderful for making 
smooth, rich, delightfully-flavored 
coups and gravies—all dishes dain- 
(ier and more nourishing. 


Women interested in better 
cooking should 
vet Original 
Recipes and 
Cookin g 


Wy six Years 
of 


Superiority. 


T. Kingsford & Son, 
Oswego, N.Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO. 


Successors 
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Petticoats 
are the next best to 


Heatherbloom. 
Be sure you find this 
label waistband 
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After the Summer 
% Beauti 


ful women everywhere use Lablache. 
» Do you? d 


4 making it clear and velvety. A toilet delight. ¥ 
Many imitators, but no equal. ; 


It freshens and soothes the skin, 


Refuse substitutes. They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 

Send 10c for sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Send us your MS. _ Charles Felton 
A h Pidgin (author Quincy Adame Sawyer), 
uthors Fis Gude Gere palmer) 


ling emergency orders of book-work. | 


ayhew Publishing Co., 100 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 
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| AWOMAN’S CLUB THAT 


WAS HELPFUL 
By Marion Melius 


“3EVEN young women, who had 
e{ been schoolmates together and 

% had always kept up the acquaint- 
WX ance, met one evening to dis- 
hye cuss plans for self-improvement. 

% They were all busy women: one 
.a school-teacher, three engaged 
in office work, and three absorbed by domestic 
cares. They had seen several women’s clubs 
formed in their city, and had been invited to join 
some of them, but all these organizations required 
more time for the preparing of papers and topics 
than these seven young women could give. 
‘* Besides,” said the mother of three children, ‘‘I 
don’t feel a burning desire to know all about Greek 
architecture or the rise and fall of Rome. It’s all 
right if you have time to study about them and 
learn about the other things, too. But what I 
want to know most is about the other things.”’ 

A discussion of what was meant by ‘‘the other 
things” brought out the fact that what each 
young woman desired most was all-around 
information. The school-teacher expressed it 
this way: ‘‘My pupils are always asking me 
questions about the most ordinary things, and I 
invariably am obliged to reply, ‘Find out for 

ourself.’ I’m horrified to discover that while I 
ave expert knowledge on radicals and logarithms 
I have not as much general information as the 
most mischievous boy in the class ” 

‘*You’ve given the name for our club,” sang 
out one of the business women. ‘‘We’ll call it the 
‘Find-Out Club.’ ” 

And the ‘‘Find-Out Club” was promptly or- 
ganized. It had no officers nor dues, but it met 
one evening a week in a little alcove in the 
Public Library and devoted two hours to finding 
out the answers to a list of questions which each 
member brought in. In answering the questions 
it had free access to the encyclopedias, books of 
information, newspaper files and periodicals in 
the library, but often the members themselves 
could give one another the desired information. 


ax 


ACH member pledged herself to make a mem- 
orandum every time she said ‘‘I don’t know” 
during the week, and then make up these ‘‘I 
don’t knows” into a list of questions for the club 
meeting. Often one member would profit by the 
‘*T don’t knows” of another member, finding 
that she lacked the same information, although 
she had not realized it until it had been brought 
to her attention in this way. ‘The questions were 
not limited to any particular field, but were about 
everything and everybody under the sun. Some- 
times almost the entire two hours were given to 
looking up the meaning of words, ranging from 
‘‘Verve” to ‘‘Transcendentalism.” At another 
meeting the pronunciation of words would take 
up the greater part of the time. Household topics 
were often considered, the young women who 
were earning their own living seeking the infor- 
mation which their married friends could give. 

‘*How do you put bias bands on a skirt?” 
‘*What is the best way to iron a mohair skirt?” 
‘*How can you toast bread so that it will be crisp 
and not soggy?” were some of the household 
questions which were eagerly answered by the 
women who knew. 

On the other hand, questions that were put by 
the three housekeepers were often readily an- 
swered by the three business women. ‘‘How 
much does it cost to send a package by registered 
mail?” was one question. ‘‘ How do you telegraph 
money?” was another, and others were, ‘‘ What is 
an endowment insurance policy?” ‘‘In what 
Congressional district do we live?” and ‘‘What 
steps are necessary to obtain a copyright?” 

The school-teacher delighted to give informa- 
tion as to the real name of George Sand, the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ Black Pope,” and the 
translation of foreign phrases. She could also 
answer questions about the appearance and songs 
of birds, for ornithology was one of her hobbies; 
and she could often answer questions of history. 


ar 


UT there were many questions which no mem- 

ber of the ‘f Find-Out Club” could answer, and 
then books, newspaper files and periodicals were 
brought in from the library shelves and a search 
was made for the answers, which were read aloud 
clearly three times, so that all might understand. 
Some of the questions which required investiga- 
tion were: ‘‘Is there an inheritance tax, and 
what is it?” ‘‘Are there any free schools in the 
State for the deaf and dumb, and for the blind?” 
‘‘What is the story of Peer Gynt?” ‘Toward 
what religion is this country tending?” ‘‘What 
are a woman’s rights in the State in regard to 
willing away her property?” ‘‘How is the date 
for Easter determined?” ‘*What is unfair rail- 
road rebating?” ‘‘What is a clearing-house?” 

Many of these questions the members could 
easily have looked up for themselves, but they 
wanted to give one another the benefit of their 
ignorance, so to speak; so they carefully refrained 
from obtaining any light on the subjects until the 
club meeting. 

Learning the sources of information was one of 
the most valuable benefits of this club. Not only 
did its members become acquainted with what 
books, papers and periodicals to consult, but 
they also acquired a knowledge of what city, 
State and even National departments should be 
applied to for information. Unconsciously they 
labeled the authorities consulted and the various 
departments applied to, until they could tell at 
once the quickest way to obtain the information 
they were seeking. 

Once in every six meetings there was an inquiry 
about slang expressions, the young matrons wish- 
ing the information to aid them in translating the 
conversation of their young sons, the school- 
teacher in dealing with her pupils, and the busi- 
ness women because they constantly heard such 
terms in business life. 

The result of these meetings was that at the 
conclusion of the club year in the spring the 
seven young women had gathered a vast amount 
of general information which made them more at 
home in all kinds of society and with all sorts of 
people, and gave them an outlook beyond their 
daily duties. They parted for the summer with 
the determination to maintain the ‘‘Find-Out 
Club” so long as there were any ‘‘I don’t knows” 
left, realizing that this meant that the club would 
exist as long as its members did. 
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JQWNEYS 
CHOCOLATES 







































(°°) for Christmas and before | 


@ LOWNEY’S CHOCOLATES are offered in 
attractive packages of all kinds and in hundreds of 
varieties, from expensive cut glass trimmed with 
sterling silver down to pasteboard boxes prettily 
lithographed. All tastes are consulted in the 
packages, but the chocolates themselves are of the 
same uniform high quality whatever the container 
may be. We aim to give our customers the 
utmost value in quality of bonbons and let each 
customer decide for himself how much he will pay 
for the package. The value of the box is never 
taken out of the goods if they are Lowney’s. We 
manufacture our own chocolate, buy the best 
sugar and the costliest nuts, fruits and flavors, and 
in this way we know of our own knowledge that they 
are pure and of superfine quality, and that they 
are as wholesome as they are delicious. 


@. What other maker of bonbons can claim this honestly? 


Bon ‘Bons Cocoa and Chocolate 
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WALTER. M LOWNEY CO ‘BOSTON 
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%» SOUPS & 
PD a 


Are for those who know 
and appreciate that which 
is of real excellence. 




















Made of the clhioicest ma- 
terials, in clean kitchens 


by skilled and experienced 
chefs. 





A: New Book of Menus 


illustrated in colors and with 
recipes for preparing the 
various dishes specified. Just 
from the press— mailed free on 
request. 


d O Curtice Brothers Co. a (S 


Rochester, N. Y. 



















































For richness in Library 
Furnishing, the ‘‘GUNN’’ 
Sectional Bookcases are 
constructed to designs 
which give them a solid 
appearance. There are 
nounsightlyiron bandsto 
mar the beauty of the high 
quality of finish forwhich 
unn products have 
become justly famous. 
ey have such exclu- 
sive (patented) features 
asthe Roller-Bearing, 
Non-Binding, Remov- 
able Door, and are ab- 
solutely Dust-proof. 
unn sections may be 
purchased to accom- 
modate 20 or 20,000 
books according 
to the size of your 
library. 

Our new, com- 
plete catalogue, 
fully illustrated, 
willbe sent Free on 
receipt of a postal 
car request. 


Write Todayto 


The Gunn 
Furniture 
Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“You don’t get 


done when you buy 
unn”’ 


Pears 
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Cleanliness is a necessity | 


that knows a law— Pears’ 


Soap. 


Pears’ is both a law and | 


a necessity for toilet and 


bath. 


Sold everywhere. 








Get the od , Only One Genuine 
= ' ‘Trish Mail” 
ing 


The car everybody knows. 
Other cars are similar but zee 
areas good. Get the genuine. 
Insist on getting the car that 










says “‘/rish Mail" in plain 
letters on the seat. It's not 
an ‘‘Irish Mail’’ unless so 


marked. 





Don't accepta 
Patented WA, substitute. We will sell you 
Send for Catalog F°aRJ direct from factory at low- 

and be sure. 4 est factory prices if your 
dealer doesn't have it or doesn’t care to order it. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 458 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 





7 SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES: 
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| WHAT SUNSHINE 
HAS DONE 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-Genevral of the International Sunshine Society 

















The Blind Babies’ Home 


O MY DEAR READERS: I was ready to 
Tee up the Sunshine Society and let it die 

out when a suggestion came to me from 
Tue Lapries’ HoME JOURNAL that I might write 
a column on Sunshine each month for this maga- 
zine. Thatwasin1g00 We had then only avery 
few organized branches and no listed membership. 
Today we gladly take this sored to have a 
little jubilee in this three hundredth number, and 
to thank the readers of THE JOURNAL for their 
help in what we have been able to accomplish. 

Thousands of people have been good to us, 
and the general officers of the Society have stood 
by their posts through thick and thin, but our 
efforts would have been without avail had we not 
been supported by THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 

At this writing it is impossible to estimate our 
membership accurately. However, it is not 
stretching when we say we number over 300,000. 

It was through this column that I met and 
became acquainted with the ladies of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. Now they have there a 
| Sunshine Home for gentlewomen suffering with 
| rheumatism. 

Next came the beautiful work in Minnesota. 
The Society is incorporated, and owns a valu- 
able piece of lake property with well-built cot- 
tages equipped for fresh-air work. 

The work on the Isthmus of Panama which 
takes the place, in a degree, of the United 
Charities, came about through readers who wrote 
for instructions. 

Through you we have established many libra- 
ries. The largest one is at Kerrville, Texas. 

We must give you credit, too, for starting Sun- 
shine in Louisiana. Louisiana has shacks for 
consumptives, and on eleven acres of ground in 
the Pine Belt ‘‘Rest Cottages” have been built. 


OR soldiers, sailors, ‘‘shut-ins” and miners 

the great work we do depends entirely upon 
readers of ‘THE JOURNAL, for through them we 
not only hear of these persons, but also supply 
them with all kinds of Sunshine cheer. 

The Sunshine Rest Home in Knoxville came 
about through the responses of readers. 

A number of free beds in hospitals, homes 
and institutions is the result of correspondence 
with readers of this column. 

The other day in a public address Dr. Thomas 
Darlington, Commissioner of the Board of 
Health of New York City, said that Sunshine in 
establishing the Home for Blind Babies had dis- 
covered a new charity; adding that he had 
thought such a thing impossible in these proud 
days of civilization. I was happy to follow his 
speech and give proper credit to THE JOURNAL, 
for through this publication the Blind Babies’ 
Home, Nursery, Hospital and Kindergarten, at 
Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, has been aided by 
readers in every State in the Union. 

And now the first law has been made relative 
to proper provision for the care and support of 
blind babies under eight years of age. The 
Legislature of New York passed a law in April 
of this year permitting the City of New York to 
pay a dollar a day for the support of each one. 

The next important victory that occasioned a 
Sunshine jubilee was having the kindergarten of 
the Blind Babies’ institution made a public school. 
This is the only instance of the kind on record. 





i es greatest work we have undertaken, and it 

is still unfinished, is the establishing of the 
International Sunshine Sanitarium, Hospital and 
Rest Home located at Bensonhurst-by-the-Se a, 
Brooklyn. It is a one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
piece of property. When we have cleared off all 
debt and obligations the Society will own this 
magnificent block, and there will be a constant 
income from it for the Society with which to 
continue the work of spreading good cheer. In 
fact, through this column we have gained friends 
all over the world, and through it we want to 
keep these friends and make new ones. 

To THE Laptes’ HoME a? “One 
Kindness Club,’’ made up of readers who do 
not belong to any other branch, credit must be 
given for the main support of the Soc iety’s 
General Headquarters. Once a month a plea goes 
from the main office outlining the greatest needs, 
and every month the response is generous. 

We rejoice very much in this Jubilee Number 
of THE JOoURNAL—for what department could 
appreciate more the worth of the ccéperation of 
its readers? But the work still grows and there 
is much to do; and in thanking those for what 

| they have done I want to ask their continued 
interest and help for the future. 

Don’t you want to do some kind deed and join 
our ranks? Write me at 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, Sunshine Headquarters. I am full 
of ideas and I want your help to develop them. 

Faithfully yours for the spreading of Sunshine, 

















The Sunshine Sanitarium 








NOTE—The column of “Sunshine”? will be continued 
in The Journal during 1909 and will be a veritable 

clearing-house for kind deeds,’? with many suggestions 
for spreading good cheer. In addressing Mrs. Alden 
regarding Sunshine matters will our readers kindly bear 
in mind that invariably a stamp should be inclosed for a 
reply? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden has to answer corre- 
spondents at the expense of her work. 
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WHO LIKES JELL-O? 


The Women— There are several good reasons why it is the most 
popular dessert withthem. Inthe first place itcan be made in a minute. 
It can be served plain or made into the more or less elaborate forms seen 
on the tables of ‘‘demonstrators’’ in the big stores and described in the 
Jell-O Recipe Book; and the ease and economy with which the nicest of 
these can be made and the beauty of the finished dish, give the work a 
peculiar charm that every woman recognizes and enjoys. The making of 


JELL-O 


desserts is one of the delights of cookery. 
whatever the form of preparation; they are wholesome 
and healthful; they are economical—and the whole 
family hails their appearance with delight. 

Above all else as a source of satisfaction to the 
busy and tired woman is the recompense that comes 
with the knowledge that her work is appreciated. 

Full information regarding the preparation of JELL-O for 


the table and a large number of recipes are given in the New 
Illustrated Recipe Book, which will be sent on request. 


JELL-O is prepared in 7 choice flavors. 
It is clean and pure, is approved by pure food commissioners, 
and is sold by all good grocers. 10 cents a package. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 





They are delicious always, 









































Why prolong the quest— p 
You'll find no lovelier gift : 
than LIBBEY CUT GLASS? \ 


& = There’s a store in your town which sells 
Libbey Cut Glass — the world’s very best 
— but be sure that it is Libbey 
before you buy. The name . , 
Libbey is ’graven in the glass. . en) a 
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If Your 
Hose are 


Darned 


You will appreciate the 
comfort and feeling of sat- 
isfaction which comes 
from wearing hose that 
don’t wear through. 

Darnomore Hose are 
equally popular with men 
and women, and need not 
be darned within six 
months, because we guar- 
antee you against darning 
troubles, and give 
a new pair free if a 
hole appears. 


Warnomor e 


—Hose 


Are equal in appearance to the highest priced 
hose, last longer and cost you only $2.00 per box 
of six pairs. The quality and durability are un- 
usual as only the best yarns are used, dyed with 
nonfading colors, and treated with a process 
which gives them special strength and 
makes them soft and easy to the feet. 
‘“‘Darnomore’’ Hose for women, like 
silk hose, are shaped in the knitting 
instead of being stretched into shape 
on a board. 

Sold in Black, Tans and Grays, light 
and medium weights and white feet for 
men, medium weight only for women. 
Lisle silk sox in light weight, 

box of six for $3.00 
Order at your dealer’s or by mail. 


Sold only in six pair lots. Men's or 
women's sizes—$2.00 the box. 


Representatives Wanted 















The Darnomore Company, 
86 Worth St., NewYork. 




















Keep Your Sink Clean 


and Save Plumbers’ Bills 


Neat housekeepers everywhere 
need a sink strainer to keep the 
scraps from littering sinks and 
clogging drain pipes. Here is 
the only perfect sink 
strainer on the market. 
Made to hang on the 
corner of sink out of the 
e®\ way, yet always ready. 
\ Easily detached for 
emptying. Keeps the 
y hands from ever touch- 
ata ! ing the scraps. 


Mrs. Vrooman’s Sink Strainer 


is neat, durable and sanitary. Made in 
two sizes. Enameled, Japanned or plain 
tin. Prices 1oc to 50c. 


The “Androck” 
TOASTER 


Toasts bread evenly and 
quickly. Built on scientific principle. Im- 
possible for flame to set fire to bread. 
Practically indestructible. Price roc. 
















If either article is not on sale at your 
dealer’s, give us your dealer’s name ona 
postal and we'll see that you are supplied. 


ANDREWS WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Dept. A, Rockford, IIl. 
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by 
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proof, mar- 
proof, water- 
proof, Sub- 

» Ject it to the 


hardest usage. 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Walk over it, dance on it, move the fur- 

niture about on its surface. You may 

dent the wood but you can’t crack the varnish. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE PANEL 









finished with ‘*61'' Floor Varnish —test it for 
yourself, Your dealer should carry ‘‘61"" in 
stock — i t write us. ooklet free. 


75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Factories : 

NEW YORK BUFFALO 
LONDON PARIS 


ie 
PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. ’ C 
b 


CHICAGO {5 
HAMBURG “—*— 

















The Birge Wall Papers 


Are the hall-mark of style and taste, they 
give refinement and distinction to any 
room they are used in. They are adapted 
to all kinds of houses, and in all, express 
that taste which is never a matter of 
price but of knowledge and skill. 


Inquire of your decorator or write for booklet to 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO., 


AT EITHER 


Boston, New York, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, or London, Eng. 














I OME-MAKINGthe NEW PROFESSION 


1Sa70-page booklet, FREE. Home-study domestic science | 


surses. lorhome-makers, teachers and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 615 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. | 


A SELF-APPOINTED 


LIBRARIAN 
By Emma J. Carruth 


HE profession of librarianship is 
crowded, and the examination 
requirements for important posi- 
AW tions in this field prove a serious 
ef handicap to many who wish to 

Soe take up the work for a living. 
DELAINE This story of my success as a 
librarian may have some interest to other women 
similarly situated. I live in the country, where 
no library facilities exist. The village consists 
of only thirty houses, but scattered throughout 
the section are several hundred prosperous 
farmers at intervals of half a mile. Here I was 
brought face to face with the problem of mak- 
ing a living. 

I had always been an omnivorous reader, but 
various obstacles prevented my appointment as 
librarian in a distant town, and the idea occurred 
to me that I would appoint myself local libra- 
rian and start a circulating library of my own. 

Almost any one who enjoyed reading good 
books should be willing to pay a dollar a year 
to have a choice once a week of something really 
good. I presented this proposition first to my 
acquaintances, and found twenty willing to 
codperate with me. I was to call once a week at 
each house and exchange the book for a new one. 


got 


Y ONLY assets were an old family horse and 
carriage and fifty dollars in the bank; I spent 
twenty-five of this at once for good second-hand 
books which I secured at wholesale from a dealer 
in the city at the rate of twenty-five to seventy- 
five cents each. A few I bought direct from 
publishers, who were willing to clean out old 
stock at cost. Eventually I had fifty good novels 
and books of Nature, try, essays and travel. 
I had a system of exchange, and kept a ledger- 
account of all books borrowed. There was no 
profit in sight, but I looked to the future for that. 
I spent five dollars for printing circulars and 
cards, with commendations from my customers. 
These I judiciously distributed among various 
houses, and followed them up with: personal 
solicitation. 

Within a month I had added twenty sub- 
scribers to my list. This meant forty dollars a 
year. Not a very large return, and very little 
profit, but all business enterprises must have a 
beginning. 

I then added a periodical department, 
charging a dollar a year and guaranteeing a 
regular exchange of at least half a dozen good 
magazines. It took time to convince some of the 
value of this service, and I even offered to a 
few skeptical ones a month’s free trial, which 
invariably brought in the dollar. 

Some did not like to handle second-hand 
magazines, and I asked them to subscribe for 
their favorite periodicals through me. I not only 
secured the subscriptions for old periodicals, but 
induced many to try new papers and magazines; 
and this in time netted me a fair profit. 

Within a year I was taking subscriptions from 
one hundred customers; I had sixty-five regular 
subscribers for books and fifty for the magazine 
exchanges. I was still far from making a com- 
fortable living, but I considered that I had made 
a start which would justify me in going further. 

I spent twice as much the second year for books 
and magazines, and was prepared to give better 
service. 

Meantime the accumulating books and maga- 
zines were practically waste material, and I 
decided to sell these to my customers for a nomi- 
nal sum. I put the price of the old books down 
according to their value, but never below cost 
price. An eager response met this proposition; 
many were anxious to secure asmali home library, 
and most of my books sold for from twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents each; the magazines and 
weeklies sold for two, three and five cents each. 


oot 


HE third year a new solution of the problem 

occurred to me. The village in which I lived 
was small, but it had by no means a poor popu- 
lation; there was a certain local pride in the 
place. When in spite of my annual sales my 
magazines and books had accumulated I pro- 
posed to the town authorities to supply a public 
library with these, if a suitable building were 
given, with the privilege granted me of using it as 
my office and headquarters. 

This proposition was favorably received, and 
part of a store on the main street was turned over 
to me, wherein I installed myself. It was open 
from three in the afternoon until six. 

In short, the public library proved such a 
popular branch of my work that the town author- 
ities voted me a nominal salary of fifty dollars for 
the second year. The third year this sum was 
increased to one hundred dollars. 

But I do not depend wholly upon the public 
money, for I have two hundred subscribers on 
my list for books, one hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers for my magazine exchange, and I annu- 
ally collect upward of five hundred subscriptions 
for periodicals. 

And there are many other ways to increase 
the income by acting as traveling librarian and 
subscription agent. I have taken orders for 
many kinds of merchandise as well as for books 
and magazines. My customers frequently con- 
sult me about small purchases from the city, and 
I fill these orders on commission. I have sold 
some of them almost everything, from dresses 
and hats to furniture, pianos and bicycles. By 
constantly keeping alert I know what customers 
may want, and where best these wants can be 
purchased at the smallest price. 


ot 


THINK the great secret of my success is my 

ability to stick to it. My first year’s profits were 
too small to attract any one, and even my second 
year’s earnings were small. Had I become dis- 
couraged I should have thrown up a profitable 
and congenial business. I have seen it grow 
slowly but surely, and I see no reason why it 
should not continue to make me a fair living. 
Meanwhile, I am surrounded with books and 
magazines and have an opportunity to read and 
study such as I never had before. I work hard 
—very hard—sometimes; I travel in all sorts of 
weather. But taken altogether, I get out of it 
a vast amount of enjoyment, valuable experience 
and a living. 
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Petticoats 


No article of wearing apparel has ever attained 
such a vogue or claimed such a warm spot in the 
hearts of well-dressed women as Heatherbloom 
Petticoats. Heatherbloom has emancipated the 
wearers of silk petticoats, for Heatherbloom looks like 

silk, feels like silk, has all the swish of silk, wears 
three times as long and costs but a third as much. 


Twentieth Century petticoat economy is represented 
by Heatherbloom, for where a woman formerly owned 
but one of silk she can now own five of this marvelous 
fabric that will outsilk silk. ~~ 

All the leading stores are showing the smart new 
Heatherbloom styles in all colors, stripes, plaids and 

silk-embroidered designs. Elaborateness of workmanship 
determines the price— $2 to $8. 


Heatherbloom is of but One Quality 
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This silk label 


appears in the 


waistband of 









eA, 


every petticoat 























Heatherbloom by the yard—40 cents, 
and every yard guaranteed. 





Displaces silk for numberless lining purposes. As a fabric for 
drop-skirts and underlining is unsurpassed. 


Lining counters everywhere; 150 shades. 


en ee ee 


One Quality only. Heatherbloom on every yard. 


(Hydegrade) 


The Most Popular of Linings 


If a fabric is wanted for a garment lining, a petticoat, a house or 
dressing gown, household draperies, foundations, pillow-covers, 
or in fact for any lining use, ask for ‘‘ Hydegrade”’ and you will be 
shown the most comprehensive line of quality fabrics ever sold 
under one trademark name. ‘‘Hydegrade’’ stands for highest 
quality, and for the purpose for which each fabric is intended no 
other material is its equal. There’s a weave, a weight, a color, for 

every want. Ask to see the new satin weaves in extra light werght. 






















15c to 45c a yard and 
every yard guaranteed. 





One hundred shades — 36 inches wide. 
Look for Hydegrade on the selvage. 


Send for series of souvenir postals, free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York — Chicago 


Makers of 
Hydegrade Fabrics 
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will most satisfactorily meet your 
china requirements,. whether 
they be an elegant wedding gilt, 
an attractive service to add charm 
and individuality to your table, 
or effective ornaments for the 
side-board, plate rail,. or parlor 
cabinet. 

’ Pickard China is for sale at high- 
class jewelers, art stores, and the 
great metropolitan stores of en- 
viable reputation. 

Request our brochure ‘‘Over 
the Phone’’,—the interesting 
story of the monogram set given 
a June. Bride. 

If your dealer does not sell 
Pickard China write for the ad- 
dress of a dealer who does. 


W. A. PICKARD 
RAVENSWOOD 
Chicago : Minots 
































dainty 
women, 
men of affairs 
and any one who 
appreciates a pen 
that can be safely carried 
in a lady’s purse, or a 
gentleman’s vest pocket. 
it is spotless as it don’t 
leak in any position. It is 
the last word in fountain 
pens—send for particulars. 
The regular Paul E. Wirt Foun- 
tain, always ready, always 
writes. Positively the best for 
30 years. Sold by best dealers. 
Catalog of 100 styles and prices 
on request. Address 
Box G 35 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 








































A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 





The only garment 


ERFECT Form that, without artifi- 
il ~ CORSET COMBINED cial attachments, 


proeweee the high 
yust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand. 
Thousands of women 
recommend it. 


No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back nat- 
urally and expands 
the chest. 

There is no sub- 
stitute. Ask your 
dealer for‘‘SAHLIN,’’ 
which is your guar- 
antee. Wewillsend 
direct if he cannot 

Ne : supply you. Money 
No nooks ~~ PATD -NoryeLETS refunded if not per- 

NO STRINGS NOHEAVS STEELS _fectly satisfactory. 

Comes in high, medium high, or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure and bust measure 
desired and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


Ask for Free Fashion Booklet full of interesting information 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


afin? 








——— ZNO CLASPS 














Comfort, ease and trimness 
are assured to every owner 
of this neck wear set. It in- 

cludes six pieces — 3 Collar 

Supporters (any length or- 
dered, from 2% in. to 5 in. 
high); 1 Jabot Pin; 1 large Tie 
Shield; 1 small Tie Shield. All 
fine Fiberloid, neat, wash easily. 
This complete set, in either black or 
10c white, sent postpaid on receipt of ten 
cents in silver or stamps. 
One of these sets makes a highly 
appreciated little gift. How 
many sets may we send you? 


PARIS NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
118Spring St. ,New York City 
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HOW ONE GIRL LIVED 
FOUR LIVES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


was a most moody, changeable and unaccount- 
able creature. Certain it is that no one who 
was not told ever suspected that Miss Beauchamp 
was in reality three girls. All three of the girls 
were uncommonly quick and clever, and all 
three were as reticent and as proud as they 
were clever. Of course, she surprised her 
friends by the quick change of her moocds— 
from the gravest to the gayest. But then, are 
not all mankind subject to mocds? As a matter 
of fact, not a few of us have just as many differ- 
ent people as Miss Beauchamp. The only dif- 
ference is that, whereas we are able to control 
our moods, Miss Beauchamp’s disease made her 
mocds distinct, so that they lived separate lives 
and intensified their different characteristics. 

In this story we are behind the scenes, so to 
speak, and see the actual personalities at work 
which outwardly appeared only as moods. 

To Doctor Prince the all-important question 
was which personality was the real Miss 
Beauchamp? He was inclined to think it was 
BIV. ‘‘She can’t be real, and act as she does,” 
Sally protested. This did not please BIV. She 
called Sally a mere delirium. The situation had 
its humors in the fact that both were secondary 
personalities. But humor was far outweighed by 
tragedy, for each felt herself to be the one wholly- 
real Miss Beauchamp, and in point of fact had 
more will and intelligence, more vivacity and 
joy in life, than nine out of ten of this world’s 
people who are most clearly real. 


“Sally” Made the Others “See Things” 


FTER a while a new revelation came to the re- 
sourceful Sally—she found a means by which 
she could read the thoughts of BIV. And most 
amazed she was at what she found! Instead of 
the cold, unfeeling person B IV pretended to be 
she discovered a deep, wily, impassioned nature. 
BIV made no concealment of the fact that 
she intended to kill Sally. She would take her 
away into the country, far from Doctor Prince, 
and there extinguish her by a method of her own. 
Sally was on her guard. She would show how 
serious even a delirium might become. Now 
Sally, like other deliriums, had the power of 
making both BI and B IV have hallucinations. 
What happened Doctor Prince records in the 
words of BIV. 

One night she had finished brushing her hair. 

“*T stooped to change my gh il when, with a 
sudden shock of horror, I saw directly facing me 
at the other side of my room my own feet. They 
were white and shining. . . . At once I was 
conscious of pain in my legs below my knees, and 
of a feeling that my feet were gone. My legs seemed 
to end in stumps, and I instinctively leaned forward 
to protect them with my hands, keeping my eyes 
fixed on my feet opposite tome. The next moment 
I realized that this,too, was a device of Sally’s. 
. . . ‘It is only Sally,’ I said; ‘it is only Sally.’ 
Yet I could not move nor take my eyes from those 
feet. I had an agonizing desire to touch them and 
convince myself that they were not real. Satie 
Finally, making a great effort, I threw myself on 
the floor and dragged my body across the room. I 
brought myself near enough to touch the feet. 
They were bloody. I had only to stretch out my 
hand, but my courage failed, they were so ghastly. 
I waited — it seemed hours; I could only look at 
them, Then, making a supreme effort to touch, 
ever so lightly, the nearer one, I found my fingers 
stained with blood —and fainted, or changed —I 
do not know which.” 

This is a single instance of horrors and tor- 
tures with which Sally strove daily and nightly 
to assert her supremacy. But BIV was game. 
Exhausted from lack of rest and sleep she still 
insisted that she would eventually kill Sally. 

The intellectual B IV had been reading a book 
on art which was illustrated with nude figures. 
This was offensive to Sally, and she arranged 
to teach BIVafewlessons. Doctor Prince de- 
scribes what happened: 

‘*Onenight IV awoke to find herself perched upon 
a shaky structure composed of a couch, two chairs 
and a dress-suit case. She was stark naked, and in 
an attitude as if posing forastatue. Her limbs fixed, 
as if by some occult power, unable to move hand or 
foot, she was entirely helpless, save for the power of 
speech, which would ill have served her under the 
circumstances. She could not call for help, for what 
a spectacle she presented !”’ 


To Sally it was literally a tooth-and-nail en- 
counter. One of her peculiarities was that she 
had no bodily feeling, except under hypnotism. 
So Sally would come to the surface, scratch her 
arms, bathe them in alcohol and lemon juice, 
and then retire and call back BIV. BIV was so 
sore that she could not bear to be touched. It 
was this that brought B IV to submission—and 
to Doctor Prince. 


She was Ready to Commit Suicide 


OW, of course, the logic of the case to Doctor 

Prince was that Sally should be subjected. 
Gullible child that she was, she believed that 
Doctor Prince could etherize her without killing 
the rest of the ‘‘family.” After a long and very 
serious talk he threatened this, and left her for 
an hour in his office to make her decision. When 
he got back she was gone, but had left this note: 


“*T have thought it all over, and decided that you 
may etherize me and close my eyes again. I will 
come and let you do it tomorrow — but please do 
not talk.”’ 


The tender, childlike heart of Sally was broken. 
‘““She was ready to commit suicide,’ writes 
Doctor Prince, ‘‘to give up all the fun, the frolics, 
the sunshine of life; but her sorrow should be 
her own. It must not be talked about; that she 
could not bear.” 

Sally did not come the next day. Doctor 
Prince saw her by accident. Before people died, 
she explained, there were many things to do. 
She wrote her last will and testament, and her 
opinions about her various acquaintances. Then 
she gathered together her ‘‘personal” posses- 
sions—the little things, as Doctor Prince ex- 
plained to me, which had been given her at 
Christmas by his few intimates who knew her just 
as Sally. She put these in a box, together with 
her testament and the last chapter of her auto- 
biography, and, going for her last beloved walk 
far out in the country, buried them in a secret 
place in the woods, where, no doubt, they remain 
to this day, for they have never been found. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 69 
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THE NEW STYLE 


‘Anthony’ Bag 


is made from our special imported goat skin, a soft, 
pliable leather of great durability. Made in the 
new Fall shades of black, brown, tan, red, green, 
grey and navy blue, the genuine “Anthony ” forms 
the most stylish and up-to-date hand bag of the 
season, and being soft throughout, is adapted to 
many uses, being the most practical hand bag 
ever designed. Made in three sizes. Small size, 


7% x 8%, price $1.25. 


The Genuine 


“Anthony” “Anthony” Collar Box 


Shopping Bag 


Our Special 








ow 


is a most appropriate gift for father or brother. It is made 

finest imported goat skin, in all colors, and lined with 
the new silkette. Holds a dozen collars easily and keeps 
them clean and fresh. Price $1.50. No taveler should be 


without one. 


a WIN 


The Genuine 


“Anthony” Belt 





is a stiff-bottomed bag made from the same material nicely 2 
lined with silkette, and in the same colors of leathers as above. , ? ; 

It forms a practical and beautiful shopping bag, and is very is especially curved to give the figure that neat appearance 
useful. No gift could be more appreciated by the woman which the shirtwaist demands. ade in same colors as the 
of choice tastes than either of these bags. ade in three bags. Sizes 24 to 30 inches, 50c. Extra sizes, black 
sizes. Best selling size, 9x9'4. Price $2.50. only, 32 to 36 inches, $1.00. 

Genuine “Anthony” goods bear our label for your protection. Insist upon seeing it. The 
best dry goods stores carry a full line of “Anthony” leather goods. If you cannot secure 
what you want, send us dealer's name and price of article and color desired, and we will 
mail it, postpaid, in U.S. or Canada, on receipt of postal order. Each article comes packed 
. ~ . e é ” 

ina separate box. Should you, at any time, purchase any genuine “Anthony” goods 


that are unsatisfactory, send same to us, and we will cheerfully refund the price to you. 


Send for Catalogue of all genuine “Anthony” Leather Goods. 


|ANTHONY MFG. CO., LYNN, MASS. 

















With the Real 


Six Months 


Guarantee R712 


Six pairs of Everwear hose must wear 6 months. 
If a hole should develop anywhere in any pair 
during that time, we give you a new pair free. 
That's the only condition upon which they’re sold, 
And mighty few are returned, because they are 
made to live, and do live the life of this guarantee. 
Tell youwhy. We use only the finest Yarn of extra 
strength and wearing quality. Then by a special 
knitting process we give extra strength to the heel 
and toe, which does xot permit these parts to become 
bulky or stiff. The colors are absolutely fast —they are 
seamless, and fit perfectly. They’re not only the best hose 
you can buy, but the most comfortable, neatest, most stylish. 














Everwear Hose for ladies in— Egyptian Cotton — $2.00 a box. Colors, black, 
black with white feet, and tan. Silk Lisle —§$3.00 a box. Colors, black 
and tan. 

Men's Half Hose in Egyptian Cotton—two weights — light and medium — 
2.00 a box. Colors, black, black with white feet, blue, steel gray, 
light and dark tan. Silk Lisle —two weights, Summer and Fall — 
$3.00 a box. Colors, black, blue, light and dark gray, tan, cham- 
Pagne, green and burgundy. 

Both Men's and Women’s Hose are sold in boxes of six pairs 
only — one size to a box — solid or assorted colors as desired. 
Order 6 pairs today. Ask your dealer. If he hasn't them 
he can get them. If he refuses send us the price, stat- 
ing size and kind — weight—and colors desired, and 
we'll send them express paid to any part of the 
United States. 










EVERWEAR 
HOSIERY COMPANY 
Dept. 19 
MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 
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Get a Tyden Table-Lock 





with your dining table by insisting on your 
: dealer selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table 


which is fitted with a celebrated Tyden Patent 
Table-Lock without extra charge. 





\Ve guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Table if it is locked will never spread 
ap wrt at the bottom of pedestal. 

Ii draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 

vether from inside and holds them together 

vith one hook so the center cannot sag. 


The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table. 


As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
und hope it will be all right. 

| Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 
surpassing workmanship, made in oak and 
mahogany, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 

Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 
designs in dining tables. It also shows our latest 
success, the combination table that extends to 
72 ine hes and locks without opening the pedestal. 

Buy a guaranteed table. The only one is the 
Hastings, marked like this. 

) now in use. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hastings Table Co., Dept.T, Hastings, Mich. 














BISHOP FURNITURE CO. °°" 


Ship anywhere ‘On Approval,” allowing 
furniture in your home five days, to be 
returned at our expense and money re- 
funded, if not perfectly satisfactory and 
all you expected. 

We Prepay Freight toall points 
east of the Mississippi River and 
Huh of Tennessee line, allow- 
ing freight that far toward 
ot beyond, 

We furnish Homes, Clubs, 
Hotels, Y. M. C. A. and other 
; ieee wee 













A = 
sale 
prices 





"$29. 75. 








buys a ‘‘ Bishop’’ Cot- buys this hand-j 
on Felt Mz at ress. Sells Some High Grade 
at $15.00 elsewhere. Buffet No. 573( worth 
$55.00). Mz ade of 
select Quartered Oak 
A in any finish desired. 
lLength50in. French 
Bevel Mirror 46x16 
in. Our FREE cata- 
log shows Sideboards 
and Buffets from 
$11.75 to $137.00. 
Our Free Catalog 
shows over 1000 pieces 
of fashionable Fur- 
niture. Everything 
Colonial style Brass Bed from the cheapest 














iys this beautiful 





(worth $45.00). It has massive thatis goodtothe best 
continuous pillars Zin. in diameter. Height made. It posts you 
of head 59 in. Our FREE catalog shows 0n Styles and prices, 


Iron and Brass Beds from $2.25 to $60.00 Write for it to-day. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 13-25 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











DOES YOUR HUSBAND 
LIKE WAFFLES FOR 
BREAKFAST? 


Nothing could be nicer for the 
morning meal than rich, crisp 
golden waffles served with 
real maple syrup. It’s easy and 








t economical to bake them on 

) e 
Griswold’s 
“American” 


7 Waffle Iron 


/ — the best for home use. 

Extra heavy pans prevent scorched or 
doughy waffles. Wooden handles pre- 
vent burnt fingers. Patent ball socket 
permits turning pans without lifting. 
Patent ring catches all grease and batter. 


lealer eryuwhere. Copy of our book of 
and Batter Cake Recipes free on request. 


THEGRISWOLD MFG. CO.., Erie, Pa. 
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[LUSTR-ITE Nitin 


“THE DAINTY LITTLE CAKE” 


) Used by 90% ofthe Profession 


brilliant, extremely rapid and last- 
P olis h forthe finge 2rnails, used with 











2 : 





dealers, or 


*. or vithout buffer. No dust, pumice or - 
Brease, Guaranteedabsolutely harmless. — 
sa ” Price 25 cents per box 
Shae *y requ the three samples of our manicure 
ies, together with Booklet, ““Well-Kept 
Valle. A full line of Lustr-ite su ipplies sold by all 


Floridine Manufacturing Co. 
41 Franklin St., New York 


) 
} 














HOW ONE GIRL LIVED 
FOUR LIVES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


Then Sally wrote to Doctor Prince: 

‘* Please close my eyes again, Dr. Prince, with the 
ether. I thought you would do it today, but I 
couldn’t come. I’m not jealous now. I just want 
my eyes closed. I’m all squeezed.” 


Again she wrote: 


““T want to be etherized and have my eyes closed 
again. Please do it. I shall have to get the stuff 
myself if you don’t.’ 


Of course Doctor Prince had not the power 
that Sally imagined. 

It was in a different way that Sally was ‘‘sent 
back to where she came from.” One of the 
means by which Doctor Prince had hoped to 
reunite this most distracted family was by fusing 
B I and BIV under hypnotism. But B IV de- 
spised the meek and lowly BI, and BI was 
shocked by the hard selfishness of BIV. Both 
resisted, and the treatment was never more than 
partly successful. ' Long ago it had occurred to 
Doctor Prince that B II, if she could be waked 
from the subconsciousness, might prove to be 
the real Miss Beauchamp. how id herself, aided 
by her feminine intuitions, had arrived ‘at this 
conclusion independently, and, in an amiable 
and helpful mood, had told of her pti 
But every effort to get BII’s eyes open had 
failed. Sometimes she woke as B I and some- 
times as BIV. 

Now came a startling discovery. Sally herself 
was the barrier! When Doctor Prince would 
command B II to wake as herself, Sally, firmly 
entrenched within, would give a counter sug- 
ager 3 “No! Wake as B I,” she would say; 

‘*‘No! Wake as BIV!” 

"The truth was that, as Doctor Prince discov- 
ered by chance, B IV and Sally were at last work- 
ing together. BIV had been invited to take a 
trip to Europe; and, having failed to subdue 
her ‘‘delirium,” had agreed, in consideration of 
Sally’s aid in her plan, to share with her half of 
Miss Beauchamp’s time and half of her money. 
To this end they had made a formal treaty—to 
imprison B I forever and keep B II from respond- 
ing to Doctor Prince’s commands to open her eyes. 


“Psychological Murder” Had to be Done 


HANCE brought the means of circumventing 
this plot. Like most dissociated personali- 
ties, Sally was at times subject to hallucinations. 
One day she took Doctor Prince for Walter 
Jones, and before he could disabuse her she 
revealed to him a certain secret with regard to 
that hapless lover. Doctor Prince was quick to 
see his advantage. He had little trouble in con- 
vincing the gullible Sally that she had put it in 
his power to send the man she loved to State’s 
prison. And he convinced her that if she was 
liable to make such revelations she had no right 
to be loose and free in the world. The childlike 
heart was filled with anguish and contrition. 
She submitted to his will in order to save the 
man she loved. 

To Doctor Prince what he had to do was mur- 
der—he calls it ‘‘psychological murder.” No 
one can read the long story of his experiences 
with Sally and not feel that her wonderful elfish 
strangeness and her still more wonderful human 
nature must have called forth every feeling of 
friendly affection, every instinct of protection. 
Of all the ‘‘family” Doctor Prince liked Sally 
best. Yet above everything was his duty as a 
physician, as a healer and a preserver of life. So 
one day he gave the fatal hypnotic command, 
and, as he expected, this time B I1—the real 
Miss Beauchamp—opened her eyes. 

Henceforth the cure progressed surely. BI 
and BIV were obliged, in spite of themselves, to 
accept each other. T heir re spective weaknesses 
vanished and their virtues gained strength. Sally 

-though not without many a lingering protest 
still—sank gradually back to where she had 
come from, as a dryad might mournfully fade 
into the heart of an oak. 

The letter printed with this article is in the 
original handwriting of Sally. It is a letter that 
she wrote Doctor Prince when she was far gone 
—almost vanished. It begins in childish capitals, 
which was the best she could do when she felt 
“*squeezed.”’ At times it rises to a command of 


cursive characters, and then sinks to the feeble 


capitals. The reason she didn’t want Doctor 
Prince to talk French is because it excluded her 
eager but ignorant self from the conversation. 
Sally was a woman to the last! 


“DON’T TALK FRENCH TO (Miss Beau- 
champ); I DON’T LIKE IT I WANT YOU TO 
TALK TO ME. I WANT to stay always. You 
did say you liked me best, and you did say you 
wanted me to stay. Last year you said it and it 
wasn’t true, for you try all the time to make me 
squeezed. You are cross with (Miss Beauchamp) 
and bothered by those hallucinations. IF L[HADN’T 
TOLD YOU EVERYTHING ABOUT (BI and B 
IV) YOU COULDN’T HAVE CURED HER OR 
WRITTEN ANY BOOK OR PAPER. I've donea 
lot of things for you,and yousend meaway. Aren’t 
you sorry ?”’ 


Today Miss Beauchamp is a Happy Woman 


IS some years ago that Sally was squeezed 
back and out, and she has never been heard 
from since even as a subconscious personality. 

When Doctor Prince succeeded in bringing the 
real Miss Beauchamp to the surface for good, 
there came the task of building up her health. 
Meanwhile he was writing his book, ‘‘The 
Dissociation of a Personality,’’ about her case. 
She herself read the proofs and corrected certain 
details, for she was in possession of the memories 
of all her personalities. Doctor Prince is a most 
able and practiced writer; but a woman who was 
familiar with the case told me that in not a few 
instances Miss Beauchamp gave a finish to his 
sentences which they had not possessed 

When the book was published she showed it to 
the man of her heart. He was undismayed by 
her story, and they were most happily marric d. 

Today the real Miss Beauchamp is a happy, 
whole woman. 

One thing makes it easier to think of Sally’s 
fate: the young woman whom we have called Miss 
Beauchamp has now what she did not have before 
—frequent moods of cheer and frolic, and there 
are times, Doctor Prince says, when her face is 
illumined by a twinkle in her eyes and the 
wreathing of smiles upon her lips. 
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An Ideal Christmas Present for Your Wife 


THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 


The Only Thoroughly Efficient and Strictly Sanitary 
Cleaning System the World Has Ever Known 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Operated by Hand 
Price $25 


“It Eats Up the Dirt” 


Or with Electric Motor 
Price $55 or $60 


The Greatest Event in the History of Household Economy 
Since the Appearance of the Sewing Machine 


Broom and brush remove only surface dirt. | 


The carpet-sweeper is the least thorough of all. 
Carpets, rugs, furniture, draperies, etc., foul 


with pulverized street dirt, breed germs and | 


quickly are ruined. 

Vacuum cleaning is Sanitary Science’s solution 
of thecleaning problem. Hithertoits splendid ad- 
vantages could be had only by installing acostly 
power plant or the even more costly inethod of 
hiring men who operate wagon gas engines. 

Thus a strong demand arose for «1 machine 
that would make Vacuum Cle: aning thoroughly 
practical and possible for all. ‘he IDEA 


VACUUM CLEANER is the answer. 


The IDEALVACUUM CLEANER contains all 
the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning 
System. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily 
carried about. Geursten either by hand or 
little motor connected with any electric light 
> No strength or skill of any kind 
need 

T . “DEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the first 


| really scientific application of the Vacuum 


Cleaning principle. It is of the strongest 
metal construction throughout. It always 
works easily, and always is reliable. Neat, 
compact, firm and strong to endure, it is built 


| for hard and lasting service, 


Important to Every Woman 


You know how much of your time and strength are given in the attempt to keep 


things clean. If you employ servants, 


to clean thoroughly. 


you know how hard it is to get them 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER frees cleaning of all its painful toil and 


drudgery. 


If servants work with it at all, they must do thorough work. It 


means contented servants, and leaves them, as well as mistresses, with more 


time and strength for other tasks. 


With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose 
against whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every particle of dirt, 
dust and grit on the object, in the object, and under the object, is sucked into the 
hose. And along with the dirt go germs, moths, vermin — nothing can escape 


that suction force. 


It is the only really dustless system, 


No More Ripping Up or Tearing Down 


All the terrors and confusion of special housecleaning times abolished 
Nothing has to be taken up and beaten. The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
thoroughly renovates every time it cleans. It cleans and renovates carpets, 
rugs and matting without their being taken from the floor. It cleans and 
renovates upholstered furniture without its being taken apart. It cleans and 
renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down. 


Get a Machine Now 


The price of The Ideal Vacuum 
Cleaner, shipped direct to you, is 
$25, fully equipped for operation 
with nozzle for general carpet or rug 
cleaning. Special nozzles tor spec ial 
purposes at low cost. 

The machine quickly pays for itself many 
times over. In the wear and tear on your 
furnishings, it will save you; in time, 

labor, strength and health, it will save 
you You can't afford not to have it. 
Send money to-day by Postal or Ex- 
press Money Order, Draft or Regis- 
tered Mail. Illustrated booklet free. 


Your Protection 

Every machine is guaranteed. Give 
ita trial for a week. If it does not 
do the work let us know and your 
money will be returned. 

We ask merely that you give us a 
chance to prove that our perfect little 
machine gives, in general, more satis- 
factory service, month in and month 
out, than any other means or system 
of utilizing the great Vacuum Clean- 
ing principle. 


If you desire an electric machine, the price is $55.00 for direct current, or $60.00 for alternating 
current motor, State whether your lighting current is direct or alternating, and also give voltage. 


The American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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Fifty Years Qua 


_SKates 


catalogue 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 





$53 THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


84-86 Chambers St., New York 
8 Long Lane, E. C., London 
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ALFRED H.SMITH Co., 84 CHAMBERS StT..N.Y 
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GEORGE [ig WHAT A PIANO-PLAYER AV cui de to piano bitivine 
— [=| CAN AND CANNOT DO o 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


| 
| 


Like the piano, every composition has also its 1 1 > 
limitations a to the range of its emotions and At last, a plain, simple and accurate guide to 
their artistic expression. The aye in this direc- 
tion I threw out before may now be amplified by | . . ee " 
discussing a very common error which underlies } pian O buy 1 ng h as been 1ssu ed. 
the matter of conception. It is the error of infer- | 
ring the conception of a composition from the | 
‘name of its composer; of thinking that Beethoven | 
has to be played thus, and Chopin thus. No | 


error could be greater! . | After reading this little book anyone can be 


True, Every Great Composer has his own | F ‘ 
style, his habitual mode of thought-development, , 
his personality-revealing lines. But it is equally sure that he know S the 1m portant things to 
true that the imagination of all gfeat composers 
was strong enough to absorb them as completely ° ° ° ~ 
in their own creation as the late Pygmalion was consider In selecting a pian O. 
absorbed in his Galatea, and to lure them, for | 
the time being, completely away from their habits 
of thought and et they often pp 
the willing servants of the new creature of their | ° 
own fancy. Thus we find some of Beethoven’s | O ur §6 > rown “is Pian oO Was used by the au thor 
works as romantic and fanciful as any of | / ) 
Schumann’s could be, while some of the latter’s | 
works show at times a good deal of Beethovenish 


| classicity. It is, therefore, utterly wrong to | In his work, as an example of perfect plano 


approach every work of Beethoven with the pre- 


Let us Send You a | conceived idea that it must be “‘deep” and . . ° ° 
i: Mente FREE (02; | “majestic.”or, it the work be Chopin's, that it construction, and we are distributing the booklet 
a : | must run over with sensuousness and ‘‘feeling.” | 5 
How would such a style of rendition do, for 
insti 7 e Pc aise, ¢ $5 C -ve > « > ' > > > . 
ee oe fee ae, | Tee to anyone who will send name and address, 
| other hand, how would the stereotyped, aca- | 
demic manner of playing Beethoven suit his | 


« 





i, with a perfume so divinely |, 
si): .« fragrant that it will give your 
*)-"* toilet all the subtle witchery of 


<,2-— individual charm. 
fh SIN) 


\ Triumph Violet Triumph Rose Concerto in G—that poetic presage of Chopin? 
as ; bl | ° ° ° es, ° ‘ 
25 oer of May sear: A Every Great Master has Written some works | b ou wi ll fi n d it in terestin £ an d inst ructl ve 
Nn Cc f he abo m that are, and some that are not, typical of him- | 
“4 Pies. = FP asad ioe te auallny that self. In the latter cases the master’s identity 
ry won George Lorenz highest honors 


reveals itself only to an eye that is experienced | i di 
enough to detect it in the smaller, more minute | ca Ing. 


uf at five French and American exposi- ) A 1 r 
traits of his style. Such delicate features, how- | 


ral a tions. Fill in coupon below and mail 











4 po eo 10¢ to ad ae pees ever, must be left in their discreet nooks and 
BM: ana package. phe Free Atomizer niches; they must not be clumsily dragged into ' y 
et to will be given for your dealer's name. the foreground for the sake of a traditional ren- Let us tell you how you can buy a Crown 
TH ARINS. —<i,hccasscuswo edd << ta) a re | dition of the piece. That sort of ‘‘reverence” is ): ° : 
Jese23 hee ae | bound to obliterate all the peculiarities of the Piano in your own home as easily and as 
ti b e George Lorenz Company | particular, non-typical composition. It is not =, 4a a : Phd 
jy i New York, N.Y. Ji | reverence, but fetishism. Justice to the com- satisfactorily as if you were here in person. 
5 Enclosed find 10c for trial bottle of y) | poser means justice to his works: to every work / 
SS (oa | in particular. And this justice we cannot learn 
\\. perfume and One Free Atomizer. »\, | from the reading of his biography, but by regard- 
} igs tesa bay ing every one of his works as a separate and 
~ ~ 4 ‘ ° * . $ 
, ~ “\} | complete entity, as a perfect, organic whole, of 
Address VW which we must study the general character, the C O e 6 . Nn C O mM Pp a n y 
Dealer's N NY special features, the form, the manner of design, 
scsi dermis i i the emotional course and the trend of thought. 
Add — 
— The Worship of Names, the unquestioning Zi 5 Wa bash Av enue 
acquiescence in traditional conceptions—these 
are not the principles which will lead an artist 
into his own. It is rather a close examining of 


every popular notion, a severe testing of every | Chicago 
tradition by the touchstone of individual think- 
ing, that will help an artist to find himself and to 
see with his own eyes what he does see. | 
Thus we find that, in a certain constructive 
9 ° . meaning, even reverence for the composer is not | 
Don t Let Prej udice without boundaries; though these boundary lines | 
“ | are drawn here only to secure the widest possible | 
Keep You from Profit freedom of interpretation within their confines. | 
| To reconcile his untrammeled freedom of ex- 
We make skirts—the best skirts that skill, pains- |] | pression with his respectful regard for the various 
taking and experience can possibly turn out. We |} | kinds of boundaries I have mentioned is, and _ | 
sell them under a positive guarantee to fit and be | must ever be, the chiefest task of the artist. It 
satisfactory in every detail or money refunded. | is a problem to the solution of which a great 
! 
| 

















From Factory to Home at 
Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at 
our expense if not satisfactory. 


Mind vou, our skirts are not sold from stock. but Ye ge apes Ps . ‘ 
phi Fue 8° 7 ra word of Goethe may well be applied. Speaking 
of the development and assertion of individu- 
ality, he said: 


every separate garment is made to the individual 
measure of its purchaser. Perhaps you have 
never bought goods by mail, or maybe you have 
and found your dealings unsatis- 
factory. If you order from us, 
we will guarantee to save you 
from 20% to 33% and to give 
you a far better skirt than 


wicetwe meses || AS AN ACTOR SEES 
any material, in any style, ~AAK 
| WOMEN 


to order only. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

























“ Confined to outward, 
Boundless to inward,”’ 


The secret of ten years’ success is— 


More than one hundred thousand customers 


a or oe ie 2 sores, satisfied with our high grade furniture. 


modgrated sheath effect on left 
side. Fancy fold trims the bot- 


tom. Buttons ornament the left Write for our catalogue of library, parlor, hall, dining-room 


hip, front and tabs. Plaited and bed-room furniture. 


| 
| 
| 
| ostracized by society and deemed ‘‘ beyond the 

back. A stylish dressy garment. | j if 
| 


pale.” Her life might be stainless, but the term 
‘actress ”” had a sinister meaning among the very 
social classes who today are perfectly willing to 
open their doors and shower upon her a wealth 
of adulation. Of course, I am here approaching 
the dangerous ground of advocating the stage as 
a woman’s life-work. But I don’t advocate it. 


Made of good quality Chiffon 
Panama: Black, Blue 
and Brown. Price $6.98 
Fine Imported French Serge 
Black, Blue and 00 
Brown, Price $8. 
Imported French Voile in 
black only —trimmed 


with satin folds 
and fan. Price $8.75 


Send for our catalogue, let us know your need. We cer- 


The cream of furniture designs of the world brought to 
your home if you address us No. 66 Fulton St. 


Enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps to cover partial cost of mailing. 





Pp eee COT ETE LE LLOLE 
M1 hide le inistal ad) aibalie 


reetekineb’ Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Far be it From Me to Urge young women who 
imagine that they are histrionically endowed to 

















matinée that has inspired her with a wish to go 
upon the stage, and who in vision sees herself 
a successful actress, I can only cry in earnest 
warning: ‘‘Don’t.” The best course for such a 
girl is not to go on the stage, but absolutely to — 
renounce playgoing for a year or more. In my , ce a=, the house in many ways—best 

professional casaat of more than twenty-five bs eee Nees 10-908 jelly ahanses yng <r 

| years I have already seen more shipwrecks on \ . WAN a lg Ba tf he eatin yo 
the theatrical shores than I wish to remember. SX pu 


put into the wash boiler 
Ambition for the stage begins in nine cases out \ Se eS makes the workeasier HARTSHORN 


Pure, Refined 





Put up in oil, also tasty sauces—Tomato, Mayon- 


tainly can save you money and you run ee am Fale enter a profession that is already overcrowded = : i alan i aaa 
es oe oor Sets: Weis we todey ig st er with incompetence. For one success—one gen- A Fi er Shirt 7; alifornia aradine 
‘a 5 . ° C 
‘We prepay expressage on all orders | uine success—there are a multitude of bitter ine Finish to irts R ; pee en 
CHIC SKIRT COMPANY | and humiliating failures. To the young woman ¥ “~ —_ have no omg of pone psa pi a i Ea 
} f . _ - 23s ¢ > ee . np shirts or particular pieces of any kind if you aa ee 
36-40 East 20th Street, New York City | who comes breathless and tremulous from some put a little From Pacific Waters (Genuine) 


naise or Soused in Spices (mackerel style). Our 
PARAFFINE Brands—Gold Fish (Ravigote style) —Sunset (Le 


in thestarch. Try it next ironing 
day. Paraffine is useful around 


Croix style), La Rouchelle. For sale everywhere. 
California Fish Co., Dept. B, Lous Angeles, Cal. 


















<BONING*’ 











ss Stewart Hartshorn on label 


SSSA RS mped WALOHN’, ie /) of ten with what Mr. Bunthorne would call ‘ta ’ ? f” Bs hag ee mga ogo SHADE ROLLERS 
SS ee ee eee nd gua) morbid love of admiration.” A beautiful girl is —all dealers. aa : ame ot 
. Py <a, sy me? | told by her foolish friends that she ought to go Standard Oil Company Bear the script name o 


upon the stage. With no other earthly qualifi- 
cation she thereupon embarks upon a dramatic 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required 
career. Within a very short time she discovers Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
that the divine spark, or the magnetic gift, or 


eee 
whatever it is that makes even a mediocre ac- | 

tress, has been denied her. Her beauty will | 

carry her along up to a certain brief distance on | 

the hard road to success. Then she must either | Color Silk, Wool, Cotton and Mixed Goods at one boiling, fast, beautiful colors. Ask your druggist or mailed at on 
abandon all thought of serious artistic endeavor | per package. Write for free booklet — How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, IM 
and enter the field of musical comedy or extrava- 

ganza where her physical charms are the prime : ita 
requisites, or she must retire into private life. pe ll te re 


| 

a s neck piece of pleated 

The Normal American Girl who loves life, | SS chiffon trimmedwith 
| 


(Incorporated. ) 





Insist on Having 
WALOHN in Your Corset 
or Buy Brands That Use It 


Such corsets are stamped, 
‘‘Boned with WALOHN.” 
WALOHN is the only corset boning 
that will not crack, break or rust— 
that will stand boiling, washing and 
ironing —never warps and is never 
affected by the heat of the body. 

WALOHN produces a fit and gives 
comfort not known heretofore in a corset. 

A sample of WALOHN and valuable information 
FREE. 
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| real life, better than the life in plays, will get -seclomy perss Rene . 

| keener enjoyment out of her existence and fulfill All fashionable col- Silk Elastic Belt—1% inches wide, handsome gold plated 

| her mission on .earth far better by doing her ors. Postpaid © buckle; white, brown, navy blue or red. Postpaid 69c 
duty as a wife and mother than by listening to 
the bad advice of silly friends who urge her to 
go upon the stage. 


For 10c. we will alsosend youenough WAIOHN 
COLLAR BONES for2collars. State height vou 
want—made in heights from 1% to 4% inches. 


WALOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 
31 Union Square West, New York 


Bow Retainer — ! levy gold 
Total $1.76 — All three articles sent postpaid for $1.25. Send for plated, Roman finish, pre 
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ata Novelties in ladies’ wear, and our eight bargain offers engraved, coral, amethyst, 
Your money bac catalogue of Novelties in ladies’ wear, and o ight bargai phire or ruby setting 
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if wanted. CHIC NOVELTY COMPANY, Dept. T, 200 Broadway, New York City Postpaid, 38¢ 
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Framed Pictures 


For Your Home 


ki; ree 


We were the first 
in the United 
States to recog- 
nize the beautiful 
and artistic, yet 
inexpensive, Jap- 
anese Wood Ve- 
neer as a suitable 
framing material 
for prints and pho- 
tographs. It is a 
product of the 
Orient, being 
genuine Wood 
Veneer and dyed 
in exquisite 
shades of color, 
yet retaining the grain of the wood. 

‘These frames were first introduced to meet the 
demand of buyers of the BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY, “ The most beautiful magazine in 
the world,” who desired to frame the many beau- 
tiful pictures shown in the magazine. 








Framed Pictures Free 


that you may judge for yourself of the beauty 
and utility of these frames of Japanese Wood 
Veneer. We sell hundreds of them at 25 cents 
each, but you can have tour of them adbsolutely 
free by accepting the following offer. 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly 


is the one magazine that is different. Devoted 
largely to fine reproductions of the best obtain- 
able photographs. Superbly printed on fine 
enamel paper in art tone inks and bound with 
silk cord. 

Portraits of celebrities, reproductions of famous 
scenes and incidents, art and music depart- 
ments and just enough other reading matter of 
the best quality to give added zest —but mainly 
pictures, and such pictures as you can find no- 
where else, and every picture worthy of a frame. 


“Just To Get Acquainted” 


We want you to know the BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY because we believe you will be as 
delighted with it as are thousands of others. 
The subscription price is $3.00 yearly or 25 
cents a copy, except the Christmas number, which 
is a/ways 50 cents a copy. 


Send Us One Dollar 


and we will mail 
¢ 
t 


We Want To Send You Four 








you the October 


McINTOSH 
MONTHLY as 
issued (price one 
dollar) and also 
mail you prepaid 
anywhere in the 
United States, 
Mexico or Cuba 
four of our famous 
pictures framed in 
Japanese Wood 
Veneer, each pic- 
ture and frame dif- 
ferent, size 8x 12 
inches, the regular 
price of which is 
$1.00. These pic- 
tures will make 
dainty walldecora- 
tions for your den, 
library or sleeping 
rooms. To Canada, 


Ni vem ber and , T HE : 
bere of the BURR BURR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY 











$1.25. Address 


Burr McIntosh Monthly 


C-24 West 39th Street NEW YORK 











TRADE MARK 


“The Hit of the Season” 

a To obtain a perfect fitting of 
your new Directoire gown it is 
quite necessary to wear the new 
“ Sheathbocker” —a combination 
Brassiére and Knickerbocker, 
especially designed to be worn 
under all close-fitting gowns. It 
fits the form perfectly and takes 
the place of corset cover and 
petticoat. Cut bias over the hips 
and fastens below the knee with 
an elastic band and ribbon bow. 
The Sheathbocker being made 
of smooth satin-finish materials, 
gives the figure that graceful, 
easy carriage and beauty of 
contour so admired. 

Made in several different qualities, 
white, black, pink or blue, all neatly 
lace and ribbon trimmed. Sizes 32 
48 inches bust measure. Length from 
waist to knee, 23-25-27 inches 
If your dealer cannot 


























to 


supply you 









ret € garment and your money will be chee ied 
| Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., 33-A Union Square, New York City 
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Standard, Two-Hand 
Keyboard, Portable 


“JUNIOR” Typewriter 


Built like $100 kinds, in compact form. Thoroughly 
practical, reliable, durable machine—" writes in sight” 
words a minute. Greatest value ever offered. Sent 
Prepaid on receipt of price. Write for free Booklet / 16. 
Junior Typewriter Co., 331 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sale 1 earn big money selling ‘‘ Juniors.*’ Local repre- 


Sentatives wanted everywhere. Write Dept. 116 for terms, etc. 
nA ie. 















THE RESULTS OF THE 
EMMANUEL MOVEMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


little but groan for the past two years. The most 
careful physical examination revealed only sound, 
normally functioning organs. What physical 
treatment would they reeommend—the rest cure ? 
He had tried it for several months, after which he 
attempted to commit suicide. An outdoor life? 
On being taken to the seashore he locked him- 
self in his room and refused to leave it. Medi- 
cines? He has been drugged until he became 
suspicious and refused to take the most innocent 
prescription.’ In this case what seemed to be indi- 
cated was suggestion and reéducation, and under 
this treatment his pains have largely ceased and 
his inhibitions are disappearing. 


> THIS connection I may be permitted to 
quote from a letter written me by one of the 
well-known doctors of internal medicine of 
Boston: ‘‘I believe you are right in what you are 
doing, as you are only attempting to relieve mental 
states induced by disorders of a functional 
nature. What we may do with organic troubles 
in this field of endeavor is a problem of the 
future. Here is a field lying between the medical 
man and medicine on the one hand, and the 
minister and his spiritual methods on the other. 
You and your associates have entered the middle 
ground; it is legitimate business for you and 
your profession; it is equally the work of the 
medical profession. It meets modern needs, as 
you are proving every day. When the people 
have reached a point, trained up to it by the 
physician and the minister, at which they become 
masters of themselves, many of their present ail- 
ments, especially the nervous, will disappear. 
These worrying, nervous, threadbare people, be- 
cause of the stress of modern civilization, are in 
need of just such relief as you can afford them, 
and the general practitioner in medicine must 
learn that nervousness is nearly always mental, 
not physical, and due to ideas and mental habits 
which drugs will not reach. In due time the 
value of your work will be recognized, and, by 
performing it, I believe you are helping not 
merely your patients, but the medical profession 
generally, for the profession will come to see that 
not all of medicine or medical treatment for many 
of the disorders that people suffer from will be 
found in the pharmacopeceia.”’ 


WOULD like to add a word as to the propriety 

of clergymen who, from this point of view, are 
laymen, making use of the specific means of 
treating the sick which are sometimes employed 
by physicians. Is this necessarily a usurpation 
and a confusion of function? So far as the 
means in question are other than moral and spir- 
itual advice and the use of ingenuity and good 
sense, they are means which have been discov- 
ered and employed largely by psychologists. 1 
do not mean to deny that abnormal psychology 
has been practically created by the clinical ob- 
servations and experiments of physicians. All I 
affirm is that the general theory of suggestion is a 
psychological theory on which the medical pro- 
fession has no patent. Psychologists all over the 
world are keenly interested in this subject because 
it has suddenly invested their purely theoretical 
science with an immense practical value. Many 
of them are privately making use of their knowl- 
edge and skill to help their students and other 
persons, and they would smile at the assertion 
that it is unlawful for them to make such use of 
the power that knowledge places in their hands. 
My assistant, Doctor McComb, and I have both 
studied psychology. I spent seven years of my 
life preparing to teach it, and I taught it for 
seven years in college. For nearly three years 
I studied under Wundt, attending his lectures 
and working in his laboratory. I feel, therefore, 
that I am altsolutely justified in employing in 
the service of my fellow-men what I worked so 
laboriously to acquire. 


NOTE— Owing to the pressure of Doctor Worcester’s 
regular work as the rector of a very large city church 
and of his clinical work in connection with The Emmanuel 
Movement, it will be absolutely impossible for him to 
answer any letters, much as he would like to do so. 

In the next issue of The Journal (for December) Doctor 
Worcester will take up cases which he and his colleagues 
have treated successfully, such as neurasthenia, insomnia, 
indigestion and other functional derangements. 


WHAT BEING A WOMAN 
HAS MEANT TO ME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


my calculations when planning for pleasure or 
brightness in my own and the children’s lives 
would be there to greet me. I was astonished 
when I saw him to perceive that he, too, was 
deeply broken and grieved. The habitual care- 
lessness of his nature had received a check. I 
nitied him. Atleast my years with the children 
ae been close years of love and companionship. 
They were not barren. I had lived and loved. 
But he had wasted the time. He only realized 
it now since they were gone. As I lay on my bed 
prostrated by grief and despair the poor boy came 
and crept in beside me, clasped me in his arms as 
he had not done for years. It was perhaps the 
most exalted moment of his life—his nature 
through suffering, had risen to tenderness. ‘To- 
gether we sobbed like little, helpless children. And 
children we were— poor, dazed babes in the wood, 
who had wandered hand in hand into life with 
little idea where we were going. No woman can 
endure the sound of a man’s sobbing, and I was 
presently calmed in the face of it. Then a thought 
came to me: at least our children had not gone 
wrong. I remembered that parents have had 
cause for bitterer tears. ‘‘ Don’t cry,” I said to 
the boy, and I reminded him that the lives of 
our children were so far honorable; we must try 
to bear the separation. He was soon asleep. It 
was like him. 2 

As for me I lay wondering what life might still 
have to offer me, marveling at the man beside me 
who could never know all that he had lost, and 
praying—yes, even with the knowledge that it 
was futile to ask for one thing for which I so bit- 
terly longed, I still prayed. And my prayer was: 
‘¢Give me health and work to do.” 

And so I faced the youth of old age and another 
crisis, and how hopeless and relentless it seemed 
I shall tell you next. 

CONCLUDED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


The illustrations above are actual size. They are selections from our regular catalog 


stock at our regular prices. The quality is 


guaranteed to be as represented. We 


refund your money if for any reason you are not satisfied with our goods, 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


Our prices are the lowest. 
cash —i 


Because we sell for cash, and we buy for 
it’s an important factor in price making; Because we suffer no 


losses from unpaid accounts; Because we sell you “ direct from work - 


shop” 


we eliminate the profits of the jobber and the retailer; Be- 


cause you pay the cost of manufacturing plus one modest profit. 


You should buy of us. 
than that of the metropolitan stores. 


Because we offer a selection larger 
This gives the out of 


town buver an equal advantage with those living in the 


largest cities. You should buy of us: Because we ta 
all the risk, we guarantee safe delivery and we guar- 
antee to please you or to return your money ; Because 
our money-back plan is a guarantee that you must 
be satisfied; Because thirteen years of unques- 
tioned integrity is the best possible guarantee of 
honest values and fair treatment. 

Weare reliable. For thirteen years we have been sell 
ing goods by mail. We have satisfied thousands of Customers 
in every state and territory For twelve years we were located 
in Salem, Mass., and during the past year we have been located 


e 


in Providence, R. I. e refer you to our present bankers in 


Providence and also in Salem: The Phenix National 
dence, R. I., the Mechanics National Bank, Providen 
Mercantile National Bank, Salem, Mass. 
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Bank, Prov 
, R. I., andt 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 866 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
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Perfect, not only in its delicious 
flavor and wonderful cleansing power, 
but in the real convenience of the 
new package. More efficient than 
liquid, less wasteful than powder. 
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Try the Cream By Sending for Sample. 


Matled to you for a / 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. H. 55 John St., New York, U.S A. 


cent stamp 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sizes and Prices | ive patterns. Made 
9x6 ft. ¥ 

! kept clean and war 
9x74 ft. 4.00 | 





Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


$3.50 | in all or Easily 


o wear. Woven 
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ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. 696 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
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WE) ity | DO NOT BELIEVE 


IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 








is more true; and the fact carries with it the 
necessity for a wider outlook and a wider mental 
training for women in the future than they have 
been accustomed to in the past. Their influence 
on all great questions should be, and will be, in 
proportion to their education. It is only where 
force and numbers come in that they ought to 
yield the field to men. Indeed, the educated 
woman will probably, it seems to me, as time 
goes on, have an influence somewhat greater 
than that of the ordinary educated man. Her 
sex, and the fact that she stands at present outside 
of the rough-and-tumble of politics, make the 
better type of men more inclined to listen to her; 
and the more knowledge she obtains, and the 
more political forbearance she shows, the greater 





When you buy will this influence be. 
‘*costly ”’ imported Meanwhile, in the Case of the Poor, the 
perfumes you pay 65 % difference between the man and the woman, in 
yy aa point of political judgment, is necessarily more 
for duty alone—only strongly marked than it need be in the richer 
35% is for the perfume. classes. The wife of the working-man has the 


ease le: . r eRe are sole care of the children and the home, and, 
Please learn, you can now receive in the majority of cases, is overburdened by 
100 % Perfume value when youuse it; her thoughts do not travel beyond the home 
circle, or that of the nearest local affairs; she has, 
indeed, neither interest nor time for even rudi- 


mentary politics. But the man has at least the 

rough training of the public-house and its talk, 

of the village caucus and convention, if nothing 
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else, and in addition he has generally the practi- 
















: cal education given by his workman’s club, his 
The American Perfume debating society, and all the hundred oppor- Se : 
Every cent of its cost goes into its quality. tunities forced upon him, often by the mere lhe American Lady 
Dorothy Vernon has a distinctive charm — | conditions of his trade, of becoming acquainted finds satisfaction in 


a rare fragrance that is unusual in perfume. with the great political issues of the day. 





Dorothy Vernon Perfume can be bought . ay ¢ ei es ca wearing the American 

at all perfume counters for 50¢ the ounce So that in the case of the educated woman the : aie a7 ‘ She has 

bottle, yet it would cost more than double | political vote would rather diminish than increase aay onoe.  . ; ]w 

if it were imported. The saving repre- the power she has, or might have, already; while the perfect assurance Za 

sented is due to the absence of duty. in the case of the uneducated the vote would : » stvle of her shoe is tty, 

S judge for yourself the yperits of ] litical ith litical { . that the style of her shoe 1s 

»o you can judge for yoursell the gyperits o | couple political power with a political inexperi- cde ee a Saintes Jam were Liki, ; 

this exquisite perfume, we will send you a ence imposed by natural conditions, and practi- correct, for experts het ; Lledlditteeyypsssyyss> : } 

epecimen hottie to try, es agg ae | cally not alterable by woman’s will. stantly studying footwear fashions and : 
1€ omize | ee nica sir Ars ,a ‘ee 

Atomizer Free! eb balky — the best and most popular styles make their appearance in the § \ | 

It is perfect, yet simple and compact. It | As to the Danger of Women’s Vote to a mod- | § 

gives you the full effect from your perfume | ern state we in England are, in some ways, | e 

—a uniform spray. | more vulnerable than you. Our Ministry may | n a oe 

The specimen bottle together with the | be upset at any moment by a chance vote on | merica 

atomizer is free. All that we ask is that water, or gas, or cordite, or any other pretext; 


you send us ten cents to pay carriage 
charges and packing and tell us your 
dealer’s name and address. It is impera- 








and the whole country may be instantly plunged 


: ! Gaon f) Thateve » style the fit is never sacrificed and the high quality of 
into a general election, the result of which may Whatever the style t pe 


leather which is responsible for the remarkable wearing qualities otf 





; , | change the whole face and history of England. | : : 
tive that the dealer’s name be mentioned, change the w ‘ é story wngle - | a eee : Cc R ary avery pair 
unless it is the atomizer cannot be sent. We have none of the checks provided by your the American Lady Shoe goes sionsclaieal ds ; 
Fill out the coupon and send today. | | Constitution; and, therefore, with us the dangers The shoe illustrated in this advertisement, No. 6174, is an extra fine patent 
hr of an increased ignorance-vote are enormous, leather with dull kid wave top and neatly Se welt sole, 
: THE JENNINGS CO.., Perfumers, | and merely to risk them is, in my belief, an and Cuban heel. The last is the extremely popular - de 
' Dept. J, Grand Rapids, Mich. unpatriotic act. | Over 21,000 dealers in all parts of the world sell the American Lady Shoe. 
E Herewith is 10c to pay carriage charges and packing on speci- | On the other hand, the personal power of | > ' N 7 ° y 
: men bottle of Dorothy Vernon Perfume and an atomizer free. | your President is a greater factor in your national | Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company 
| sta P > 1@ ‘ ry i ri > Min- | ‘ 
Name life than the power of an English Prime Min- | -. SA. 
7 | ister is in ours; and the excitement attending St. Louis, U 
g Address a Presidential election is notoriously great. 
Bh Dealer's Name and Address The admission of women to the Federal fran- 
f chise, and to the power of vitally influencing 
Ge the Presidential election, has therefore—coupled 











with the natural disadvantages of women—its 


VA WwW special dangers for you, which are probably equal 
A bd = rN to those we are conscious of in our own case. 
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THE LEONA PAPER DIAPERS 
Kf hemes APPEAL TO THE 
woueewe MOTHER OF THE BABE 


Because we want every 
woman to know the delight 
of a LEONA, we make the 
following proposition : 

Send us the name of the best 
merchant in your town, together 
with this advertisement and your 
waist and bust measure and we 
will send you 

One only $3.75 garment 
for $2.25, or 

One only $4.00 garment 
for $2.50 





And Finally, Does Not This Insistence upon 
| the suffrage for women imply an absurd glorifica- | 
4 | tion of the vote as an instrument of power? The 
| vote is only one of many means by which a man 
| asserts himself in his world. It is a necessary 

part of the mechanism of the modern state, and | 
all those great matters which depend exclusively | 
on man’s force and brain have to be settled by it. | 
| The possession of the vote has been, no doubt, a_ | 
| great education for masses of men, as probably 
the local government vote will be for English 
women. But the great male trade unions were 
built up and their liberties won, in England, | 
before household suffrage in 1867; nor has the | 
mere possession of the vote done much for the | 
agricultural laborer since 1884. 
Our Free Catalogue The suffrage for men is a recognition of the 
reality of things. Men have made the modern 
political state, they only can maintain it, and 
they must govern it. In the case of women— 


In the first kid that ever wore a | 
These garments ace guaranteed | | WORM LLY ALLL ALLL LL 


’ -» to be exactly as represented, 
e's? made of best material and un- ; 4 
i! equaled finish. If not perfectly For further particulars and prices, see our ad., 


Ps ; “ nese 54, October Number Ladies’ Home Fours 
satisfactory money will be refunded. we JF, Oe er Number Ladi Home Fow 
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WRITE TODAY WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO., Dept. L. J., Cincinnati, 0 
LEONA GARMENT CO., Dept. A, LaCrosse, Wis. 








is exactly what every prospective piano 
purchaser should have to become posted | 
on the latest advances in piano making. 
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No matter where you live or whether outside the local government field—the vote | Special Bargains In Baby 
’ ] cen eeu tal tl would be out of correspondence with facts, and 4 h; d r 
you have ever seen the it would rest on unreality. an C il rens Clothes 


BUSH & LANE PIANO But the intellectual, the moral and the indus- Until November 25th, 1908, I will allow a 20% | 


you will be amply repaid for the little en pod pitti 9 wd a arg oan —_ other reduction on purchases made from my new 7/lus- 
trouble it may take to write for it than the political force, and from the exercise trated 52 p. Fall and Winter catalogue (trom birth 












































































and buy direct from 


everywhere for 10 Cents, together with 
me. Send today. 


where they are as competent and as much needed : - 
package of catnip and other herbs benefi- 


as men. But if we are wise we women, both of 


Th : thi in ti ei of no one of them are women shut out. What we to 9 years). Postage or express paid anywhere. 
here is nothing in the range of human have to de is to press forward in al an ale Ce OE pee te Ree sae ag 
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features, as well as designs that are so dif- | influence in them, exercised apart from the ordi- feat Money» Dae og bad charges Fo the H 
ferent and so beautiful we have had them | nary political machine, will be all the stronger | oth ways. _ Made in sanitary | : Yr © Mair 
covered by United States patent. . { allthe cal hier , . g quarters under my personal su- | A sanitary shampoo powder. Thoroughly clear 
Our catalogueisagem. Send for it todav. and all the healthier. | pervision, (No sweatshop.) the hair, removing oily substances dandruff, dust, et 
5 without the trouble of washing. Stimulates the gr 
BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. This is No Mere “Hearth and Fireside” argu- | | Dainty HANDMADE goods D6 a vou ee ee en nse 
Dept. B, Holland, Mich. ment. The time has gone by, if it ever existed, | of exclusive styles, my specialty. C 25c. Handsome Sifting-top Sample Box 
| : - : c i ar . ° . . nk > : " 30oklet sent for 10c (to cover mailing). 
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| life of the modern state cannot do without women. | | ing list of Baby's First Needs, only 25 | 7S 
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are not more officially and universally concerned | | Saveyourself Time, pie for cats —they can’t iet it 
in those public matters of local administration Money and Worry, : | alone; ridiculously amusing; will last for years. Sold 
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small picture just as well as it does a heavy ask for power where we can have no true respon- Sy we . 2 to make her doll stand up mous Paintings, | ts 

coat, and vice versa. Holds 10 pounds. Will sibility | p es ? and Homes of ! s 
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etc.,— hangit the Handihook way—the new with all our will on our public right to educate chil- | | = you. - 4 does not Het pay poneee- le 
way. Get some—you'll like the way they | ' ave o anv i r : . sea | , them send us his name and 1¢ will send 2 Sample 
work. Four finishes. Brass, 3S5edes. Gun a to have a say in reforming the dwellings of | cents and we will send youa Pictures and big 
metal, nickel and antique copper, 30¢ doz. - the poor, in the moral and physical purification of | é small stand postpaid. Or send cabaloaue wit 
If your stationery and hardware ‘4 | our towns, in the brightening of our country life, | gly ~=6 1.00 for a nickel- plated st"nd 1000 miniature 
dealer can't supply you, send us his in the national care of the sick and insane. : | large enough for dolls from 16 . . : 
oe ng tap Rage: ty AE ope Air ated selipeso | F al care of the sick and insane, and | ne) af gy ty rr: prone illustrations. 
A. GOERTZ & CO., 278 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. upon equal opportunities with men in the realms : a ER peer RAIS COLORED 
of science and art. But let us, in the name of \ Butler Doll-Stand Co. PICTURES 
common-sense, leave to men the franchise which - 132 W. Lake Street Chicago OF BIRDS 
| 





Size 5 x 7, 2c each. 
$1.75 per 100. Cat- 
alogue and sample 





which elects 





| 
| 
Lewes pair ha eg ae ~ FRE Squab | Goteeaines war and peace, diplomacy and finance, | 
esiag-—~ and those vast industrial affairs which are exclu- | ai —_— 
emma S08 Boo k, sively masculine—the franchise LOW COST SUBURBAN HOMES—25c | 








: | ? ~~ | Book of 90 Plans and Photos of Finished Houses, costing | 
¢wosks. How to Make Money Breeding Squabs | President and Congress, and puts a British | $1,000 to $10,000, by Best Architects. Sent prepaid for 25c. | for 2c stamp. = 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard 8t.,Melrose,Mass. | Prime Minister in power. | HOUSE & GARDEN MAGAZINE, 1107 Arch St., Philadelphia | |__@=0-P- BROWN & CO.,BEVERLY,MASS. | 
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Dainty oilette 
Ss 


Kerkot Dje 


q Atypical Parisian perfume 
which has already capti- 
vated New York and is 
destined to captivate the 
whole country. 

q A perfume of infinite deli- 
cacy—as elusive as a 

i breath from an Elysian 

Q = garden. Daintyandrefined. 

* @ Djer-Kiss, made by Kerkoff, 
Paris, may be procured from 
most good dealers. In extract, 
sachet or face powder form. 


We will send you a free sample 
of Djer-Kiss sachet if you can- 
not get it at yourdealer’s. Please 
send us your dealer’s name, so 
that you may purchase Djer-Kiss 
conveniently as you require it. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO. 
84-86 Chambers Street, New York 
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AFTER A MEAL 
y~ 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


THAT DAINTY MINT COVERED 
CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM | 


AN QUNCE FOR A NICKEL AND In 5S CANDIO*PACKETS ff 


(plasters in Music 


A six volume library on the 
thirty-two great composers. 


Contains over 1100 pages of music, giving typical com- 

of the Masters, with an analysis of each and 
ms how to play it; biographies, frontis-piece por- 
ticisms by the world’s greatest musical critics, 
, all the information needed to give a clear under- 
g of each composer's work and his place in the his- 
tory ormusic, This library bears the endorsement of the 
best musical critics in this country, and is conceded to be 
far superior to any heretofore published. It belongs in every 
home where there isa piano. Every student of music needs it. 


Special Offer Send the name and address of 





















your musical instructor or teacher, 
usical person whose opinion you value, and re 
iculars about ‘* Masters in Music,"’ 





complete 
of the section on Chopin, free, together with 


Special terms we are offering for a limited time. 
| Bates & Guild Co., Publishers, 42 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 











Prevent bowed legs and weak backs. 
Sent i? Teach the babe to walk. Prevent dangerous 





free lls: Glascock Baby Walker | 
. _ The Baby Gymnasium 
que exercises and develops the limbs 


\ with perfect support at the most critical ff 
Oo time of achild's physicaldevelopment 

Keeps baby out of draughts, dirt and § 
mischief. Cannot upset. Relievesthe F 
. mother of care and anxiety. 

Sold at your dealer's or «direct 
from factory. Thirty days’ trial. 
Write to-day for freecatalogueand § 
our interesting booklet ‘‘ Twentieth 

= Century Baby ’’— invaluable to mothers. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 315 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
Also makers of Glascock’ s Baby Fumpers and Racers 


































THE CHRISTMAS STAMP 


By E. P. Bissell 


Secretary of the Delaware Branch of the American 
National Red Cross 


HAT is the 
Christmas 
stamp?” This 


question was asked by 
tens of thousands of 
people in Delaware and 
Pennsylvania last 
December. It will be 
asked from one end of 
the United States to the 
other this Christmas. 
That is why this article 
is written. For to 
understand what the Christmas stamp means will 
surely be for all readers to desire to help it along, 
and to add it to their Christmas as part of the 
spirit of the most beautiful day in the year. 

On December seventh, 1907, the inhabitants 
of Wilmington, Delaware, found staring at them 
from every trolley-car fender these words: 




















For SALE Now 
THE CHRISTMAS STAMP 
Ask ANYBODY 


This was quite enough to rouse public curios- 
ity; but, in addition, every prominent drug and 
department store had in its window, or some- 
where along its counters, the legend: 


‘““Buy THE CHRISTMAS STAMP” 


And in the corridor of the post-office a young girl, 
dressed as a Red Cross nurse, sat behind a table 
with a roll of stamps, the like of which no one had 
seen before: each stamp bore a wreath of holly, 
a tiny red cross, and ‘‘ Merry Christmas. ” 

What sort of stamp was this that had come to 
town? First and foremost, questioners found out 
that it was issued by the Red Cross, that great 
organization that comes to the rescue in times of 
war, pestilence, famine and disaster. But what 
war, pestilence, famine or disaster was there in 
prosperous Wilmington? The answer to that set 
the buyers thinking. There was a pestilence in 
Wilmington, claiming one death out of every 
seven. It had reigned for years, claiming the best 
and brightest out of many a family. The’ Dela- 
ware Red Cross had issued its stamps to aid in 
attacking this pestilence — the White Plague of 
consumption—and to ‘‘stamp it out” in conjunc- 
tion with the societies seewdly at work, 


ax 


VERY Christmas stamp cost a penny; every 
penny from its sale was to go for active 
work against consumption—paying for nurses, 
dispensary and sanitarium work, relieving the 
consumptive poor, preventing infection and edu- 
cating the public. ‘The little stamp was not good 
for postage. It could not carry a letter, but any 
letter or package could carry it, and it bore with 
it a message that was good for those who sent and 
for those who received it. It was a concrete 
expression of ‘‘good-will to men.” It meant 
help and healing ‘‘In His Name.” 

No wonder all Wilmington bought it. The 
newspapers took it up. ‘The women’s clubs all 
over Delaware adopted it enthusiastically. ‘The 
public-school children did the same. 

In a week’s time the stamp spread to Phila- 
delphia, where the Pennsylvania Red Cross joined 
hands to help it along. Five great department 
stores put it on sale in the City of Brotherly Love, 
and girls in Red Cross uniforms sold it in the cor 
ridors of the Philadelphia post-office. One great 
Philadelphia newspaper gave it a front-page 
“*story” every day, and sold it in its business 
offices. The first one to buy it there was one of the 
newsboys, a ragged child who bought one stamp. 
The next was a banker who bought five dollars’ 
worth. Rich and poor, young and old, bought 
the little ‘‘stickers.’’ Business firms put them on 
every letter that went out at Christmas. ‘They 
were gummed on packages, stuck on parcels, put 
on boxes of candy, and used in every way. 

The Delaware Red Cross had hoped to sell 
fifty thousand stamps at the most. The sudden 
demand for many more found them unprepared. 
Printers and presses were hardly able to satisfy 
the rush for more stamps. ‘The whole thing was 
so short and sudden—only eighteen days to 
Christmas—that the stamp could not be ade- 
quately put upon the market. But, in spite of all 
that, the results were remarkable. Nearly four 
hundred thousand stamps were sold, and a profit 
of almost three thousand dollars was realized. 

One nurse was immediately employed in 
Wilmington to look after the consumptive pcor, 
and another.to help at the tuberculosis sani- 
tarium outside the city. These two nurses have 
been at work ever since, and drugs, milk and 
eggs have also been furnished all year to many 
consumptives in their homes. 

An educational anti-tuberculosis exhibit was 
also brought to Wilmington and attended by 
twenty thousand people in ten days. 


et 


[ROM all over the Union, wherever the stamp 

had gone on Christmas letters, the question 
came back at once: ‘‘Why cannot we too have 
the Christmas stamp?” So the National Red 
Cross, with the Secretary of War as its president, 
and branches in every State, has adopted the 
Christmas stamp, to make it national this year. 
The announcement of its adoption was made 
by William H. Taft, as Secretary of War and 
president of the American National Red Cross, 
at a great Red Cross meeting in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in New York, last April. 

These new national stamps were designed by 
Howard Pyle, and will be printed this year by the 
million instead of by the thousand. ‘They can be 
found at the Red Cross headquarters in every 
State, or they can be ordered direct from the 
national headquarters of the Red Cross Society 
in Washington, for a penny each, in whatever 
quantity desired. 

But whether this stamp is sold in Maine or 
Florida, Delaware or Dakota, it will be the same 
Christmas stamp—a tiny battle-flag in the war 
against the White Plague, a little message of good- 
will, bearing its holiday greeting on letter and 
package, and linking sender and receiver in a 
chain of brotherhood with those who need help 
and healing. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.’”’ Each Christmas stamp, with 
its red cross and its holly wreath, carries, with 
its ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” that deeper message, too. 





| McClure’s Magazine 


| 44 E. 23rd Street, New York City 
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4 oLA TOSCA. 


Og RO os wid alt iF BE Ce 


UNDERWEAR / 
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LA TOSCA means the finest 
fit, greatest comfort, and long- 
est-lasting garments. 


We take our pick of choicest Mis- 
sissippi River cotton; spin it in our 
own mills into fine lustrous long-staple 
yarn; knit it on the latest improved 
machinery; and we fit the standard 
garments for each size on actual liv- 
ing figures—stout, slim, long, and 
short. Every size and every shape 
are used as models for fashioning 
La Tosca Underwear. 

There is no puckering, no bunching, 
no folding-over under the corset. 
La Tosca garments set perfectly 
smooth, and give the delightful feel- 
ing of soft fleece next to your skin. 


La Tosca Underwear costs 
you no more than ordinary 
ill-fitting underwear; and you 
certainly can’t afford to do 
without La Tosca comfort, du- 
rability, and economy. 


Insist on seeing the ‘‘La 
Tosca’’ label inside each gar- 
ment to be sure of getting La 
Tosca Close-fitting Underwear. 








Two-piece and union suits for women 
and children. 50c a garment and up. 
Ask your dealer for La Tosca Close- 
fitting Underwear. If he hasn’t it write 
us, and we'll see that you get it. Write 
anyway for illustrated Booklet. 


La Tosca Knitting Co., Utica, N.Y. 





McClures Magazine ¢2:.i°s Months 


CCLURE’S MAGAZINE believes that it is fore- 
most in its field—in giving the public the best articles 

and the best fiction by the best wniters. It believes it because 
more than half a million people read the magazine every 
month. The McClure features of the past have created 
more talk than those of any other magazine, and here are 
some for the future that we believe will be just as popular: 





Kuropatkin’s Suppressed History of the 
Russian-Japanese War — the one big maga- 
zine beat of the year. General Kuropatkin tells 
how Russia blundered into a disastrous war and 
shows no mercy to Russian officials or regard 
for Russian State Secrets in proving his case. 

Augustus St. Gaudens, His Intimate 
Letters — Human documents covering the 
period of the great sculptor’s chief tnumphs. 

Influence of the Saloon on American Life 
— Dr. Henry Smith Williams will write upon 
the influence of alcohol upon society at large, 
upon racial development and upon the State. 

What Does Organized Labor Want? — 
Samuel Gompers answers the question in an 
interview with George Kibbe Turner. 

The Vanderbilt Fortune — How it was 
made and how it is being dissipated will 
be told by Burton J. Hendrick. 

How Copenhagen Got Pure Milk — An article by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams that contains a lesson for all American cities. 

A New Serial by Mrs. Humphry Ward is the chief fiction 
offering for the coming year, and there will be the usual 
number of McClure short stories. Among them are: 




























The S.S. 
McClure Co. 


44 E. 23rd Street 
New York City 


“Camilla’s Marriage,” by Mary S. Watts; 
“The Dwellers,” by E. Nesbit; 

“The Domino of Behring Beach,” by Helen Green; 
“The Reformation of Jack Ketch,” by James Hopper; 
“The Golden Fleece,” by George Kinross. 


I enclose $1.50; please send 
McClure’s Magazine for one vear 


Send the coupon to us to-day 
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Pure Gold 


is not purer than the Packard tone. 
Compared to it the average tone is 
like thin gold plating. 


The Packard tone won't wear 


through. 


Its wonderful singing quality is 
developedas the instrument is made. 
It is built in —is the permanent re- 
sult of absolute perfection in design, 
construction and materials. 


That is why its beauty /as¢s—gives 
you and yours a long lifetime of the 
sweetest music you could wish for. 


Know what this singing tone really 
is. Wherever you live you can hear 
the Packard without expense or obli- 
gation. Writeus. We will make all 
arrangements. Catalogue and our 
easy terms of selling on request. 


Write today 
The Packard Company 


Dept. A. Fort Wayne, Ind. 











Do Not Buy a Bed Until 
You Get the “Sanitaire” Price 


You owe it to yourself to get the benefit 
of the very low prices on our metal beds. 


Sanitaire Beds 


are all in exclusive designs and are guar- 
anteed for ten years. 

If the bed breaks or is not as represented, 
we guarantee to repair free of charge or 
replace with a new bed free. 

Besides you can sleep in it for thirty 
nights. Try a Sanitaire Bed for thirty 
nights — your money back from us or our 
agent if you are not satisfied. 

Write us today for our new free cata- 
logue. You really should have it to know 
the latest design for the least money. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Company 


2611 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Indiana 
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Write for Free Sample 


Silver Cream is the finest, safest and easiest to 
use of all silver polishes. It cannot scratch, mar 
or wear away the surface, but gives 
a beautiful, lustrous polish that 
makeshersilverwarethe house wife’s 


pride. So easy to use that cleaning 
the silver becomes a pleasure. 

A postal card request (giving the 
name of your dealer) will bring you 
a generous sample and our book, 
* How to Care for Silverware,”’ free. 

Most good déalers sell Silver Cream, 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 








Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome — cheaper than wood— 7 
more durable. Special prices to 
churchesand cemeteries. Don't buya 
fence until you get our free catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana 
































EDUCATING WILHELMINA 


TO BE A QUEEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


The Mother Becomes Queen-Regent 


OW came a time of grave anxiety on account 

of the King’s continuous illness, until toward 
dawn on November twenty-third, in the year 
1890, King William III passed calmly away, 
and Queen Emma was nominated Queen- 
Regent for the Netherlands until her child 
should reach the reigning age of eighteen. Of 
course the new duties made many more demands 
upon the mother’s time, energy and thought, but 
amidst all the multifarious duties which kept Her 
Majesty occupied from morning to night the 
consideration of her daughter’s education and 
thorough equipment for the future responsibili- 
ties of government were ever paramount. They 
were never lost sight of. Time was always forth- 
Coming from her for dealing with this important 
matter, and, in view of the very limited period in 
which much had to be accomplished, it became 
more than ever necessary to map out a very com- 
plete and comprehensive program. 

It was not only for the study of languages, art 
or science that the Queen-Regent had drawn up 
a plan for her child. She realized better, per- 
haps, than all others, the absolute necessity for 
the young Queen to become early and intimately 
acquainted with her people and country. To 
this end a large margin had been allowed for 
visiting each of the Provinces in turn (taking one 
or two each year), so that the whole Dutch popu- 
lation, rich and poor alike, living either in towns 
or in outlying rural districts, should have the 
opportunity of seeing the young girl to whom 
they had sworn allegiance and honor. 


The Future Queen’s First Offical Appearance 


HE Queen-Regent decided that the first 

official appearance of the young Queen 
Wilhelmina should be at Amsterdam, the mer- 
cantile capital of her Kingdom; and, accordingly, 
the Court took up residence in that city for a few 
days toward the end of May. There, on May 
twenty-seventh, 1891, when she was nearly 
eleven years old, the Queen Wilhelmina appeared 
before her people. 

The imposing ceremony in the Niewe Kerk 
(the New Church), arranged by the leading 
inhabitants of Amsterdam in honor of the two 
Queens, must have left a lasting impression on 
the minds of those who were present. The 
church, which dates back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is vast and well-proportioned, and lends 
itself well to State functions. It had been deco- 
rated with great care and taste. 

The Royal procession was an extremely 
pathetic spectacle and one which must have 
tightened the throats of many onlookers. ‘There 
were nearly two hundred orphans from local 
charitable institutions present, and several of 
them headed the procession and strewed flowers 
before Their Majesties. As soon as the Queens 
had reached their places on the dais bouquets 
were presented by very diminutive orphans, and, 
acting entirely on her own initiative, from the 
natural prompting of her childish heart, Queen 
Wilhelmina shook hands with the little maids, 
saying: ‘‘How nice of you! Thank you so 
much—I’m so glad to have the flowers.”” This, 
the little Queen’s first public speech, as spon- 
taneous as it was childlike, endeared her to every 
heart in that vast church. It called forth enthu- 
siastic cheers of ‘‘Long live the Queen.” A 
magnificent musical program had been arranged, 
and at its close it was universally felt that no 
more dignified method of welcoming the young 
Queen could have been adopted. 


The Girl-Queen’s Natural Manner 


HE following day had been chosen for the 
first official action of the young Queen: the 
laying of the foundation stone of a new hospital 
in the town. The building was to be on very 
extensive lines, with every hygienic, up-to-date 
convenience, and would undoubtedly rank, when 
completed, as one of the finest hospitals of modern 
times. It was therefore only natural that the 
committee of management desired to have it, in 
some practical and permanent manner, linked 
to the Royal house. The Queen-Regent had 
given consent for her child to lay the foundation 
stone and for the hospital to be named after her. 
Thousands of people flocked into the town; 
the largest shops were closed, and the day was 
more or less treated as a public holiday. By the 
time the Queens and their suites arrived on the 
scene more than twenty thousand people had 
assembled on the open plain surrounding the 
Royal tribune, while immense numbers of school- 
children, military bands and musical societies 
helped to swell the crowd. The decorations had 
been carried out on a most lavish scale, and it 
was a sore disappointment that much of their 
splendor should have been washed away by a 
deluge of rain, which fell with relentless per- 
sistency the whole of the morning, accompanied 
by heavy thunder-storms. 

There was a very brief respite in the weather 
during the laying of the foundation stone and 
the Queen’s speech referring to the Wilhelmina 
hospital: ‘‘I hope this building may be a lasting 
blessing to Amsterdam”; but everything was 
reeking with moisture, and the young Queen’s 
beautiful white costume, ordered from Paris 
especially for the occasion, was ruined by huge 
blotches of carmine from the dripping flags. 

But such incidents as spoiled clothing at an 
official function caused by inclement weather 
always amused the young Queen who, childlike, 
was by no means indifferent to the pleasure of 
getting wet, and thought it a good joke to have 
a bedraggled appearance, thereby proving to her 
people that if they were willing to stand in mud 
and rain to greet her she, for their sake, was 
equally anxious to brave the elements. 

It was a constant source of astonishment to 
me how perfectly natural and calm was the young 
Queen’s manner from her first public appear- 
ance. I remember the following summer when 
the Emperor and Empress of Germany made a 
visit to the Queens, and a sumptuous dinner was 
given them, attended by over a hundred and 
twenty of the flower of the Dutch Kingdom. The 
Emperor sat between the Queen-Regent and her 
child, and an innate grace of manner and bearing 
characterized the young Queén which no amount 
of drilling or teaching could have ever produced. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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Po, “Tl give my boy a 


STEVENS 


I know he would rather have that than any- 
thing else in the world, and it’s a good thing 
for any boy to have—it will quicken his eye 
and judgment, and strengthen his nerve.’’ 





“It’s about time Dad got a 


STEVENS 


because he loves the great out-doors. He’ll 
use it a lot and it will do him a world of 
good. Why didn’t I think of this before ?’’ 





“Sister always did want a 


STEVENS 


and why shouldn’t she have one ?— it’s good 
exercise, and strengthens a girl’s character and 
nerve. The girl who knows how to handle 
a gun gains a quick eye, elastic step and 
easy grace, with her wits always about her.’’ 





“Uncle Joe will be delighted —it’s a 


STEVENS 


He’s a man that has handled a gun from 
boyhood. When he first tried a ‘Stevens’ | 
he said: ‘might as well stop right here — 
couldn’t get a better.’’’ 





Send for Stevens 160-Page Free Catalogue, describing all Stevens Rifles, Shotguns and Pistols, 
filled with valuable infcrmation for Sportsmen —5 cents for postage. 
And get Dan Beard’s ‘Guns and Gunning,” all about the woods and camping, hunting and 
shooting, birds and small game. Sent prepaid 20 cents paper; 30 cents cloth, stamped in gilt. 
Most dealers sell Stevens firearms. If your dealer can’t supply you we'll ship direct express 
prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 815 Grove Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 

















This Beautiful 


P anel 


Given Away 


We will send this beautiful 
10-inch Florentine Panel, 
made of best 3-ply white bass- 
wood and stamped with this 
design, with full directions 
for burning, if you will 
send us 20c. to pay post- 
age and cost of the beau- 














tiful Fac-simile Water 
Color of this head sent 
with each panel as a pattern. This picture exactly fits the panel and can be 
mounted with beautiful effect by those who prefer to burn only the border. 
Regular price of above combination, 45 cents. Same Decorated, $1.00. Size 10 in. 
e ° 
Special Our No. 97, $2.40 Outfit, only $1 .60 
This splendid outfit, partly shown above, is complete for burning on y 
plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Han- Fi 
dle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, aes 
Alcohol Lamp, two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and = 
full directions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your . 
dealer, or we willsend C. O. D. Whencash accompanies ed 
order for No. 97 outfit we include free our 64-page Pelican ; : 
Instruction Handbook (price 25 cents), the most complete pyrography book published. 
B d Articles for P h 
asswood Articles for Pyrography 
NEF 22 Assortment L Only $1.75 
Cp 775 a ie If bought by the piece would cost $2.50. Includes 
) cy Handkerchief Box, 7x7 in.; Jewel Box, 3% x 4% 1n.; 
agile American Girl Panel, 9 x 12 in.; Match Hanger; 
SJ f= Oval Picture Frame; Card Tray; Tooth Pick Cup; 
Se, law Two Napkin Rings, and Three Souvenir Post Cards 
> ee All twelve pieces are made of best 3-ply basswood 
> CL) and beautifully stamped in popular, up-to-date 
oe A 5 designs, all ready for decorating ‘f Outfit No. 97 
lacks Pauls Fe and this assortment are ordered t ther 0 
Gi our special price for both is only ..... $3.2 
Write for New FREE Catalog L 60 ADE 
Contains 122 Pages with 2,000 illustrations. The largest pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. garensy 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World." hae 
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For Making 
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Right Coffee contains 
nothing injurious—on 
the contrary, it aids diges- 
tion, tones the nerves and invigor- 
ates the tired. Boiled Coffee is spoiled 
coffee, right coffee is coffee made in the 


anning- 
owiman 


“ METEOR” 
Coffee Percolator 


The grounds are separated from the 
liquid and the tannic acid and bitter 
principles are not steeped 
out as they are by the 
ordinary methods. By 
an automatic circulat- 
ing process nothing 
but the good is ex- 
tracted, leaving the 
grounds where they 
will do no harm 
and giving you not 
only a healthful 
beverage but bet- 
ter coffee and saves 
one third over the 
old way. 

At the leading dealers, 
in the Urn Style with 
slcohol burner or in 
Coffee Pot Style for use 
on gas stove or range. 
Over 100 styles and sizes. 
Write for descriptive 
booklet ‘* K 1.”” 
Manning, Bowman & Co. 
7) Meriden, Conn. 
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Buy 100 bars of Lily White Soap 
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‘ Makers of Manning-Bowman Bread Mixer. AY 
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| 
| 
| 
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and we will send you this new 


$500 Fireless Cooker 


As a Premium 


WITHOUT COST —— 





by Le 


reless Cooker 


than half the labor 
and heat in your 
ttle, one 3-quart 





and has a removabl 


things at t 








teams and roasts; is very simp 
lifetime. Makesan ideal Xmas present. 


last a 
is the very best quality of fam 
Soap soap for laundry, bath and t 


time; bo 





Lily Whit. 


Zuaranteec 





Z olutely pure and soldat retail stores for 5c per bar. 
and we will pro: 

Send us $5.00 at once 221)", 330.2 

Lily White soap and this splendid Fireless Cooker. 


using some of the soap and trying the Cooker several times, 
if you are not 








in every way satisfied with your purchase, return 
them to ind we will promptly and without question refund 
your mo Write today for our liberal Club Offer. 


For your grocer’s name we will send 
you five valuable coupons free. 


HALLOCK SOAP CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“ZinOne” “7 


is the right oil for 
polishing pianos, organs, 
music cabinets, fine furniture, 
hard wood floors—anything ve- 
neered or varnished, ‘‘3inOne’”’ 
reinoves scuffs and scratches; 
ings out the natural beauty of 
wood. FREE—“3-in-One” 
dictionary and sample bot- 
tle on request. 
3 in One Oil Company 
41 Broadway 
New York City 














CHRISTMAS SPOON 


sterling Silver of S) al 
ee Christmas Design 3 
~St is two-thirds of the actual Gold Bow! 
Size, Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 
c im coin or stamps A 
dainty Christmas gift Fine Catalo 
numerous Christmas gifts REF. 
' postal for it TODAY. 
Warren Mansfield Co., Silver- 
iths, 264 Temple St., Portland, Maine 













TO BE A QUEEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 
How She was Taught Geography 


HE Queen’s studies had by this time been 

much extended, and more subjects were in- 
troduced. It was very important for Her 
Majesty to have an intimate knowledge of the 
history and geography of her own country. 
Fortunately she was extremely interested in 
both, and her tutor possessed a special faculty for 
making them attractive and intelligible. 

The teaching of geography to the young Queen 
was unique—she was first taught to understand 
thoroughly the dimensions of her own room, and 
the relative position of each piece of furniture. 
This was followed by comparison with the whcle 
palace. The palace and park were studied and 
compared with Apeldoorn, the nearest town. 
Apeldoorn was dissected as a small part of a 
Province, and, later, the Province as a subdivision 
cf the Netherlands, which was again contrasted 
to Europe, and Europe to the world. 

In touching upon this question of geography 
and the most practical means for acquiring it 
the old and often-repeated story of my Queen 
and her treatment of the map cf Europe occurs 
tomy mind. Thestory appearedin many papers, 
and called forth universal eulogies on the 
Queen’s intelligence and my own severity. It 
was to the effect that ‘‘the Queen had heen 
disobedient.” ‘‘I wished to punish her,’”’ and 
‘ordered her to draw the map of Europe.” 
The map was drawn, but the Netherlands 





_ was drawn to cover more than half of Northern 


Europe, and Great Britain reduced to micro- 
scopic proportions! It is needless to say that the 
whole thing was pure invention, but we often 
laughed together over the anecdote, and the 
Queen used tosay: “What a pity I’m not clever 
enough to have really done such a thing!” 


The Litthke Queen’s Fondness for Dolls 


HE interest of the young Queen in her doll 

‘‘children ” did not abate a single jot during all 
these years, but with her own increasing studies 
she was beginning to find the education of her 
“children” a very heavy charge, and frequent'y 
felt the need for advice and help in matters of 
importance. I regret to say the ‘‘children” were 
not in the least in awe of me, and whenever I 
ventured to remonstrate with them upon their 
delinquencies I was generally reminded that I 
‘*had nothing to do with them,” or that I ‘‘was 
not to interfere.” After seriously discussing the 
whole situation I was elected ‘‘ godfather” to one 
of the little girls (Susanne), who thereby became, 
of course, a special interest to me, and, since my 
new role gave me a certain authority and inti- 
macy, the whole family accepted the position 
with apparent resignation, and grew to look upon 
me with more respect as being the person who 
was frequently consulted on matters of great 
consequence. 

It became the custom for Susanne to accom- 
pany me every year to England cn my holiday, 
and the packing of her clothes and starting her 
on what her brothers and sisters considered to 
be a very perilous journey gave work and 
pleasurable excitement to the young Queen for 
several days beforehand. Everything which 
Susanne took with her was selectcd by the young 
Queen herself, and I was always given most 
minute instructions as to which frocks, jackets 
and hats were to be worn in hot, cold or wet 
weather, which garments were suitable for morn- 
ing, evening or Sunday, and I had to pledge 
myself that her general health and education 
should be in no way neglected during her short 
absence from home. Susanne was fully equipped 
with every comfort for the journey, and her wee 
handbag—containing extremely minute brush, 
comb, scent-bottle, handkerchief, purse, books 
and pencil—was particularly fascinating. 

Susanne was very sensible of her importance, 
and looked upon these visits to England as giving 
her a certain superiority to her brothers and 
sisters, which required a wholesome and judi- 
cious amount of *‘ on my part, but, 
on the whole, she Lehaved well, and was there- 
fore able to give satisfactory accounts of herself 
to her ‘‘mother,”? to whom she wrote every day. 

She also had her photograph taken and sent 
home to show how well the English climate 
suited her, but the photographer to whom I took 
her Jooked at me with such commiserating pity 
when I insisted upon having her taken in various 
positions that I strongly suspected that he be- 
lieved me crazy, and only accede d to my request 
as the safest means of pacifying a harmless lunatic! 


A Special Trunk Full of Dolls 


HEN we all traveled together on the Royal 
State occasions, which were now bec oming 
more and more numercus, the young Qucen’s 
love for her doll ‘‘children” never included the 
least idea of her being cut off from them. I 
don’t think she could ever have contemplated 
going anywhere—were it for twenty-four hours 
without at least one of her darlings, and com 
plete separation from them the (ueen Regent 
would never have suggested to her. If accom- 
modation were limited only one or two of the 
children” 1 the party, and, a 


squashing” 


were included in 









a rule, preference was given to the youngest, who, 
in the estimation of the young Queen, was the 
least capable of doing without a mother’s care! 
There was a special trunk in which the particu 
| 

lar belongings of the ‘*¢ dre were packed by 
the Queen, who personally decided what clot! 
were to be taken 

] olter thought the ‘children” were exceed 
ingly particular and faddy, for they invariably 
objected to sleeping in strange beds, and they 
would criticise unsparingly the height, width and 


general make of those found in ordinary guest 


chamber Therefore, whenever they traveled 
they insisted upon taking their own bed (specially 
constructed for the purpose, and ¢ ipable of being 
folded into a small compass) and complete set of 
bedding. It was also considered quite a matter 
of course that they should take their own chairs, 
tory-books, toys, and the innumerable cdds and 
ends conducive to their well-being and amuse 
ment. ‘The doll’s valise always traveled under 
the special care of the Queen’s own footman, and 
he watched over it with as much solicitude as if it 


contained the greatest treasures in the Kingdom, 
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Globe-Wermicke Home Libraries, 
































ODAY, practically everybody readily admits the ad- 
vantages of the GlobeSWernicke idea of sectional book-case 
over that of the old style stationary library-cabinet with 





[== its forbidding, unchangeable front. 
==] These advantages of utility and convenience are self evident. i 

But there are other factors quite as important as these, i 
because all makes of sectional book-cases are nof select enough for homes where i 
the choice of furniture indicates evident refinement and good taste, therefore : 
care must be exercised in making a selection. 


Many thousands of American homes furnish infallible testimony that the 
Globe“Wernicke book-cases with their superior construction and beautiful finish are 
undoubtedly the choice of particular purchasers. 

Show any combination described in our book of library designs to any one 
of our 1500 authorized agents and he will duplicate it for you in the style and 
finish that you specify. 

Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. Prices uniform 


every where. Write department A for Copy cf Library Plans and Catalogue. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co,, CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: — New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 92-94 Federal St. 














Refinish your shabby | 3 os. 
furniture. You can do it 
yourself with perfect success. 


You can change the old oak table into 
a beautiful Mahogany, Walnut or Cherry 
finish — you can save the old chair you were 
going to throw away —you can refinish the entire 
woodwork of a room to suit your fancy with 


ACME QUALITY 


The Acme Quality Textbook on paints and finishes tells you 
how to do it—how to obtain a high polish or dull finish— 
how to select the proper paint or varnish for a1 y purpose 
and how to accomplish perfect results. 

Acme Quality Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 
are all ready for instant use and go far toward making 
the home cheerful and beautiful. 

Write for the Textbook—it is absolutely free. } 

If you are thinking of painting | 
the outside of your house, ask the 
practical painter about Acme Quality 
New Era Paints. 

For sale by leading dealers. ; 


Complete catalog and details of our selling helps for retail R 
dealers on request. 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT — Life is Worth Living 
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ONEITA 


SUITS 





EAR “Oneita’’ Union 

Suits and you will never 
be content to go back to the 
old habit of two-piece under- 
garments. From neck to 
ankle —not a wrinkle to mar 
the symmetry of fit. Easier to 
don —just one thickness all over 
and just the desired warmth. Made 
from the finest softest yarn, with 
wondrous elasticity to afford com- 
plete freedom of motion to all 
parts of the body. 

The shapeliness of “Oneita’’ Union Suits is 
lasting, being the same after repeated washings 
as the first day of their service. They follow the 
precise lines of the body —no wrinkling under 
the corset or stocking, but helping the drape and 
fit of the outer apparel to a marked degree. 


Warmth, style and common-sense in one. 


For Women and Children in button-down- 
front and cross-cut styles. 


For Men in button-down-front style only. 


All standard sizes — guar- 
anteed absolutely correct. 


A postal request brings our own Booklet —‘‘ REAL 
UNDERWEAR COMFORT.”’ 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
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We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 

Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 

















Have you ever seen and 
examined Sanitas ? 


If you haven't, ask your 
dealer to show it to you be- 
fore you select a new cover- 
ing for any room of your 
house. Sanitas is equal in 
design, coloring and tone to 
the most expensive wall pa- 
pers and lasts ten times as 
long. It costs no more than 
good cartridge paper. 


Sanitas isprinted in oil colors on 
strong muslin. It cannot fade, dis- 
color, or crack or tear with the 
plaster. A damp cloth instantly 
cleans it; no dirt takes hold. 


Glazed like tiling for bathrooms 
and kitchen; beautifully dull fin- 
ished for the rooms and halls. 

Write to our Special De- 

partment of House Dec- 

orations. State which 
rooms you desire todec- 
orate, and receive, free, 
special samples and 
suggestive sketches of 
clever new interior 
treatments. Writetoday. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, New York City 


















THE LOVE STORY OF 
ANN RUTLEDGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


And so they sat there in the peaceful evening 
light, looking out across the river with the sing- 
ing name, that purls and ripples over its gravelly 
bars, and sings the story of their love forever. 

No one who saw the two together that summer 
ever forgotit. Pioneer life was too often a sordid, 
barren thing, where men and women starved on 
bread alone. Courtship, even, was elemental, 


. robbed of its hours of irresponsible idleness. To 


see any one rise above the hard, external facts of 
life touched the imagination of the dullest. In 
his public aspect a large part of Lincoln’s power 
at this time was that he expressed visibly com- 
munity aspirations that still lay dormant and 
unrecognized. Now he and Ann expressed the 
capacities of love of the disinherited. To the 
wondering, wistful eyes that regarded them they 
seemed to have escaped to a fairer environment 
of their own making: of books, of dreams, of 
ambitions, of unimagined compatibilities. 


ox 


INCOLN’S old ties of affection were Ann’s now, 
dear and familiar; and also his old griefs. In 
retrospect she shared that tragic mystery of his 
childhood, his mother’s early death. And, like 
all the other women who ever belonged to him, 
she divined his greatness—had a glimpse of the 
path of glory already broadening from his feet. 
She set her own little feet in that path, deter- 
mined that he should not outdistance her if she 
could keep up with his strides. They could not 
be married until he was admitted to the bar, so 
she took up her old plan of going to Jacksonville 
Academy. Her brother David was going to 
college there, and then was to study law with 
Lincoln. What endearing ties were beginning to 
bind him to her family! They spent long after- 
noons studying, and Lincoln made rapid progress, 
for his mind was clear and keen, freed from its 
old miasma of melancholy. 

Ann studied fitfully, often looking off absently 
across field and river, starting from deep reverie 
when he spoke to her. Her mother noticed her 
long, grave silences, but thought of them as the 
yensive musings of a young girl in love. This 
impression was increased by her absorption in 
her lover. When with him, talking with him, a 
subtle excitement burned in her eye and pulsed 
in her cheek; when he was gone the inner fire of 
her spirit seemed to turn to ashes. She clung 
desperately, visibly, to her new love—so infinitely 
more precious and satisfying than the old. 

People remembered afterward, as the days 
lengthened, how fragile Ann looked, as if with- 
ered by hot, sleepless nights: how vivid and 
tremulous. She had spells of wild gayety, her 
laughter bubbling up like water from a spring, 
and she grew lovelier day by day. And there 
were times, when Lincoln was away, in the 
harvest field or on surveying trips, that she sat 
pale and listless and brooding for hours, with 
hands that had always been so busy and helpful 
clasped idly in her lap. 

Left alone she became the prey of torturing 
thoughts. Life had dealt Ann Rutledge but one 
blow, but that had struck to the roots of her 
physical and spiritual life. Her world still tot- 
tered from the shock. If she had confessed all 
her first vague, foolish fears her mind might have 
been freed of their poison. But she came of 
brave blood and tried to fight her battle alone. 
At last, worn out with mental and moral wres- 
tlings, she turned to her father for help. Lincoln 
was working at high pressure and he had some 
perplexities of debts; she shrank from troubling 
him. Her heart must have beat in slow, suffo- 
cating throbs when she crept to her father’s arms 
and confessed her fears: 

What if McNamar should come back? 

She need not trouble her head about that! The 
country would be too hot to hold him. 

But what if he still loved her, trusted her, was 
on his way back, confident and happy, to claim 
her? What if he could lift this veil of mystery 
and stand forth clear and manly? 

McNamar would never appear in such guise, 
bless her innocent heart! He was a _ black- 
hearted scoundrel. In the old days, in South 
Carolina, men of the Rutledge breed would have 
killed such a hound. 


ax 


UT her father was alarmed now at this strange 
obsession, and questioned her. And then the 
whole piteous truth was out. She was afraid he 
would come back. And she loved him no longer. 
She had been so happy, and then it began to 
seem all wrong. Could she endure happiness 
purchased at the price of another’s misery ? 

McNamar had come back, indeed, and love 
was impotent to defend this hapless innocence! 
She had never understood his behavior. Inca- 
pable of such baseness herself, she had never 
comprehended his. Like a flower she had been 
blighted by the frost of his desertion, and had 
revived to brief, pale life in a new sun, but the 
blight had struck to the root. Lincoln was sent 
for, but he was not found at once, for his employ- 
ments kept him roving far afield. Round and 
round in constantly contracting circles her in- 
verted reason, goaded by an accusing conscience, 
ran until, at last, her sick fancy pictured herself 
as the faithless one. The event was forgotten— 
she remembered only the agony of love forsaken. 
And so she slipped away into the delirium of 
brain fever. 

Lincoln had one anguished hour with her in a 
brief return to consciousness. It was in the 
living-room of a pioneer log cabin, untouched 
by grace or beauty; homely, useful things about 
them, the light on her face coming through a 
clapboard door open to the sun and wind of an 
unspoiled landscape. The houses of the wealthi- 
est farmers were seldom more than two big 
rooms and a sleeping loft, and privacy the rarest, 
most difficult privilege. Her stricken family was 
in the kitchen or outdoors, to give them this hour 
of parting alone. What was said between them 
is unrecorded. When Ann fell into a coma 
Lincoln stumbled out of that death-chamber like 
a soul gone blind and groping. 

Two days later Ann Rutledge died. 

The tragedy shocked the country for twenty 
miles around. It had the elements and propor- 
tions of a classic tale, so that today, when it is 
three-quarters of a century gone by, the great 
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see the difference 








| Baby Comfort, $1.25 


Crib, $1.75 and up. 
Full size, from $3 














The Ladtes’ Home Journal for November 1908 


“Try the Maish 


sleep under one 


Send for a sample of thic 
wonderful filling. Compress 
it. Then watch it expand. 


TRADF-MARK 





Maish Laminated 
Cotton Down 


OU wouldn’t believe there cou/d be such a difference ! 


That they could be so warm, yet so wonderfully light! 


To get warmth without weight, the Maish Comfort is made by a wonderfy] 


new process. 


The long fibers of the choicest snow-white cotton are separated, curled and then 
woven into One continuous, soft, downy layer—the same fluffy thickness through- 


out—no lumps, no thin places. 


It is this filling that makes the Maish Comfort so luxuriously warm, yet won- 
derfully light. That makes it surprisingly supple and buoyant, instead of being 


heavy and burdensome. 


We want you to know the absolute restfulness of sleep under a Maish. 


It allows 


you to relax, gives a sense of freedom, of ease you can’t imagine until you try it. 


The new Fall patterns are exquisite. 


Glorious ‘new poppy designs, Oriental 


and Shirley, dainty rose, daisy and chrysanthemum patterns in silkolene, satcen 
and silk. All sizes, ranging in price for full sizes from $3.00 in silkolene to $18.00 
in silk; bassinette (baby comfort), $1.25 and up; crib, $1.75 and up. 


Look for the name and trade-mark sewn in silk to each comfort. 


dealer hasn't the Maish, write us. 


Don't accept a substitute — if your 


We shall give you the name of one who has or supply you direct. 


THE Cuas. A. MAISH Co., 1125-1135 BANK StT., CINCINNATI 


and up. 


in silkolene to 


$18 in silk. 







Maish 
Comforts 


Luxuriously warm, yet 
wonderfully light 
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“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set’’ 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


ENTS 


are coining money— 
H selling from 50 to 500 sets 





per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 


unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 to 
$10 a day. FIT 
REE to workers. 
THOMAS MFG.CO, 
441 Home Bldg. 





Dayton, Ohio 


ENGRAVED WEDDING $700 


100 ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Including inside and outside envelopes, and express paid. Visiting 
cards, At Home and Reception cards of the famous Elliott Standard. 
Samples on request. 

THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 

















PARKER'S Arctic Socks | 


Registered in U.S. Patent Office. 

 tllaliean aaa an Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
: : Mm room. Worn inrubber boots, absorb per- 

4 » Spiration. Madeofknitted fabric, lined 

; with soft white wool fleece. 

Soldinall sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 


Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 







Catalogue free. 
J.H. Parker Co., Dept. I, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 














Don’t Throw it Avs) a Does Your Granite’Dish 
xe moe Hot Water Bag Leak .. 
ms: MENDETS 


A PATENT PATCH 
that mends all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bag 

No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use 
them; fit any surface; two million in use. Send 
for sample package 10c. Complete package 
assorted sizes, 25c. post-paid. Agents wanted. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box B, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 















A Dress Trimming and Binding 


Thelightest, softest, daintiest and most durable binding made. 
Guaranteed not toshrink, pucker or fade. Forsale at Dry Goods 
and Department Stores, in all shades. Send for free sample. 


SCHLEGEL MFG. CO., 34 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 


EF EMBROIDERY— 
\ Catalog N Every woman ants 








have this catalog. It 

\ is the most interesting book of tle kind 
\ ever issued for free distribution. 96 pages 
’ of latest designs in Wallachian, Lazy 
Daisy, Repousse Braid, Shadow, Coro- 


nation Cord, Eyelet and Silk Embroid- 
ery, Stamped Linens, Pillow Covers. 
Perforated Patterns of all descr ’ 
and Stamping Outfits at lowest prices. 
Write at once for FREE Catalog. 
F. Herrschner, 6467 Marshfield Av., Chicago 
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SHINES EASIEST 
CANNOT EXPLODE 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., New York 





SHINES BRIGHTEST 
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and conceive something loveiier than you have ever 
sé issue from a silk loom before — something as soft and 
fire and filmy asa butterfly’s wing — and you will begin to 
approximate the beauty of 


Ailk 


w fabric wrought fro: a fibre and fashioned into a 
attractive forms for Women’s wear—the most popular 


h is the Senorita A Scarf, shown in _ 
ture. glk pun 


- 
ya silk scarf that shines like spun glass—15 inches 
ind 72 inches long, with handsome fringe, boxed and 
, you by prepaid mail or express for $1.50. Longer and 
- scarfs, also fancy designs, $2.25 and $3.00. 


one from your dealer. If you can not, send us his 

and your order, specifying length, width and color. 

Or. if you wish to await samples and descriptive booklet 
fore buying, we will send them free. 






senorita Scarfs come in white, ecru, black, pink, light blue, 
blue, peacock blue, -heliotrope, orange, champagne, 
_ cardinal, wine, etc. Figured design, if desired, same 
or as ground or in contrasting color, at $3.00. 
sent in attractive box, very appropriate for gift purposes. 
Ue sold by the yard, makes up beautifully 
i % for waists, evening gowns, petticoat 
flounces, sleeves, yokes, hat or dress trimmings, fancy cos- 
tumes, etc., 27 and 45 inches wide, $1.00 and $1.50 a yard. 
Same color as the scarfs. 


by is the most popular fabric among 
Mi ae 1 women everywhere. 


Don't omit your dealer's name when writing. 


The Ohio Knitting Mills Company, Toledo, O. 




















BECOME “<< 
A 
NURSE 


We have trained thou- 
sands of women in their 
own homes, to earn $12 
to $30 a week. 

We give the practical 
nurse and the beginner 
the best methods of modern nursing. 

Seven years’ experience with 6200 stu- 
dent-nurses has produced a course whose 
efficiency is attested by more than 1500 | 
physiciansand patients. Itssuccessis proved. | 

Send today for 52-pp. Blue Book explaining | 


our method; interesting stories experience by 
our graduates and endorsement by physicians. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 



















315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Miss Janet Gilchrist, Owen Sound, Can., and 
her twin “patients,” a graduate of 1907. She 
writes: “lhaveall the engagements I can accept.” 

















, Chicago 
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the most attractive cotton dress 
goods fabric of moderate cost 
now on the market, is regular in 
width, so that the dressmaker knows at a glance 
just what she can do with it. The imitations 
are different in this respect. 


THAT’S THE REASON 


for its being in the stock of every retailer of 
consequence in the country. 














Made only by 
PACIF IC MILLS, 70 Kilby Street, BOSTON 


(edtienteniiaeane 








28 INCHES WIDE 
Fleeced Back Fast Colors 


trade printed fabrics for Wrappers, TRADE 
treet gowns, dressing sacks, 

ti and dresses for chiidren. } 
»wledged the best of their class. 
le t y of patterns. 
‘al prices of both, 10c per yard. 

rethat the tickets all bearthename MARK 
akers, the Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 

home retailer will not supply you, write to 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


Improved Finish Fast Colors 
36 INCHES WIDE 











THE LOVE STORY OF 
ANN RUTLEDGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


grandchildren of those who witnessed it speak of 
it with hushed voices. Lincoln’s mission and 
martyrdom imbued it with those Fates that invest 


‘old Greek drama. James Rutledge died three 


months later, at the age of fifty-four, of a broken 
heart; the ambitious young brother David, who 
was to have been Lincoln’s partner, died soon 
after being admitted to the bar. The Rutledge 
farm was broken up, the family scattered. Lincoln 
came to the verge of madness. 

A week after the funeral William Green found 
him wandering in the wocds along the river, 
muttering to himself. His mind was darkened, 
stunned by the blow. He sat for hours in brood- 
ing melancholy that his friends feared would end 
in suicidal mania. Although some one always 
kept a watchful eye upon him he sometimes suc- 
ceeded in slipping away to the lonely country 
burying-ground, seven miles away. There he 
would be found with one arm across her grave, 
reading his little pocket Testament. This was 
the only book he opened for many months. 


oot 


LL that long autumn he noticed nothing. He 
was entirely docile, pitifully like a child who 
waits to be told what to do. ‘‘Aunt” Nancy 
kept him busy about the house, cutting wood for 
her, picking apples, digging potatoes, even hold- 
ing her yarn; and the men took him off to the 
fields to shock and husk corn. All of them tried, 
by constant physical employment, to relieve the 
pressure on his clouded brain, love leading them 
instinctively to do what the wisest doctors do 
today. In the evenings he sat outside the family 
circle, sunk in a brown study from which it was 
difficult to rouse him. It was a terrible strain to 
those devoted friends who protected and loved 
him in that anxious, critical time. Not until the 
first storm of December was there any change. 
It was such a night of wind and darkness and 
snow as used to cause dwellers in pioneer cabins, 
isolated from neighbors at all times, but now 
swirled about, shut in, and cut off from other 
human life by the tempest, to pile the big fire- 
lace with dry cordwocd, banking it up against the 
1uge back-log, and draw close together around 
the hearth to watch the flames roar up the chimney. 
There would be hot mulled cider to drink and 
comforting things to eat, and cheerful talk. 

Lincoln was rest.ess and uneasy in his shadowy 
corner. His eyes burned with excitement. When 
he got up and wandered about the room William 
followed him, fearing he might do himself harm. 
He went to the door at last, threw it open and 
looked out into the wild night. Turning back 
suddenly, his hands clenched above his head, he 
cried out in utter desolation : 

‘*T cannot bear to think of her out there alone, 
in the cold and darkness and storm.” 

The ice of his frozen heart was unlocked at 
last and his reason saved. But there were months 
of bitter grief and despair that wore him out 
physically. His fits of melancholy returned, a 
confirmed trait that he never lost. In time he 
went back to his old occupations, bearing him 
self simply, doing his duty as a man and a citizen. 
His intellect was keener, his humor kindlier; to 
his sympathy was added the element of com- 
passion. And on his face, in his eyes and on his 
mouth, was fixed the expression that marks him 
as our man of sorrows, deep and irremediable. 


for 


NTIL he went away to Springfield a few years 

later to practice law he disappeared at times. 
Every one knew that he was with Ann, sitting for 
hours by the grassy mound that covered her. 

He said to William Green: ‘‘ My heart is buried 
in the grave with that dear girl.” 

The place was in a grove of forest trees on the 
prairie at that time; but afterward the trees were 
cut down or neglected, and it became choked 
with weeds and brambles—one of those forlorn, 
country burying-grounds that marked the passing 
of many pioneer settlements. For in 1840 New 
Salem was abandoned. ‘The year after Ann 
Rutledge died Lincoln surveyed and platted the 
city of Petersburg, two miles farther north on 
the river. A steam mill built there drew all the 
country patronage. Most of the people of New 
Salem moved their houses and shops over to the 
new town, but the big tavern stood until it fell 
and the logs were hauled away for firewood. 
‘The dam was washed out by floods, the mill 
burned. ‘Today, the bluff on which the town 
stood has gone back to the wild, and the site is 
known as Old Salem on the Hill. 

The Bowling Green farm passed into the pos- 
session of strangers. Many years ago the cabin 
of hewn logs was moved from under the brow of 
the bluff down to the bank of the river, and turned 
into a stable. More than eighty years old now, 
this primitive structure, that was Lincoln’s home 
for five years, still stands. Every spring it is 
threatened by freshets. You look across the 
flooded bottomland to where it stands among 
cottonwoods and willows, and think—and think 

that this crumbling ruin, its »quared logs worn 
and shrunken and parted, its clapboard roof 
curled, its crazy door sagging from the posts, rang 
to that cry of desolation of our country’s hero- 
martyr. He lies under a towering marble monu- 
ment at Springtield, twenty miles away. There 
is his crown of glory; here his Gethsemane. 


omy 
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‘TWENTY vears ago Ann Rutledge wa brought 

in from the country burying-ground and laid 
in Oakland Cemetery, in Petersburg. Only a field 
boulder marks the mound today, but the young 
girls of the city and county, who claim her as 
their own, are to celebrate Lincoln’s centennial 
year by setting up a slender shaft of Carrara 
marble over the grave of Lincoln’s lost love. 
Around her, on that forest-clad bluff, lie Old 
Salem neighbors. It is a cheerful place, where 
gardeners mow the grass and sweep the graveled 
roadways, where carriages drive in the parklike 
inclosure on Sunday afternoons, and flowers are 
laid lavishly on new-made graves. 

No longer is she far away and alone, in cold 
and darkness and storm, where he could not 
bear to think of her, but lying here among old 
friends, in dear, familiar scenes, under enchant- 
ment of immortal youth and deathless love, on a 
sunny slope, asleep. 

Flow gently, sweet Sangamon; disturb not 
her dream. 
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Streit Davenport Bed 
the simplest made 


No covered mechanism. 

Nothing to get out of order. K : y re \ 

In the ordinary davenport bed, the oesn’t suit you, return it within thirty 
mechanism is concealed. Upon hidden days and your money will be refunded. 


Then go to your dealer’s and order the 
one you like best. If, for any reason, it 


hinges, cogs and catches depend the (This offer is on the 
change from davenport to bed. To repair Streit Guarantee 
these when broken, the upholstering must Ticket, tied to every 
be torn up ! piece. Save it.) Not 

In the Streit, there are positively no Streit’s without this 
mechanical devices, concealed or other- trade-mark, | If your — . 
wise. Simply let down the back and you dealer hasn't it, we will supply you direct. 
have a complete, full size double bed. Pi Mane B raged cage 0 Benson See 
Acts promptly. Can’t fail, there is nothing Small roonts, You would firid'it both interesting and 
about it to catch or break. helpful. May we send you a copy? 

Asa bed it is luxurious enough to offer any 
guest. Nota hint of a davenport about it. 

Made in all styles, including Mission, 
Colonial, Louis XV, Empire, Etc., and in 
any material, leather, velour, tapestry, etc. 
The workmanship is careful and thorough 
—for example, all tufting is done with 
steel clinch buttons, ewaranleed never to 


come out. 
WRITE FOR OUR FALL CATALOGUE Full-width head and foot-boards. Fully sage 
z Sent aie * from drafts, your covers tuck in, your pillows stay 


See the new Streit styles. on, Dust-proof wardrobe box under seat, 






TRADE Marx, 


No ridge down the middle, 








The C. F. Streit Manufacturing Co., 1048 Kenner Street, Cincinnati 






























“Duchess” 


Embroidery Hoops 


livery woman who does embroidery work needs ‘‘ Duchess’’ Hoops 
— the only perfect and satisfactory hoop ever made, Its special features 
are patented and cannot be found in any other hoop. rhe felt band around 
the inner hoop is an elastic cushion which gives the required tension in con- 
nection with the outer hvop, to hold light or heavy fabrics tightly stretched. The 
felt cushion protects the fabric and embroidered work from injury when being placed 
in or removed from the hoops, and also allows the fabric to be drawn taut without injury 
while in the hoops. There are no attachments to catch the silks, nor any metal to rust or 
stain the fabric. Made of selected hardwood — smoothly finished with rounded edges 


You Will Want “Duchess” Hoops For The Embroidery 
You Make For Christmas 
Special Free Offer To You io 'sitisted women for over 10 years. It your deale 


does mot sell them we make you the following offer 






Send us your own and your dealer's name and address, w ith 10 cents and we will send you, post 

paid, a sample pair of ** Duchess’’ Hoops. Or end us 50 cents with your own and your 
dealer's name and address, and the names and addresses of five friends who want ‘' Duche ’ 
Hoops, and we will send the five hoops and a hoop /ree to you Send today while this offe 


is open — it will not appear again 
NOT E— The above offer includes *‘ Duchess’’ Hoops ir sizes 4, 5,6, 7 or 8-inch anil 
** Duchess-Oval'’ Hoops in sizes 4% by 9 inches and 6 by 12 inches Le sure to men 


tion styles and sizes wanted. The ‘* Duchess-Oval’’ has the same felt cushion as the 
‘* Duchess’’ (round) Hoops. The Oval shape accommodates a full design for em 
broidery, being more convenient than a large round hoop for this purpose Ache 


——— GIBBS MFG. CO., Station K 1, Canton, O. 

“ Buy From Your ~ Buy from your Dealer tf kh the Gen 

DEALER If He Seus ee ness” Ho . Rut do not tah 
THe Genuine + 


mw . / << : an inferior tmitation. or 
\ uc <s ) he y ‘ olection th fp 





_ wh p? 

al — chasing besure ¢ ee 
WY P a— that the repisterc 
NOY ar ir nark * Duche 











Do You Realize that the women with the most ee 
4 * ; 
beautiful figures you meet every day, wear fs, By 


py 


‘The DeBevoise Brassiére 





up 
Yay 
You Can Have an Equally Beautiful Figure / \ 
NEW FALL STYLES NOW READY [/ 
Open Either Front or Back WY 
Made of I ne Bat e N k. Be tifully tris me 1 ny et bi = ae & rs 
Write today for handsome catalog It plored p ates, BROWIDg Low: ac] ! 
Chen. R. De Sencln Compour. 33 Union Square, New York 
Style 1123—Open Front Factory, Newark, N. J. Style 1966 








PREVENTS MIXING THE FAMILY TOOTH BRUSHES 
Each member of the household chooses a different Prophylactic emblem,, Number is on the 9 w box which 


protects and guarantees. Ilandle is curved—reaches all teeth; bristles trimmed to clean behind ? 






and bet ween teeth. Has hole and hook to hang brush by and keep it dry in your own place. 

Made under American sanitary conditions. By mail or at dealers. —_—— 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 
i Children’s 25c. 












Send for 
our free booklet,“ Tooth Truth 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine 8St., Florence, Mass, 


” 
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COROON SUSPENDERS 


THEY NEVER CROW LONGER 


Including 
Auto Girl Box 





For Christmas Presents 


In one of these beautiful 10-color Auto Girl Boxes, 
Gordons make the best suspender present and Gordons 


are the best suspenders in every way for all men. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 





The sliding back takes the 
place of rubber. 


Gordons are the easiest, lightest, strongest and the ONLY 
suspenders guaranteed for one year. 


Gordons are the newest suspenders — All dealers have not yet got 
them — Ask your dealer to get them for you if he has none — if he 
won't, then buy of us by mail. 50¢ postpaid. No extra charge for 
the Auto Girl Box. Say whether for short, medium or tall man. 

Show this advertisement to your dealer — he has time enough to 
get Gordons in an Auto Girl Box for you. Tell your dealer that 
his wholesaler has them. 


Gordon Mfg. Co., 304 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


YDEGRADE 
GALATEA 

is the standard 
wash fabric—the 
favorite among 
millions of 
women, because 
of its stylish, 
high-class 
effects in tailored costumes. 


(Hyde e rade | 


































TRADE MARK 


Galatea 


can be made upas richly as broadcloth. 
It will hold its shape in spite of tub- 
bing and will outwear twice over other 
wash fabrics. Wash goods counters 
everywhere. Forty years the standard. 





Hydegrade on every yard. 20c. by the yard, 
and every yard guaranteed. 


Hydegrade 
Galatea 
Wash Suits 


The most durable, 
hygienic and attri ict- 

ive suits for boys and 
girls ever made. The one 
periect material for girls’ 
dresses and boys’ blouses 
for school wear. Also at- 
tractive gowns for women. 
All shades—all patterns. 
Hydegrade Label tn Every Suit. 
Send for Jree souvenir postcards. 


A.G. Hyde & Sons, New York— Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom 



















Save Your Hair 


Don't kill it by using false 

hair and hair rats, simply 

because teenion decrees 
the present hair dressing. 
Don’t clog the pores and 
overheat your scalp when 
you can easily get the stylish 
result with a 


66 bd ° 9 
Hairlight Crown 
. Patented 
It’s a clean, cool, invisible, flexible, 
woven roll, over which you dress your 
own hair. Held securely in place by 
Two Combs attached to either side. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will. Postage Pars ad 50c. 
Satisfaction — or money refunded. 
AUSTIN-WALKER CO., Dept. H 
119 Kingston Street, Boston 


Klery Fans 


TRADE MARK) 
SANITAR Y —-WATERPROOF 


lhe new Pants for Baby (to be worn over regular 
diaper), that are Waterproof and can be Washed. 


Every pair guaranteed. G 

A pleasure to handle 
the Baby aan wearing 

lf your SF, -neay us 50c. 
de ae ee TS or get te 
not carry LU pair, prepaid. 


\ Three sizes, small, medium and large 
ee] Made by 
Paris-New York Juvenile House, 55 West 16th St., N.Y. City 


BABY OUTFITTERS 


A complete line of dainty things for 
your baby, from birth to three years old. 
Strictly hand-made garments, of finest materials, 
our specialty. Send for latest catalog. 


THE OUTFIT CO., Yonkers, New York 
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THE ACTRESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


and I took this because there did not seem so 
many different ways of bathing in it. In the 
round one you simply get in and curl up like a 
snail, and there you are. But with the chair- 
effect you can sit on the ledge, feet inside, or 
you can sit inside, feet outside. 

I went out to take tea with Frederica’s people 
on the day I was to decide about the bathtub, 
and there I met an agreeable young composer, 


_ who, being of my class, so to speak — anyway, 


having quantities of temperament all over him 
—J found rather simpatico. It occurred to me 
that, since we found ‘‘our souls speaking to each 
other from out the darkness” (his expression, not 
mine), I could really ask him if he sat on the 
ledge, or let his feet hang out; but just as 1 was 
leaning forward c onfidentially he leaned forward 
confidentially, too, and said that he didn’t find 
me at all American, as I hadn’t asked a single 
question. 

When an Englishman tells you you are not 
like an American you are expected to scream 
with joy. I was just preparing to get back at 
him (my expression, not his) with a suitable 
reply, when he, continuing his gaze, further said: 

“You are like a gentle aspen leaf, blown by 
every wind.” ‘Then he flew to the piano in a 
rear room, with no more warning, and began 
picking out a theme which was very twittery, 
and did sound a little like a leaf. 

I went on eating my plum cake, which was 
delicious, and presently his aunt came rustling 
in to tell me I had given him ‘‘an inspiration,” 
and would I not come into the music-room so as 
to keep within his vision? 

I replied that I was awfully pleased to be ‘‘an 
inspiration,” but I had to go home to put coal on 
my fire. And although there was still some plum 
cake left I really did go. 


or 


Frederica was quite cross with me the next 
evening at the theatre. She said if I ‘‘inspired” 
the man I should see it to a finish, and not desert 
him to flounder around all night, hunting up 
stray leaves; that he had been at it until four in 
the morning, all on the loud pedal, too, and 
while his aunt loved the noise, their nice cook 
who made the plum cake had given notice. I was 
sorry about the cook, and yet found it rather 
pleasant to be a leaf. To tell the truth, I was 
growing lonesome. Living so far uptown I saw 
little of the company except at the theatre, and I 
ate my meals in solitude on the early Victorian 
table with my feet up on the carved legs—except 
when the landlady came in. Of course, I was 
erfectly happy in the theatre, and I was pretty 
renee as I drove home at night. 

At times the moon shone softly, at times the 
rain beat upon me; but it was all delightful, 
except that I was quite alone. There is some- 
thing selfish about being comfortable and quite 
alone. Besides, this was the time I liked to talk; 
this was the Aaron hour, when I used to find him 
waiting at the stage door, always a little red- 
faced and embarrassed over being a ‘‘ Johnny,” 
and we would go out for our supper and our 
easy, idle fun. 

Now, when I reached my lodgings, I would 
stumble up the dark stairs, feel my way to my 
door, and sit down in lonely state to what was 
left of the cold joint. There were two large 
chairs in the room, one on each side of the fire, 
and after supper, while I warmed my toes, I 
would stare reflectively at that other chair, 
wonder who would Jook best in it, and think 
how mean I was to have two chairs and use only 
one of them. Then the coals would drop, one by 
one, noisily into the ash-pan, and the clock on 
the mantelpiece would click out each tick in a 
jerky way that was far from restful. 

The Parliament clock was scarcely more 
soothing; and sometimes, if the air were clear, 
the chimes of ‘Big Ben” would come filtering 
through the window, and I would toss wake- 
fully about and tell myself what a really small 
person I was, after all, for two large rooms and 
a wardrobe. 

‘Tum, tum, ta-da!” went the first quarter of 
‘*Big Ben” one very particular night. 

‘There, it’s a quarter past two,” I said to my- 
self in my cavernous bed. ‘‘I wonder if it’s my 
conscience. I wonder if I wouldn’t be happier 
making some one else happy than to be happy 
just by myself. Well, I’ll think it over in the 
morning. Now I really must get to sleep. One 
little sheep jumped over a fence—two little sheep 
jumped over a fence—three litthe —— 

‘““Tum, tum, ta-da; ta-da, tum, tum!” 
‘*Big Ben” remorselessly. 


ost 


I wiggled. ‘‘Half-past two! It is my con- 
science. And I ought to decide this right now, 
and get it over with; even if I make a sacrifice it 
would be better —best, in fact. Sacrifices are 
splendid things for people, and if I make one for 
anybedy it ought to be for Aaron, as he cares 
most for me. But why is he so stubborn? Well, 
I suppose he might say I am, too; even nations 
have that weakness. But what do two nations do 
when they are beth stubborn—they compromise, 
don’t they? Now how could I compromise with 
Aaron—do the right thing, I mean, and still get 
what I want? ‘The right thing, according to 
Aaron, I suppose, would be to marry him; and 
what I want is to keep on playing and—why, 
there’s the compromise!” 

‘Tum, tum, ta-da; ta-da, tum, tum; tum, 
tum, ta-da sy 

I slipped out of bed and groped for the gas, 
half-laughing. ‘‘ You can go on, ‘Big Ben,’” I 
apostrophized. ‘‘ Before three o’clock I shall be 
the same as married.’’ 

At the bottom of my red portfolio, in a sealed 
envelope labeled, ‘‘To be destroyed in the event 
of my death,” was Aaron’s letter about the kiss. 
Up to this time I never had been able to analyze 
the feeling which had made me keepit. But now 
I realized, as I tore it open, that I had been 
moved to keep it as the written justification for 
the proposition I was about to make. Yes, there 
were the words: ‘‘Don’t match me against the 
charm of that great, gray town; don’t dare to 
contrast me with a mob of men and women 
grinni ing at your antics. Give them their place 
and give me mine.’ ‘That was it, that last sen- 
tence, the ‘‘crux” of the whole situation: “Give 
them their place and give me mine.”? Crouched 
down by the dying embers for warmth, the red 
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21 Winter Street, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 








The things you want to know 
when you buy knit garments or caps 
are: Will they hold their shape and 
good looks ? 


Will they still be beau- 
tiful after a little wear > 
You can know if you get 


Mohawk Knit Goods 


Tam-o’-shanters 
Toques 
Cardigan Jackets 
Coats Sweaters 


For men, women and children 
They look as handsome and fit as perfectly 
months afterward as they do when new. 
Their beauty is lasting because they 
are made from the finest, softest yarn — we 
are not satisfied with ordinary yarn, but have our own yarn mill. 
And every Mohawk cap and garment holds its shape because it is knit 
to shape on specially designed machines which are exclusive with us — not 
pulled and stretched into shape like ordinary knit goods. 
Mohawk Knit Goods are besides the most durable knit goods made, 
and yet the prices are no more than you pay for the ordinary kinds that are old, 
out of shape and worn out in no time. 


All styles and colors, and every article guaranteed. The Mohawk “ label is 
on every cap and garment. 

If your dealer hasn't Mohawk Knit Goods, write us and we'll see that you get them. 

Write anyway for our illustrated booklet. 


Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N.Y. 
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are the latest Paris novelty. 
Make one for yourselfona 
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Healy Extension Bead Loom. 


This loom 12x 8 inches, 5,000 per- 
fectly cut imported metal beads (5 pastelle colors), thread, wax, 
needles, art color plate showing 10 beautiful Empire chains, the A Jolly Game for Jolly People 
exact color, size, shape and position of each bead, thus enabling you Vrogressive Mug gs part ies popular. Handsomely finished 
to copy pattern. All sent prepaid for only $1.00. Bead Art Catalog, pack in telescoping box, 50c. Set of six packs for Pro- 
illustrating 500 kinds of beads, with patterns for purses, collars, gressive Muggs, $2.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Chamberlin Bros., Publishers, Metropolitan Bldg, East St. Louis, Ill. 


etc., mailed for 10 cents 
D.J. Healy, Bead Importer, 234 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 


Beads for Christmas Gifts 
i009 POsesrer 


Order before the rush begins. Send stamp for best Half 
Tone Picture Chart of Beads and supplieseverissued. We 
also send our Famous Design Sheet of French Festoon 
Bead Neck-chains and sheet of designs for “Daisy” 

and “ Forget-me-not’’ Chains. All free for a stamp. 


ISAAC D. ALLEN COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 





GLOW LAMPS AND CANDLES 


BURN KEROSENE AT COSTOF 
~~2CENTS A MONTH~~ 
NO OOOR.NO ATTENTION 


BATH ROOMS HALLS. NURSERIES 
DINING TABLES crc FREE BOOKLET 
PERFECT NIGHT LICHTS. 

" THE GLOW LIGHTCO.76PEARL ST. BOSTON MASS. 





















Amusing and Instructive 
RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS 
Three sizes; prices 75c, $1.00 
and $1.25. Any good Dry Bat- 
tery will run them for days. 
Send for Free Catalogue A-24. 
168 Pages. 1,000 electrical 
specialties with net prices. 

Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 
17 Park Place, New York 
188-5th Ave., Chicago 





Shield-Clamps 


Two used on each shield, , 
one at each point as in sewing; quicker, handier 
than any safety pin or sewing; neat, comfort able, 

everlasting; will not rust. Set of four Nickel 
plated 15c or 7 sets $1.00; 4 Gold plated 25c. 
At dealers, or mailed, postpaid. Money refunde d 
if returned in 20 days. Agents wanted 


D. S. CLAMP CO.., Dept. J, Met. Bldg.,New York City 


Keep Your 


Home New! 


Liquid Veneer, Applied 
with your Dusting Cloth 











will make the whole interio: 
of your house shine with 

perfect factory newness 
and gloss. It works won- 
ders on Pianos, Woodwork, 
Furniture, Chandeliers and 
Picture Frames. Removes 
scratches, mars, stains, and 
leaves a beautiful shin; 


finish. A child can apply it 
Trial Bottle Free 


Send us the name of any Druggist, 
Grocer, Hardware, Furniture or 
Paint dealer who does not handle 
Liquid Veneer, and we will send 
you a trial bottle free. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO 
368 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N.Y 
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Louis, Ill. 











THIS PILLOW 


iven Away 


If you wnite at once 





Write Today 24 we will send you 


prepaid tlic materials for 
the j}.cautiful Wallac ets in Pillow Outhitshown 
here. The following articles without cost: 
1 Wallachian Art Cloth Pillow Top. 
(Tinted in colors). 
1 Back for Pillow. 
1 1909 Premium Art Book. 
with 500 latest beautiful embroidery designs!) 
This big liberal offer is made in order to put 


Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Floss 








intocvery home. Send today, enclosing only 
3oc (silver or stamps) for 6 skeins of the 
silk to work this handsome design, and em- 
broidery lesson with every stitch numbered, 

Remember: The Wallachian Art Cloth 
Pillow Top, Pillow Back and 1g09g Premium 
Art Book, with 500 newest embroidery de- 
signs, are all given away with the silk. 
Send your name and address and 30 cents 
—that is all. 

RICHARDSON SILK CO. 

220 Adams Street, Dept. 1158, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ges? We also make Richardson's Spool Silk. 


5Ocent Drawnwork $40 
Handkerchiefs for §— 








These beautiful handkerchiefs imported and 
made especially for us by the most skilled workers 
are warranted all genuine hand drawnwork on 
sheer handkerchief linen lawn; 4 different designs, 
regular value 50 cents each. As a Special Intro- 
ductory Offer to interest you in our Holiday Offer- 
ings of Genuine Mexican Drawnwork, Indian 
Handicratt and Native Gems, all direct from our 
native workers to you, we will send all 4 Hand- 
kerchiefs illustrated, postpaid to any address fer 
only $1.00 The same handkerchiefs but in shee: 
pure Irish linen for $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed 
ov money cheerfully refunded. 


ve Handicraft sent FREE 


Art Catalog for 6 cents i: ump 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 


Dept. All, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 
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OMO DRESS SHIELDS 
Better Than Ever 


ess receives pr otection when you 


weal MO Sh uields, They are anti eptically 
i which destroys the odor of per- 

\re odorless, hygienic, absolutely 
an nd was hable. No others have all 
tie \re less heating to the 

1ey aprinr norubber. Every pair 
oe pair on — of 25¢. 


of 1 q 
be ay 
Warranted 


Book'et th vill interest you 





on request 


Made by The OMO MANUFACTURING co. 





Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. | 


WHEEL. CHAIRS 
WE MAKE OVER VO STYLES 


Catalog “B” illustrates—-describes—(free) 


SARGENT CO. *°$2e"y erie’ 














THE ACTRESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


portfolio in my lap and the ink-well on the 
floor, I wrote to Aaron: 


“It is all so plain to me tonight, our real need of 
each other, and how it has nothing whatever to do 
with outside matters, such as brokerage or acting. 
I think, too, that we can be very happy, you doing 
the work that you most care for through the day, 
and I doing my work, which is always play, at night. 
Then there will be the little supper a us two at 
midnight, for it is not often that I will have to play 
out of New York, you see; and even if I do I will 
know that you are where you are, and you will know 
that | am where Iam. And I promise you now, 
Aaron, that I should never leave you to go so far 
away again, certainly not over here to London, 
where I find myself so lonely. That will be my 
sacrifice for you. 
‘*But now that I am here, dear, do steal a little 
time from that old brokering and come over for a 
rest. You need it, you owe it to yourself, and we 
will talk together of ‘ke day, and whether or not 
Frederica shall be maid of honor. Don't cable me ; 
you can’t say things in a cable that I am rather sick 
to seeall written out. But do write quickly, quickly 
to your Rhoda, who is willing to grant to them their 
place and give you yours.” 
at ta-da; ta-da, tum, tum; tum, tum, 
ta-da; ta-da, tum, tum! Boom, boom, boom!” 
“* Big Ben, mT said, smiling through some- 
thing like tears as I snuggled i in the covers, ‘you 
can do your worst; my conscience is clear at last.’ 
From that day I took in a shipping paper, and 
figured if my letter caught the French boat how 
soon the E nglish steamer would bring an answer. 
I couldn’t reasonably expect one under thirteen 
days, and, as that was an unlucky number, I 


- agonized between a willingness to take that 


chance and a hope that it would be fourteen. Of 
course I wasn’t concerned about the substance of 
the reply, but I naturally was curious to learn 
just how Aaron would take the surprise. Then, 
too, I feared he might rush over and want to 
marry me straight off, and once I almost cabled 
him to return the letter unopened. 

I went out shopping with Frederica instead, 
and while we bought very little we laughed a 
great deal. It was so easy to laugh, for that was 
the seventh day, and I knew my letter had 
reached home. Home? Anyway, that high office 
downtown where the ‘‘ticker” goes all day like 
my clock, and one can watch the ships sail down 
the harbor on their way to England. So Frederica 
and I went joyously down to the theatre. 

‘*Six days more, anyway,” I sighed, as I 
entered my chintz-hung dressing-room. 

Amelia had evidently stepped out, for the 
room was empty; but there, ostentatiously 
propped against the pincushion, was a white 
envelope, blue-lettered, and addressed to me. 
With a great throb of pleasure I seized the cable- 
gram and tore it open. ‘‘He couldn’t wait, he 
couldn’t wait,” I whispered, and then —— 

“Cable quite sufficient. Will support my wife 
without assistance, thank you. From present situ- 
ation realize my condition not so bad as might be. 

‘* ADAMS.”’ 

That was all, I read it twice, and then thrust 
the hateful thing into the fire, and turned to my 
makeup. Frederica said, when the curtain had 
fallen, that I had given quite my best perform 
ance yet, and she thought my outing did me good. 
After that I drove ‘‘home” to my flickering, cold 
fire, with the remnants of the joint for supper, 
and two big chairs to sit in for the rest of my life. 


CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL 


NE feature which has each year made 
a subscription to Tithe LApies’ Home 
JOURNAL appeal to so many thousands of 


women a; a Christmas present to friends has 
been THe JOURNAL’s way of announcing the gift. 
; This year 
ve have pre- 
pared a most 
attractive 
four-page 
announce 
ment On 
heavy, soft 


ad 
ig 







FORGE 
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it “) AT THE aro ' 
Ke 7 - % 
as % we have entered your name u . 
we ¥ on our list for a cubsenption Pay 4 









BA ’ Tue Lanies’ Hee one RNAL FA] gray paper, 
pa , for the coming year measuring 
ZW) thet the copie sell have y 47 ieaz'| five inc hes by 
seven. The 


leasure of mail: 
$8 ape te ploweee coccshdees of = ec } 
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i Sed} The Curtis Publishing j bears the ar 
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name of the 


Lg l giver being 
te, os inserted 
The third 


page has a beautiful photogré ivure reprceduction 
of one of W. L. T aylor’s most famous paintings 

The Nativity —in sepia tones, the picture being 
done on heavy vellum paper. 

Your gift will start on Christmas, but it will 
extend over a whole year, while the announce- 
ment will carry with it the Christmas spirit in a 
form that must appeal to any woman. 

In sending the order give your own name as 
well as that of the recipient. If you do not do 


this we shall not be able to send the announce 
ment. The subscripticn will be started with the 
January issue, mailed to reach subscribers on 


Christmas Dav, and the announcement will | 
mailed at the 
same time. 
Se nd u tI ( 
ord r just a 
s0Cf as pos i 
ble. We will 
hold the first 
copy and the 
a n I ounce 
ment so that 
they will be 
delivered on 
Christmas 
Day, but if 
your order j 
received late 
there may Le 
some delay 
in entering it. 


Address 





THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Think What These Prudential 
Checks Would Mean 
Coming to the Wife 
and Family Every 





{SHAS THE 
| STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Monthly 
Income 


20 Years or For Life! 


The Prudential’s 


Very Newest Idea 
in Life Insurance 











At age 30, for $167.35 a year paid during the life of the insured (a 
saving of $13.95 a month) the Family Will Receive after the death of 
the insured $50.00 Every month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! At 


slightly highercost,the income forthe beneficiaries would continue forlifel 














Write for Rates and Learn How an Absolutely Guaranteed 
Income can be Provided for the Family 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. 78 Home Office, Newark, N. J. 






































One look — one feel — shows their superiority — PROVES that we 
tell the exact truth when we say BUSTER BROWN’S STOCKINGS 
are made better, dyed better, look better and wear better than 
any ‘‘Guaranteed’’ Stocking sold at anywhere near the price. 


Read Our FOUR Distinct Guarantees! 


1 If Buster Brown’s Stockings need mending . a 

* or darning within six months after purchase, finer weave and better material than other 

we will replace them FREE ‘* Guaranteed ’’ Stockings, your money back. 

2 If the DYE (our secret process) in Buster 4 If you don’t find Buster Brown’ s Stockings 
* Brown’s Stockings crocks the feet,makesthem * have a : , silkier finish 

tender, or rots the Stockings, your money back. thanother’ Maver brands, polhe croak wey 


If you don’t find Buster Brown’s Stockings of 





3uster Brown’s Sox for men and Buster 
They come four pairs in a box—light, medium or heavy 
veight—in Black or Tan for the youngsters, and in Black, Tan, Navy Blue and Pearl Gray 
for men, Price per box, one dollar. Sold by high grade department stores and haberdashers 
everywhere. If YOUR ‘dealer hasn’t the m, ask him WHY NOT, 
And don’t— DON'T ae - inferior ibstitutes, but send us a De 
veight and col or des ed, in d ve iu send you box of fo r 


W e want wives and mothers every where to know 
Brow n’s Stockings for boys and girls, 


ar Bill, stating kind, size (or size of shoe), 
pairs by return mail, postpaid. Address 


Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills sree sina TENN. 





























—— MUSIC ROLLS 333% DISCOUNT!!! 


Select ANY Roll from ANY catalog, and We Will baraa ad it at One-Third Less Than the Listed Price *!! 


Our newly patented electric ma er ike ying mact ines tune as Shes as any other machine, snd much more 
accurate. Sen for our und best selections from the world hoicest n nd Popular 


Dept. O, STAN DARD ‘MUSIC ROLL CO., 341- 347 Fifth Avenue, N Y. City — 




















KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND BISAMPLE FREE, THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
—SSSS_=_=—=—~~ 


EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J 
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Buy A JEWEL 


AND SAVE FUEL 


Over 11,000 Dealers will display 
this sign in their store windows. 
Watch for this sign. 


It’s an Infallible Guide 
to stove security, satisfaction 
and service. It means a dol- 
lar’s worth of stove for a 
dollar. It shows where 
to buy the genuine 
Jewel stoves and ranges 
—conceded the best tor 
farty years—and still the 
best. Buy where you see 
this sign. Eliminate risk. 


Jewel stoves are the 
only stoves built of long 
service fire-resisting 
Kemi-Test Metal, fa- 
mous for durability. 
The only stoves sold 

at popular prices 

exclusively on the 

basisof high quality, 
construction and re- 
sultantfuel eran 
“Buy a Jewel aud save fuel” is a saying made 
famous by users of Jewel stoves. They can’t 
help saying it—it’s a fact borne out by sav- 
ing experience. 


EWEL STOVES 
gz? RANGES 


are the most generally used and widest sell- 
ing stoves in the world. Over four millions 
and one hundred thousand in use. That 
proves satisfying service—the kind of service 
you want—the kind you want in exchange 
for your good money. 

Do you want a Steel Range, Cast Range, 
Cook Stove, Base Burner, Oak Stove, Gas 
Range or Furnace? You'll find exactly what 
you want in the Jewel line—and at the right 
price. Don’t overlook the fact that the 
superiority of Jewel service is based on the 
superiority of Jewel construction—you can’t 
get Jewel service without Jewel construction, 


















—the dealer's and 
Double Guarantee 72... /9)5.208 
can’t supply you write at once to us. Don't miss 
sending for our great 





STOVE The most complete and 

FR BOOK practical catalogue ever 

issued by a stove manu- 

facturer. Tells all about Jewel stoves—inside and out 

—shows samples from over a thousand styles of Jewel 

—explains why Kemi-Test Metal lasts longer—and 

is the most valuable book ever written on stoves. 
Write for a copy today. Address Dept. A. 


Detroit Stove Works 


‘Largest Stove Plant in theWorld”’ 
Detroit — Chicago 


This Trade Mark 


identifies genuine *‘ Jewels.’’ Look 
for it on the stove or range you buy. 
A guarantee of satisfaction. 























Send 10c 
for a 
sample 


of 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 
the hair without washing. 


Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 
injurious. A liberal sample and our pamphlet ‘‘ How to 
have handsome Hair’’ mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular 
size 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














BREATHE-RITE 


Importance of Correct Breathing 


Wrong Breathing Weakens Strong Lungs 
Right Breathing Strengthens Weak Lungs 








pron BREA EE-RITE” 
brace enlarges the chest; 
reduces the abdomen; cor- 
rects round shoulders and 
strengthens the back. It 
holds the body gently but 
firmly erect, whether 
walking, sitting or stand- 
ing, at the same time al- 
lowing perfect freedom of 
the muscles. 

“BREATHE-RITE”’ is 
made of an indestructible 
elastic fabric; no meas- 
urements are needed as 
one size fits any body. 
Equally good for men or 
women and a blessing for 
growing boys and girls. 
Physicians recommend it. 


You Can’t Breathe Wrong With 
“BREATHE-RITE” 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name and One Dollar, 
and ‘“‘BREATHE-RITE”’ will be 
forwarded at once prepaid. 


The Breathe-Rite Company 
43 West 34th St., New York 


We have an interesting proposition 
Jor wide-awake men and women 
agints tn your territory. 











| HOW I LIVED ON ONE 

















MEAL A DAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


The time dragged tiresomely the first ten min- 
utes, and as I began to get warm again I yawned. 
But very soon I was enjoying the pie, and 
along with it a substantial meal of roast beef, 
fried chicken, charlotte russe, fried cakes, pork 
gravy, beaten biscuits, orange marmalade, 
corned beef and cabbage, delicious onion dump- 
lings and a long line of other items I had lingered 
lovingly over that day in my thoughts when I 
was bidding farewell forever to my shameful 
past. Oh, how I enjoyed that dinner until —— 

‘*‘What’s this?” I asked myself as I sat up in 

ked bewildered and but faintly understanding 
that it was cold, gray morning. ‘‘What’s that 
burning? What, six-thirty? The pie!” I hissed, 
and hurried downstairs, shut off the gas, and 
with a poker and shovel removed a charred pan 
a the oven and tossed it out into the back 
yard. 
7 I knew I would be discovered: my guilt was in 
the air. I threw up all the windows I could and 
repented of invading a household department 
where | had essayed to begin at the top without 
learning the rudiments of the business. 


And Sol Lived On During That Day until at 
four o’clcck that afternoon I ate my lonely meal, 
deeply sorry for the disturbance—but I ate a 
good one. Right after eating it I enjoyed the 
high degree of satisfaction which it is plain a 
snake must feel when he has drawn in a toad four 
sizes too large for his skin, and has to snooze 
while the toad dissolves and soaks in. Every day 
thereafter I had the same experience—I was 
drowsy after eating, probably, as my friend 
explained, because I had ‘‘eaten too much.” 

The delicious flavor of partly-raw beans is a 
surprise in store for the gastronome who tries 
living on one meal a day. The hue of that 
delectable dish remains with me dimly as fading 
hair-dye leaves green-edged whiskers. Baked 
potatoes were allowed for bulk, and dried apples, 
peaches, figs and nuts added a touch of glee to 
the solemn background. ‘The dried fruits were 
often made up into the whole-wheat pie in whose 
graham-cracker-colored crust I could see the 
shucks glistening like bits of straw in butcher’s 
—_ and just as Nature intended. Warty and 

omely as a toad’s back that pie-crust sat 
humped up before me at the table day in and 
day out. Still I kept on. I chewed and chewed 
to get the best of the shucks in the biscuits and 
gather all the nutriment from them I could. 





As the Days and Months Passed I could not 
resist the temptation to overeat at my one daily 
meal. I would eat the miscellaneous hygienic 
provender and enough North Carolina sweet 
potatoes to meet the wants of an ordinary family. 
Until the middle of the following August I did 
what I could to break myself honestly of the 
degrading passion for food, and learn to love the 
Natural Life. But taken raw and in the straw I 
found it quite beyond me to get up any enthusi- 
asm for Nature’s bounty, and I finally concluded 
one day, after five months of honest struggle, 
that she, and not I, had made a serious mistake 
in giving me powers of discrimination and a fond- 
ness for her flavors when tempered by the arts of 
the cook. Of course I knew I was wrong, in the 
light of what my friend had told me, still I con- 
cluded that Nature in some way had intended 
that I should pick and choose. 

The only expert I finally made up my mind I 
would listen to was my most intimate friend, 
my inner man. When he notified me by wire- 
less that the hungry, jostling corpuscles were 
down there on the bread-line. clamoring with 
empty dinner-pails for a mixed diet I would 
mix a little and send it to them. And some- 
how I feel better that way, although I may be 
worse off and not know it. 

But it brought me close to Nature’s bosom. 
I can honestly say that I was there all right. After 
five months | came away more satisfied than ever 
that Life is a mystery, and, like a ground-glass 
door, not meant to be seen through. And per- 
haps it is as well we can’t look sometimes. My 
pity for myself would have melted the bones of a 
shad, I was so sorry to resume my unnatural life 
with three meals a day. 


AN ASBESTOS TABLE- 
COVER FOR A DOLLAR 
By Mrs. Arthur Valentine 
Te cover to be described is for a round table 


four feet in diameter. The method would 
be the same for any size, round or square. 

The materials required are five yards of white 
outing flannel at ten cents a yard, cardboard of a 
light grade (dress boxes from the shops were used 
in this instance), and three yards of asbestos 
paper one-sixteenth of an inch thick. The size 
of the drawer in which the cover is to be kept 
must regulate the number of folds. For a 
drawer only sixteen inches wide four folds will 
be necessary for an easy fit. 

Cut and join the outing flannel so as to have 
two circular pieces a quarter of an inch larger all 
around than the table. Then on the sewing- 
machine, beginning half an inch from the edge 
and énding half an inch before reaching the 
opposite edge, stitch through both pieces of 
material across the circle in a line that will be its 
diameter; at right angles to this stitch a second 
diameter; a foot from this second diameter, 
and parallel to it, make on each side a row of 
stitching as before, starting half an inch in from 
the edge and ending at the same distance 
from the opposite edge. 

You now have three parallel rows of stitching, 
one foot apart, and crossed at their middle point 
by the original diameter. Your material is thus 
divided into eight pockets open at the circumfer- 
ence. Cut pieces of cardboard and asbestos to 
fit the pockets loosely, and slip them in place. 
The object of the cardboard is to stiffen and pre- 
serve the asbestos. Turn in the edges and over- 
hand them together. 

To wash, rip the edge and remove the asbestos 
and the cardboard. It is better still to use a 
silence cloth on this cover, as the sections may 
show through the damask cloth. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 





The Only 
Table Salt That 














is Free of Dangerous Impurities 


YPSUM is the most dangerous impurity that »/uve 
G has placed in a// salt—gypsum makes splendid fer. 
tilizer and plaster of parts, but it's a mighty dan- 
gerous thing to eat, because it combines with water in 
your body—forms little balls of plaster—gravel - gall 
stones—vour doctor will tell you that this is the reaso why 
the gypsum in ordinary salt often causes such serious dis- 
orders of the liver, kidneys and spleen—because the hiiman 


system can neither assimilate nor expel gypsum. 





If your grocer does not 

sell Shaker Table Salt, 

send us his and your 

own name and address 

foragenerous sampleof 

| Shaker Table Salt in a 
| miniature carton which is also an individual 
| salt shaker, adouble-value coupon to apply 
|}ona — cut glass salt shaker,a booklet 
which tells you some things you need to 

| know about salt, and Government Proof of the 
| Superior Quality, Strength, Purity of our Salt. 





| 

| The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station K-5, St. Clair, Mich. 
| 

| Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. 


Only Salt 99 7-10% Pure—Proved Best by Government Test 


The picture above was made from an actual photograph 
of a chunk of gypsum, weighing about 20 ounces, taken 
from our salt purifying filters. 

According to Government Statistics vou eat about this 
much gypsum every year if you use any salt except that 
produced by our exclusive, patented salt purifying process, 

Because we are sole owners of the only process of salt 
refining—the only process which removes the gypsum and 
other dangerously unhealthful impurities, natura/ to salt. 

We will send you Government Proof of all this 

This freedom from dangerous, rank impurities gives 
Shaker 
savor, and the superior quality of Shaker Table Salt is 
protected by a sanitary package. 
that is properly packed. 

Shaker 
freely — never sticks — never clogs up the salt shakers — 
never gets damp and lumpy —just tip the shaker and 
out flows Shaker Table Salt. 

Get Shaker Table Salt from your grocer today—10 cents 
per box—costs about 10 cents a year more 
than common, rank, sharp, bitter-tasting, 
coarse, gritty, soggy, lumpy, dangerously 
impure: salt. 


Table Salt superior strength, ‘saltiness’ and 
It is the only table salt 


Table Salt is the only salt that always flows 


NEt# 


Makers of the 









Ready for use. 
Rats and mice 
leave choicest 
food and grain 
for it. Die in 
open air, seek- 
ing water. Dry, 
clean; never 
leaves a mark, 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


All Drugegisis—15 cts. a box. 
If yours hasn't it,send 

es us 25 cents for one box 

or 60 cents for three 

boxes, delivered pre- 

paid. 

THE RAT Biscu!ItTCo, 

42 N. Limestone Street 
Springfield, O. 


“Saltiest”— Purest Salt : 
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LITTLE BUCKEYE, 
$4.50 to $15.00. This in- 
genious stereopticon throws 
pictures the size of a sheet. 
We furnish one set of slides 
FREE. You can make others 
from your kodak films, or 
on glass with pen and ink. 


POST CARD PRO- 
JECTOR, $5. will show 
any post card, photograph, 
magazine ornewspaperclip- 
ping “life size’’ on a sheet 
in natural colors. Both ma- 
chines easy to operate, no 
parts to get out of order. 
Furnish endless amusement 
Can be attached to electric or gas 
Send for free booklet “"H.” 


Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Makers of highest grade Stereopticons for scientific, 
educational and amusement purposes. 








for old and young. 
fixtures or will burn oil. 





Do You Want 


Greatest Value? 
| piano business in the world has been built up by us 
| in the past 45 years. Let us send you free informa- 
| of easy payments, Pianos shipped 
everywhere. We FROM give absolute 

ities. All prices wonderfully rea- 
| sonable. Special Bargains: 12 second-hand Steinway 

rebuilt in our factory equal to new, at very low 
| prices. Teachers and students would appreciate 

11 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


| 
} The largest retail 
| tion and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan 
| 4 . . 
| guarantee of high- est musical qual- 
| Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & Healys, 6 Washburns, 
| these instruments. Write today. 

%E BORATED 

E He F 












Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
wee sees for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ig. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sampée free. 

Try Mennen’s (Borated) Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

















ENTED 


PATE 


EGG HUSKERS 


No more burnt or soiled fingers. No cook’s fingers 
in the eggs you eat. The egg is HELD in the cups 
by rubber suckers and NOT released until DESIRED. 
One pair 50c, two pairs $1, Postpaid. 
CLEANLY EGG SHELLER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 

























‘Cook Book Free 





Fires from hot ashes 
never start in Witt’s can. 
Absolutely fireproof! 


Made of heavy steel— 
corrugated Close- 
fitting lid. 

3ottom of can above 
the floor. Rests on rim 


only. 
Perfectly safe 
in the cellar! 


to keep 


Built for wear! Lasts 
a life time! 
Look for the yellow label, 


Witt’s. If your er hasn't 
Witt’s, write us. 
ply you direct 
Three sizes. A 
three sizes. 


vill sup- 


Vitt's pail, 


| Fire-Proof 


Address Dept. 2. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
2118-2124 Winchell Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Free Samples of Laces 


showing the newest effects in genuine imported 
Valenciennes, Mechlin, Maltese, Filet and Torchon 
Laces which we sell at lowest prices sent on request. 
You will be delighted with the patterns and quality. 

Please enclose 2-cent stamp for postage. 
THE NEW YORK LACE IMPORT CO., 22 East 21st Street, New York City 
Write at once 
for copy of 


with secipes te **” An Eminent Authonty 
Rollman Mfg. Co., 169 Penn Ave., Mount Joy, Pa. 















P ‘ ’ 

Our free, money-saving catalogues o: \rtists: 
Materials, Drawing Materials, China } inting 
Materials, and Engineers’ and Architect: ipplies 
contain much valuable information. Se: or list. 


HIRSHBERG ART CO. 


408 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 








Learn Stencil Work, the useful art of de« g fab- 
rics. For 50c. we will send you a book cont ning - 
lessons that thoroughly teach you how todo ‘11s pate 
Fully illustrated and gives list of materials |¢quire%+ 





Do Stencil Wor 
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Let Us Make Your 
Petticoats, Madame 


We iiave made them for hundreds of thousands of 
women in the past ten years. — 
And every woman of them will tell you 


Sorosis Petticoats 


are faultless. They never disappoint you. Style— 
fit - making —and material way above the average 
—all that a petticoat could be. 

You needn’t wait to have one made to order. Your 
dealer will show you Sorosis Petticoats ready-made 
in dozens of styles from $1.00 to $20.00. Made with 
more care in every detail than your dressmaker 
would give to them. ; ; 

Yoke tops—gored body —full flounce with wide 
sweep — every seam strapped inside and out. 

Materials are Mercerized Cotton, Heatherbloom 
and Silk in black and colors. 

If your dealer does not have Sorosis Skirts, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


A convenient Sorosis Skirt Hanger is given free 
with every Sorosis Petticoat sold. Send your 
name and address and we will tell you all about it. 


SOROSIS GARMENT CO,., Ionia, Mich. 

















Wayne Knit Hosiery is full fashioned 
e to fit the foot and leg. It is therefore comfortable, 
yoking and long lived, while ill fitting cheaper stock- 

uncomfortable, unsightly, and on account of fric- 
tion, are short lived. ‘* Full fashioned’’ means custom fit. 

WAYNE KNIT comes in many different styles and quali- 
ties for MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 25c, 35c and 50c 

ades. 

"i or BOYS and GIRLS, ask for WAYNE KNIT PONY 

STOCKINGS at 25c a pair. 

For stout MEN, ask for WAYNE KNIT “Flare 
Top.’’ at 35¢ and 50¢ a pair. 

WAYNE KNIT HOSIERY comes in Black and all popu- 
lar colors; dyes the finest; soles plain or white; ticket and 
name stamped on every pair. A good dealer in every town 
stands behind our product. 

lf you cannot buy WAYNE KNIT HOSIERY at your 
dealer's, we will see that you are supplied. 

WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Best for 17 years. 














Every Prospective Mother 


ething new —only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form’? and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home. on the street, and in soc iety. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness no draw-strings —no lacing — no ripping 
ort asting — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can pve e —_ pig oe Uinta them made at home. 
enc for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
ree Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
| with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
pt a of — ng sy and we will make the 
arment to your order. /hen you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
awy cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
ola maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you— same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 
hich book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“Stork” Pants 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


WATERPROOF 


Keep Baby’s Dresses Dry and Sweet 
Button neatly over regular diaper. 
Made of ‘‘ 8tork’’ Sheeting—a rub- 
berless, water-proof fabric, light as 
linen. Easily cleansed. Aseptic and 
hygienic. 50c. a pair. 

Sold by dry goods dealers through- 
out the United States. 


“STORK” SHEETING 


by the yard, $1.00 and 
$1.50. ‘‘ Stork’ Catch- 
All Bibs, 50c. ‘‘ Stork”’ 
Diaper Bags (black and 
white om) 50c. If your 
dealer hasn't ‘* Stork’’ 
goods, send to us. $T¢ aan 
FREE— For your dealer’s 

name— Baby Sponge Bag, made of 
**Stork’’ Sheeting, as a useful sam- 
ple—also descriptive booklet. 


THE STORK cO., 72 Broad St., Dept. 1-N, Boston, Mass. 


“*Stork’* Absorbent Diapers) 
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WHAT THE NEW JAPAN 
REALLY MEANS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


made entirely pleasant for the American tourist 
in the year of grace 1908. I confidently looked 
forward to a host of little annoyances because 
of my nationality; little insults and rudenesses 
which I was quite prepared to forgive as just 
retaliatory tactics for the insults and vicious rude- 
nesses suffered by the Japanese at the hands of 
my own countrymen in California. 


Bt 

EXPECTED to have my photographic work 

hindered sf the authorities, and half expected 
to be arrested as an American spy—for had not 
an unoffending Japanese photographer just been 
arrested at Fortress Monroe for snap-shotting 
one of the useless old guns, one of those relics of 
the Civil War that adorn if they do not defend 
our antiquated fortifications at Old Point Com- 
fort? I fully expected to find myself and my 
various Cameras objects of suspicion in japan, 
and I came provided with letters of introduction 
and recommendation to facilitate my photo- 
graphic campaign in the midst of what I believed 
would be a suspicious, almost hostile people. 
Useless precaution. I found the Japanese the 
same kindly, smiling, friendly people that they 
were when I toured and tramped through their 
delightful country for the first time sixteen long 
yearsago. Only when I came with cameras within 
a certain radius of the new coast defenses was I 
conscious of a jealous or suspicious eye, and that 
eye was always a courtecus one, belonging to 
the soldier or policeman detailed to accompany 


‘“me to see that I did not turn my lenses 


toward certain forbidden heights. So consider- 
ate of my feelings were the military authorities 
that they did not inflict upon me the embarrass- 
ment of a uniformed watcher. My escort was 
always a private or an officer in civilian dress, 
one who in the eyes of the public easily became 
merely the Japanese friend or companion of the 
foreign traveler. In the course of two months’ 
travel I could record but one single case of rude- 
ness, that of a drunken working-man who showed 
violent resentment when we tried to brush away 
the children who crowded around our camera; 
and his anger was justifiable, for we had unwit 
tingly trespassed upon his little garden, planted 
our instrument without asking his permission, 
and then to cap the climax had peremptorily 
warned his children to get out of our way. Ours 
was the greater rudeness: reccgnizing this we 
apologized. He lectured us roundly, and, finally 
appeased, begged us to go on with our picture- 
making. Even through his tipsy anger the innate 
courtesy of the Japanese could be discerned. 

Against this one unpleasant experience there 
stand hundreds of happy little happenings, hun- 
dreds of delightful little manifestations of the gra- 
cious spirit of a people to whom politeness was and 
is still almost a religion. There is something pecul- 
iarly grateful to the American traveler, unaccus- 
tomed as he is to courteous treatment in his own 
country, or accustomed to the servility which he 
can buy with his tips in Europe, in the respectful 
and at the same time self-respecting attitude of 
the Japanese with whom he comes into contact 
in the hotels, railway stations, theatres, or various 
other public places. 

But it is only when one turns aside from the 
highways of New Japan into the byways of Old 
Japan that one tastes the full flavor of that exqui- 
site old-time courtesy of Dai Nippon. As some 
one charmingly expressed it: ‘‘ The deeper you 
penetrate into barbarian Japan, the sweeter the 
manners, the finer the graces you encounter.” 


ox 


OW that I have left Japan I am still asking 
myself not, ‘‘ What does the New Japan really 
mean?” but instead, ‘‘Is there really, after all, a 
New Japan?” Much newness there is upon the 
surface, much ugly newness. Yokohama boasts 
the tallest steel chimney in the world, and it 


smokes like a Chicago chimney; Tokyo is tear- 


ing down the walls of the old castle of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns in order to take a few kinks 
out of a crooked trolley line; she is also filling 
up the old Feudal moats to provide space for a 
big union railway station, and is demolishing 
quaint tea-houses in the path of the ‘‘L” line 
that is to traverse the city on hideous but well 
constructed red-brick arches; besides this, she 
leads the visitor toward the stately and mysterious 
entrance to the Mikado’s palace, along a street 
that looks like a truant section of Charlottenburg 
—the newest and most modern part of the Berlin 
of teday. And yct, in Yokohama working-people 


wear kimcnos and exquisite manners; in Tokyo ~ 


the trolley-car conductor treats you as if you 
were a Prince; throughout the land the Emperor 
is still regarded as Divine, his portraits and those 
of the Empress and of the Heir-Apparent, when 
exposed for sale, being found with the faces 
respectfully covered and shielded from the gaze 
of common men by sheets of tissue-paper. In 
every city, town and village, behind the paper 
walls of their fragile dwellings, the Japanese 
people are still living the life of* Old Japan, 
thinking old thoughts, nursing eld beliefs, and 
cherishing old hopes. The heart of the nation 
is not changed: the old Geds are honored in the 
temples, the Ancestors are honored in the homes. 
There is no New Japan: there is only Old 
Japan, outwardly effecting in pure self-protection 
a transformation; likening herself in outward 
seeming to the stronger threatening Western 
world, but inwardly remaining true to her old 
ideals, keeping her inner life in harmony with 
that Eastern concept of life that is not and never 
can be understood by us of the West. Thus in 
her motley garments of change, covering her 
immutable self, Japan is today, and will long 
continue to be even after she shall have assumed 
a perfected Occidental disguise, the most fas- 
cinating mystery among all the nations. 








COMING ARTICLES IN THIS SERIES 


This is the second of a series of new travel 
articles which Burton Holmes is writing for 
THE JOURNAL. In coming numbers he will 
contribute illustrated articles on 

Two Weeks on the China Sea 

Java: The Eden of The Netherland India 
Over the Indian Ocean to Ceylon 
Through Three Seas to Sicily 

Beautiful Sicily and Home 
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ANY BRANDS 


of prepared mince 


meat are frequently cheapened by 
the use of low grade matenials; then 


from spoiling by benzoate of 


soda, a poisonous product of coal tar, 
concerning the danger of which the gov- 
ernment only recently issued a waning. 


No mince meat can be desirable 


unless prepared from high class 
materials by sanitary methods. 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


Contains No Benzoate of Soda 


use only choice cuts of beef; sound, 
apples; Four Crown Valencia con- 


fection raisins and the finest Grecian currants; 
pure spices of Heinz grinding—everything 
the best the world produces. 
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No.1 e 
2 **Devices for Hanging Up 
» the Little Things’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-Points 
| Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 


You’ ve used the celebrated Moore Glass Push- Pins 
—the last three are younger generations of the 
PUSH family. The distinctive feature of them all— 
’ the fine quality STEEL Points! This quartette covers 
the entire decorative field from the picture of several 
pounds to the small post-card, and all without dis- 
figurement to walls or wood-work. All sizes and colors, 
from 10c per 4 doz. to 10c for 4 doz. 

At stationery, hardware and drug stores or 10 cents 
will bring you full assortment and particulars 


| MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 141 8. 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Factory to you Made to order in any sty 
Read this offer: Either of the tw 


Silver Plate, $1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at mod- 
erate prices. Special designs and estimates free Catalog 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and _ silver. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 132 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Growl a Little”’ 


ost popular picture published 





PYROGRAPHY 
Special $2.50 Burning Outfi 
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Above picture stamped on full size skin ready to 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue 

MUIR & CO.,905 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 
We pay all express charyes. 
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New Gelatine Print 10 x12 size 35c 
Post 
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Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c, Silk 50c. [The Busca’ aan 
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Boyle’s 
Powdered Wax 


Gives Perfect Dance-Floor Finish 
ee i 


Vransparent, f 
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ily puts on the polis! 

1 Ib. cans 50c, ' Ib. 30c, 
"4 Ib. 20c. 

Cet Boyle’s Powdered 
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A. S. BOYLE & CO. 


Cincinnati, 0. 





Dept.J2,1906W. 8th 8t. 













Buy From the 
Today Maker Direct. 
| This magnificent, richly curled genuine Ostrich 
| I ne, | k in r, size 14% inches 


ill be sent securely packed in neat box, 
d, to ar address upon receipt of $1.0 Money 

omptly refunded if not satisfactory Orders fille 
received. If satisfied, tell others —if not, 
us. Other Prices: 16-inch, $1.50; 17-inch, $2 ep | 
§2.$ 0-inch, $3.50; 21-inch, $4.50. 


Knickerbocker Appare! Co., 110 W. 14th St., Dept. 10, New York 
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Bungalows 


A New Portfolio 
of Modern Designs 
SENT POST-PAID, PRICE 50¢C 











Your Husband or Intended 


would be delighted if you presented him with a cake of our “*Perfecti 
Razor Paste,’’ as it will keep his Razor in absolutely perfect cutti 
| condition. Sent post free upon receipt of 25¢c. Stamps not take 


| CANADA HONE CO. 


Wawanesa, Manitoba 


‘If you intend to Build a 

home or a building of any 

kind, send us a rough out 

line and $5 and we will pre 

: pare youapreliminary plan. 
ART BUNGALOW CO 

P. O. Box 260, Oakland, Cal. 
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Embroider Your 
Christmas 





















The Modern Priscilla 


A Fancy-Work Magazine 


Is the authority on all kinds of Art Needle- 
work, Crochet, Knitting, Lace and Embroidery 
for Costumes, Lingerie, and Home Decoration. 

It tells you what is fashionable, and shows 
you how to put into your wearing apparel all 
those fascinating little touches that excite the 
admiration of your friends. 

Why pay a big price for embroidered aprons, 
waists, corset-covers, centrepieces, table cov- 
ers, and Christmas novelties, when you can 
embroider them yourself for less than half the 
cost, from the practical patterns shown in each 
issue of THE MODERN PRISCILLA? 

side from the fancy-work departmentsthere 
are special departinents devoted to China, Oil, 
and Water-color Painting, Stenciling, Pyrog- 
raphy, Leather- work, and the like. 

here are also editorial departments, each in 
charge of an expert, under such titles as these: 
“Cooking,” “Entertainments for the Home,” 
* Dressmaking ” (including fashions and pat- 
terns), Mother and Child,” “ Helps for House- 
keepers,” and one story each month, 


Subscription price, 50 cents per year 
Canadian subscriptions, 25 cents extra, 


Special Apron Offer 


Perforated pattern of Apron No. 62 (order by number), 
40 cents; or given with one year's subscription to THE 
PRISCILLA for 65c. Stamped on linen lawn, 75¢; or 
given with one year’s subscription to THE PRISCILLA for 
$1.00. Stamped on Persian lawn, 50 cents; or given 
with one year's subscription to THE PRISCILLA for T5c. 
White cotton for working, 15 cents extra; white or colored 
silk for working, 25 cents extra. Four yards Valenciennes 
Edging, four yards beading and four yards ribbon, (colors 
—pink, blue or white) for trimming, $1.15 extra. Stamp- 
ing paste, 10 cents extra. 


If You Subscribe Now 


or before December Ist, we will send you Free 0 request 
a copy of our 76-page Priscilla Needlework Book contain- 
ing more than 300 original, practical designs for embroid- 
ered and fancy articles, many suitable for Christmas gifts. 
Price of Needlework Book alone, 10 cents. 

Copy of The Priscilla (current issue) sent for 10 cts. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
85 J2, Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

























The “GENUINE” 
GUARANTEE 


We weave the name 

“Whittall” in the back of every 

carpet and rug made by us, to 

protect ovr customers and ourselves. 

The name would not be there if the 

—— were not superior. Ask to see it 

and insure against imitation. It guarantees 

the finest materials, dyes, machinery, labor 

and finish. Greatest variety of designs, an- 

tique and modern. Remember, with carpets 
and rugs you want them to last for years 
and please you daily. Get “ Whittall’s” an 

be pro wt § If your dealer does not keep 

our goods, write, and we will tell you some 

neighboring dealer who does. 


Send today for free interesting 
booklet “ How Carpets and Rugs 
are made, and how to select them.” 


Address Dept. D. 


WHITTALL’S “wis 
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For Boys—25c. 


"Make your boy cool with a suit of summer underwear like 
his father’s. It lets the skin breathe, absorbs perspiration, 
prevents colds. Healthful, elastic, durable, comfortable. 

Buy from dealers. GET THIS LABEL 
—on all styles. Men's 50c. a garment. 


Chalmers Knitting Co., 15 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 








Fa Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, 
B= combining strength and 
¥ art. Forlawns,churches, 
cemeteries. Send for 
Free Catalog. Address 
| THE WARD FENCE CO. 
Box 727, Decatur, Ind. 












































WHAT “FLETCHERISM” 
REALLY IS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


Although I was utterly ignorant of the science 
of household management when my husband and 
I were converted to the practice a year ago, I 
have been able to do all our cooking in, at the 
most, two hours a day. As we eat no breakfast 
at all now, I have no occasion to go into my 
kitchen before noon, except, occasionally, to put 
on the stove some dried fruit or vegetable, which 
has been soaking over night, to simmer until the 
luncheon hour. The luncheon requires about 
half an hour to prepare and clear away; often it 
takes not more than ten minutes. At five o’clock 
in the afternoon I begin getting dinner, and at six 
we sit down to the table—the hour being ample 
time not only for the preparation of the meal, 
but also for washing and putting to soak any 
dried fruits or vegetables that may be required 
for the next day. As we seldom have meat and 
fish, and as the little that we do have is not of a 
greasy or ‘‘messy” character, half an hour is all 
the time I need for the dish-washing. 


After All, of What Do the Meals Consist? 


gg the best way to convince people 
that ‘‘Fletcherism” really is a solution of 
some great domestic problems is to tell just what 
the Fletcherites eat. Although the experiences 
of Fletcherizing families of my «acquaintance 
have differed in details, in broad, general lines 
they have been the same. In every case, without 
forcing, self-denial or even suggestion, there was 
a gradual but steady reduction of the amount of 
food demanded by the appetite; a loss of taste 
for meat, tea, coffee, alcoholic beverages, pastry, 
and other heavy and stimulating foods; a marked 
tendency to make each meal of two or, at most, 
three dishes, rather than a variety; a strong 
preference for the simple rather than the com- 
plex, and bland rather than high flavors; and a 
disinclination to eat more than twice a day. 

Of course, there is no certainty that at any one 
meal the appetite will cone just the right 
proportions of the various classes of foods. As 
we have no means of telling which part of the 
bodily reserves has been most heavily drawn 
upon from one meal to another, we can never 
predict in advance which classes of foods the 
appetite will demand at a given time. If be- 
tween luncheon and dinner the body had drawn 
heavily on its muscular tissue vegetables, bread, 
salad, fruit and sweets would probably be neg- 
lected in favor of meat, cheese, milk, eggs, nuts, 
or the pulses—peas, beans and lentils—if any of 
these things happened to be on the table. If, on 
the other hand, the fuel supply had run low these 
muscle-building foods would probably be neg- 
lected in favor of the vegetables, cereals and 
fruits. 

The following bills-of-fare contain all the 
will enable the appetite to select from them what- 
ever the body may happen to need at the moment. 
Each has been taken from the notebook of a 
different one of my Fletcherizing friends in order 
to secure as wide a variety as possible. 


Some Specimen Bills-of-Fare 


Number 1 


First Meal 
Tomato Omelet 
Whole-Wheat Muffins with Butter 
Peach Preserves 
Second Meal 
Lentil Tomato Soup with Crofitons 
White Bread and Butter 
Apple-Nut-Celery Salad with 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Rice Pudding with Raisins 





Number 2 


First Meal 
Creamed Codfish Potato Balls 
Breakfast Rolls and Butter 
Stewed Prunes 


Second Meal 
Cream of Corn Soup 
Escalloped Potatoes Baked Beans 
Stewed ‘Tomatoes 
Cottage Pudding 





Number 3 


First Meal : } 

Fresh Fruit | 

Bacon and Eggs Toast and Butter | 
Orange Marmalade 


Second Meal 
Lentil Cutlets with Rice and Tomato Sauce 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Lemon Pudding 


Number 4 


First Meal 
Oranges | 
A Cereal with Cream } 
Soft-Boiled Eggs | 
Whole-Wheat Gems with Butter 
Preserves | 


Second Meal 
Clam Chowder 
Apple-Celery Salad with Mayonnaise Dressing 
Corn Bread | 
Bread and Fruit Pudding | 


a tes i 
Number 5 
First Meal 
Fresh Fruit 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 
Raspberry Jam 
| Nuts 
Second Mea: | 


| Potato Puffs 
| Spinach with Poached Eggs _ Ripe Olives 

Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 
| Prune Soufflé | 


—— 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 83 
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s for a Hoosier catalogue and 
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is more valuable information in 
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constructed it will not warp in 
the heat of the kitchen. 


The Hoosier 


Kitchen Cabinet 


is made of solid oak and 
7s guaranteed. You 
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equal the genuine and original. 

We guarantee thé -Hoosier 
price is from $3 to $10 lower 
than any competing Cabinet; better 
quality and finish. 


Work 


_ If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds any just cause for complaint, and we 
cannot correct it to your satisfaction, we will 
see that your money is refunded. 
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The Hoosier Mfg. Company 
Fstab. 1891 
Factory and General Office, NEWCASTLE, IND. 
BRANCHES: 
428 Lexington Avenue (office only) 
4332 19th Street (office only) 


New York City 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Send For 
Catalogue 





























The Most Useful of All 
Kitchen Helps 


\ Nothing relieves the wearisome routine of 
everyday cooking like an “ENTERPRISE” 
Meat and Food Chopper. Every home 
should possess one, for not a day passes 
when an “ENTERPRISE” 


used to great advantage. 


cannot be 


It chops raw or cooked meats, fish, 


vegetables, fruits, bread, etc. A few turns 
of the handle does the work, for the 
“ENTERPRISE” is the only true chop- 


per that has a four-bladed steel knife re- 
, ie volving against a ferfo- 
rated steel cutting plate. 
These two parts of the 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat and Food Chopper 


actually cu/ the meat so that each minute piece retains all of its flavor and good- 
ness. There are no parts to get out of order in an ‘‘ENTERPRISE.”’ It is 
so strong that even with the hardest daily usage it will last an ordinary lifetime. 
The knife and plate are the only parts that after years of : 

use show wear, but these may be readily sharpened 
or replaced at small cost and the machine thus 
be made as good as new. Easily cleaned and 
cannot rust. Anyone can use an “‘ Enterprise.”’ 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 

The ‘‘ ENTERPRISE ”’ Meat and Food Chopper 
is made in 45 styles and sizes for hand, steam and 
electric power. No. 5, small family size, $1.75; 
No. 10, large family size, $2.50. 

Other famous ‘‘ ENTERPRISE” household 
specialties are Coffee Mills, Raisin Seeders, Fruit 
and Jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, etc., etc. Ask your dealer for them. 

A Book of Over 200 Special Recipes — FREE 


Our new book “‘The Enterprising Housekeeper’’ will 

sent fo any woman writing for copy. Contains over 
200 special and valuable recipes, besides many useful 
kitchen helps. Drop us postal request to-day. 


The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa. 


2205 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













The Only 
Chopper 
with Knife 
and Perforated 
Plate that 
Actually CUTS 
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LOOK FOR THE 
DIAMOND 


on the eyelets of your shoes! 
Make sure that it is there. Gen- 
vine Fast Color Eyelets have a 
little diamond «@ trade mark 
slightly raised on their tops. 
Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 
are made with tops of solid color. 
That is the reason why they 
retain their bright, new appear- 
ance even after the shoe is worn out. 


DIAMOND 
FAST <@ COLOR 
EYELETS 


CAN’T WEAR “BRASSY” 


The best shoes are fitted with them. 
They are the recognized mark 
of shoe quality. Made in black 
and colors. Insist that Fast Color 
Eyelets are in the shoes that you 
buy. Look for the little diamond 
—@® trade mark. A glance will 
tell if it is there. Only genuine 
Fast Color Eyelets have it. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 














j Take Pride in 
the Appear- 
ance of Your 


Stove 

Make your stove 
look like new 
—you can do it 
and do it easily 
with Black SILK 
—the wonderful 
fy guaranteed stove polish. It 
anneals to the surface of the 
iron—becomes part of it 

—and the polish stays. 
Stove dealers use it and 
make shop-worn stoves 
look better than new—they 
are able to get higher prices on 
the improved appearance of their stoves. 


Be “Stove Happy” 
















Black SILK ?i.[ 


Polish 


makes the hardest, glossiest shine you 
ever saw — will not rub off or dust off — 
odorless- - perfect. 

Liquid or paste — one quality. Look for 
name and picture of Lewis D. Wynn. 

Ask for Black SILK and Get it. If 
your dealer hasn’t got it — send 10 cents 
now for regular Can. Address 


Dept. R, Sterling, Ill. } 
The Home of 


Black SILK Stove Polish 























The Oxygen Tooth Powder 






: "he Oxygen in Calox penetrates 
BR to every crevice and cavity of 
teeth, destroying all germs, 
Preventing decay and whitening 
- teeth by its harmless, bleach- 
ig properties. 
4 All Druggists, 25 Cents 


. e€Canand B et se nu vrecetipt of S§cts. 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New York 


° Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
@ ing 100 in script lettering, including two 


sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
L. OTT ENGRAVING c Sal 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


uples 
0., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WHAT “FLETCHERISM” 
REALLY IS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


Number 6 
pices ata 
First Mea i | 
Creamed Asparagus on Toast | 
Mashed Potatoes Rolls and Butter | 
Strawberries 
Second Meat : 
Spanish Steak (Beef Stewed with Olives, 
Peppers and Vegetables) 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad with | 
French Dressing 
White Bread and Butter Apple Snow | 








First Meal | 
Bananas 
Quince Jelly 





Milk Toast 


Secona Meal 
Baked Potatoes New Peas 
Asparagus with Butter Sauce 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Whole-Wheat Bread with Butter | 
Strawberries Fruit Muffins 





Number 8 


First Meal | 
Fresh Fruit | 
Oatmeal with Sugar and Cream 
Toast with Butter Apple Sauce 


Second Meal 
Curried Eggs with Rice | 
White Bread and Butter 
Lettuce-Cabbage-Onion Salad with | 
French Dressing 
Toasted Wafers with Cheese 
Lemon-Apple Pudding 





ee 


Number 9 


First Meal 
Tomato Bisque 
Creamed Potatoes 3aked Beets 
String Beans Rye Gems 
Lettuce Salad with Mayonnaise Dressing 
3aked Bananas with Currant Sauce 


Second Meal 
Cottage Cheese Ripe Olives 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 
Honey Stewed Raisins 


Number 10 


First Meal 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Baked Squash Stewed Lima Beans 
Beet and Potato Salad with 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Whole-Wheat Muffins Fresh Fruit 


Second Meal 
Nut and Fruit Salad with 
Mayonnaise Dressing | 
Ripe Olives | 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butte: 
Fig Marmalade Stewed Prunes 
Fruit Muffins 


Small Cost, Litthe Work, Yet Big Results 


HE subordination of flesh foods in these 

bills-of-fare need give no alarm. It should, 
in fact, be one of their chief recommendations, 
since, as has been stated, one of the leading 
merits of ‘‘Fletcherism” is that it inevitably 
leads the appetite to reduce the consumption of 
muscle-building food—of which meat is the 
chief—to the amount that modern = science 
declares to be the true need of the body. It has 
been shown conclusively that all the muscle- 
building elements can be obtained from other 
foods—notably from eggs, milk, cheese, nuts, 
peas, beans and lentils. Therefore, when any of 
these foods enter into the composition of a meal 
the addition of meat is almost certain to spoil the 
balance. 

The cost of the above bills-of-fare averaged 
thirty-five cents a day for each person, and 
required from two to four hours’ work daily 
— according to the size of the family-—to prepare 
and clear away. They called for only the simplest 
kitchen equipment and created practically no 
dirt, smell or grease. For this reason alone they 
are well worth considering. 

Altogether the adoption of the practice of 
‘*Fletcherism” practically freed housekeeping 
from its most objectionable elements. The cost 
was brought down to a minimum, the hours of 
labor were greatly shortened, and the labor itself 
was emancipated from drudgery and dirt to such 
an extent that, in many cases, the services of a 
servant were dispensed with. And yet everybody 
was satisfied. In fact, one and all declared with 
real enthusiasm that they had never enjoyed 
eating half so much in the old days of elaborate- 
ness and variety. 

The time has come, I believe, when ‘‘ Fletcher 
ism’’ should be regarded by housekeepers as a 
practical solution of the domestic problem. The 
scheme can no longer be dismissed as a crank 
diet-fad resting upon the unsupported assertions 
of amerelayman. It has received ample scientific 
indorsement, and been shown by fully-accredited 
authorities to be not only safe but, indeed, of 
undoubted benefit to health in a variety of ways. 
Its originator is now listened to respectfully by 
learned scientific bodies all over the world; 
and one of the greatest physiological chemists in 
America, Professor Russell H. Chittenden, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, has published 
two formidable volumes that give convincing 
experimental evidence that the reductions in diet 
resulting from the practice of what has become 
known as ‘*Fletcherism” conform much mcre 
closely to the real needs of the body than do 
the prevailing ideas as to the quantities of food 
required 

So, in view of these absolutely-demonstrated 
facts, not by a few, not by a hundred, but 
actually by thousands, who shall say that 
‘*Fletcherism” is not at least worth a trial? 
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You can have Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered 
Furniture—the furniture of correct design — 
which will look just as well and be just as perfect 
ten, twenty, or thirty years from now as it is 
today, for the same prices charged for the com- 
monplace kind. 

All we want is a chance to convince you. 
Suspend judgment until you know the actual 
figures, 

Send for our Free Style Book and see for 
yourself, 


Whether you need furniture for a modest little 
home or a mansion you ought to have our big 
instructive furniture book to show you how to 
make each dollar go farthest. : 

See the 500 photographic reproductions of 
Karpen pieces, and pick out the information you 
want from its 72 pages. : 

You will find in this book views of interiors 
drawn by decorators, showing you how to get 
the most artistic effects for any room of the house, 
in any of the great furniture style periods or in 
the modern designs. 

Several pages show our wood finishes and 
leathers in the actual colors. 


The Book explains to you why Karpen fabrics 
and leathers last. It enables you to protect your- 
self against the fraud so generally practiced in 
furniture — the skillful covering up of defects — 
the use of poor springs, split leather or cheap 
fabric, and of excelsior instead of hair filling. 

Karpen Furniture ts the only euaranteed and 
trade-marked upholstered furniture made, Our 
trade-mark is your protection. 
It appears on every piece of 
our furniture. Look for it. 
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No. 9291 — Karpen Colonial Leather Couc 








No. 8536— Karpen Colonial Suite. 
Framework of Solid Cuban Mahogany, 
beautifully shaped and molded, covered 
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Know the Points of Good Furniture | 


The Karpen Style Book shows you how to save money — how to recognize 
correct design — how to be sure of getting furniture that lasts a lifetime. 


Behind the trade-mark, which we show in this * 
advertisement, is the absolute guaranty of the 
house of Karpen covering the article so long as 
you shall keep it. If the article proves unsatis- 
factory, your dealer is authorized to return to 
you what you paid. 


The Karpen Guaranty stands everywhere and 
always for Karpen Sterling genuine leather — 
not split leather but the tough natural grained 
outside of the hide. It stands for genuine fabrics 
and lasting colors — 

For Karpen steel springs, the kind specified 
by the United States Government. 

And — equally important to the buyer of refined 
taste — it is absolute assurance of correct pat- 
terns and finish — the styles approved by the best 
judges of furniture in the world. 


Remember — you may as well have furniture 
with character as without it. And you save 
many dollars in the long run having furniture of 
the Karpen guaranteed quality — the kind you can 
use a lifetime and bequeath to other generations. 


Send for the Karpen 
Style Book LN 


Write at once to the nearest Karpen address 
and the style book will be forwarded to you, 
together with the name of the dealer in your 
vicinity whom we will authorize to quote youa 
speciat introductory price on Karpen Guaranteed 
Upholstered Furniture. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen f Sr as ) 

Buildine Pa Nay aay 

Chicago | Gwaranteed | 

4 | Upholstered | 
‘essen, Karpen \Furniture | 
M Building |_cnicaco-ntw von _} 





New York TRADE-MARK 


The. United States Government has 
selected Karpen Furniture for the new 
Senatorial Office Building at Washing- 
ton, in competition with manufacturers 
everywhere. 











IT PAYS TO SAVE 






Money systematically Fveryone, 
| a young and old, hould iltivate 
| = ts this habit. Some day you will 
| ge fully appreciate the value of it 


The best time to start is right now 


and the best way is to use 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


It automatically registers the deposit 
of each coin. Capacity $30.00.  Im- 
possible to extract any money until $5.00 or a multiple thereof 
in dimes is deposited—when bank automatically opens. 
Made of solid steel and iron, oxidized copper finish Size 
24% x3 inches; weight 14 ounces. Price $1.00 prepaid in U.S. 
Order today — money back if not satisfied. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 211 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Ayents — Our attractive offer will interest you — Write. 














. NO CROCKING NO POISON 


NO RIPPING NO ACID 
NO ODOR 


NO FADING 


Always succeed where 


others fail 
10c. Pkg. © FOR HOME USE. Pkg. 10c. 


Manufactured by RAINBOW DYE CO. 


FRE Send for full size sample package. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., colliay Agents 
Dept. 2,78 Hudson St., New York City 
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This beautiful plume is six- 
teen inches long and seven 
inches wide, and has heavy 
drooping head and a fine 











lustre From prime male 
Ostrich stock, black and all 
colors —an aristocratic plume 


ata rare bargain to ntroduce our 
** Direct fronrthe Ostrich farm to 
you’’ selling plan. Plumes up to 
$50. Send $1.50 to-day. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

Ostrich Plume Co. , 300 Caswell 
Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and ! 
we will give you a handsome portfolio A 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
l.ederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Fire your own china 


You can do it successfully with a Revelation Kiln; 
operates like a stove; kerosene instead of gas; always 
ready, reliable, economical, easy to use, It will earn 
its cost, firing for others; the best kiln made. Price, 
$34 and up; send for illustrated list. Full line of 
white china, and art supplies. 


A. H. ABBOTT & CO.,76 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Selling agents outside of Cook County, Illinois. 
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a France 
Shoe “or Women 














that and other shoe troubles. 


shapeliness. 


Write today for Mollie’s Strategy’ 
a unique shoe story that also give 4 
you the Fall and Winter styles. 















The 
Shoe that 
is desi rably 
different 


There is a La France Shoe which will look and feel as if it was made for your foot. 
women have trouble in getting shoes to fit—the women who wear La France Shoes are free from 


La France Shoes fit because they are made in extremely wide variety, by expert shoemakers— 
i] La France Shoes present a stylish appearance, because they are faithful copies of the latest fashions 
evolved by Paris shoemakers—La France Shoes wear a long time, and look well as long as they 
ll last, because of the choice materials and expert workmanship that are put into them. 

| The picture at the bottom illustrates one particular kind of La France Shoe which appeals to comfort- 
loving women —the celebrated Flexible Welt the most elastic and comfortable shoe model ever made. 
Its remarkable flexibility makes it the easiest of all shoes, and does not detract from its beauty and 








Many 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO 
AN. 362 Washington Street 
4 LYNN, MASS. 









Comfort 
an 

style 
combined 
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The 


Guaranteed 


Thermal 
Bottle 





“ “ 


Wicker ja 
Narsery “ 


$4.50 








Have You A Baby 


and A 


CALORIS 
BOTTLE? 


If you havea CALORIS BOTTLE it is 
not necessary to get up at night to heat 
milk forthe baby. Before retiring, heat 
the milk to the proper temperature, pour 
it into a CALORIS BOTTLE and the 
milk will retain its temperature all night. 


We havea special bottle for nursery and house- 
hold use,—the only Thermal Bottle that can be 
perfectly sterilized and is designed articularly 
for Certified Milk for babies’ use. Liquids can 
be kept hot thirty hours and cold eight -four 
hours. Milk can be kept ina CALORIS BOTTLE 
fresh, cool and sweet for three days. 


Drinking water can be kept ice cold and fresh. 
For convalescents —broth, beef tea, bouillon, 
etc., can be kept hot for serving at short inter- 
vals. A CALORIS BOTTLE filled with hot 
water just before retiring is always ready for 
filling the hot water bag in case of emergency. 
In bed-room, sick-room and nursery aCALORIS 
BOTTLE is almost a necessity. 

For automobiling, hunting, traveling, the 
CALORIS BOTTLE adds much to comfort and 
convenience. There are innumerable everyday 
uses for the CALORIS BOTTLE. Ideal for 
wedding gifts. 

Let us tell you about it or send $3.00 and we 
will forward you a CALORIS BOTTLE. Use 
it five days. If found unsatisfactory, return it 
in good order and we will refund the amount 
paid, less express charges. 


A wicker-covered set of two in a sub- 
stantial fibroid case, $6.00 complete. 


CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2110 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Irritating Flannels are frequently to blame for suffering 
that baffle both mother and doctor. Wool is nature's 
clothing; fine wool never irritates. It's the poisonous 
nettles that cause the trouble. 


No Nettles In Non-Nettle White Flannel 


They are softer, smoother, 
more. (25c. yard up.) 

SAMPLE CASE FREE. Flannel and Baby White 
Goods samples, large Illustrated Catalogue of Embroid- 
eries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, and 
hundreds of helps, all free to expectant mothers. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect Modern pattern for 
every article in baby’s wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 
We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers. 

Beware of imitations. All genuine Non- Nettle Flannels 
are stamped ‘‘ Non-Nettle’’ every half yard on selvage, 
and are sold only by us. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Established 1885. 





wear better and cost no 











° . 
Dresses, Waists, Draperies 
can be dyed to perfection with DY-O-LA 

Easy —notrouble—no risk. One dye 
for all fabrics, cotton, wool, silk or 
mixed goods. Sixteen colors, pro- 
ducing an endless variety of shades. 

DY-O-LA gives new lease of life to your 
wardrobe and house furnishings. Splendid for 
the dyeing of rags for rugs, carpets, etc. Its 
use is a delight — and saves many dollars. 

Ask your dealer first. 1f he doesn't carry it, 
write us for Direction Book and Color Card. In- 
close 10c for trial package. It will surprise you. 

THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 

142 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 


ONE DYE FOR COTTON WOOL. 
SILK,AND MIXED GOODS. 





HOT DOLL Mother’s patent to comfort children 
cold nights and drives. Lithographed 

cloth outside, best quality rubber lining, holding hot water. 
bination stopper. Little Patty, 13 inches tall, sweet face, 
Minnehaha, papoose, holds two quarts ‘‘ Laughing Water,’’ 
Full information and description sent on request. 


Mistress Patty Comfort, 183 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 


Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di- 
rections for material, etc., acopy of Nurses’ 
ts to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. ‘This outfit sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, silver or stamps. I guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund your money, 
Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 











PRICES— INDIVIDUAL BOTTLES | 
Nickel, Pints $3.50 Quarts $5.50 
$3.00 
$3.00 


$4.50 | 


| 
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OCCUPYING CHILDREN 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
By Marion Wathen 


HERE is nothing unique about 
t the suggestion I have to offer, 
but it ‘‘worked”—worked so 
well that I knew a family of 





: spend their Sunday afternoons 
happily and helpfully. 

his is what they did: Every Sunday after- 
noon when the family began to ‘‘settle’” down 
after dinner, Mother went to her room, opened a 
drawer in her writing-desk and took out four 
books and four boxes of crayons—nice crayons, 
in the very brightest colors. The books were 
“*scribblers,” but scribblers with the prettiest 
covers that Mother could find in any of the shops. 
The leaves of these ‘‘Sunday Drawing- Books” 
were of nice, plain, smooth, cream-laid paper; 
but each book cost only six cents. 

These books were given to the children, and 
they drew pictures in them, illustrating the 
Sunday-school lesson for the day and any illus- 
trative story that had been used by the teacher in 
connection with it. The children always copied 
the pictures of the lesson from some which had 
been already drawn on an adjoining page. 
These had been prepared the previous week by 
Mother, Father, or often by the two together in 
the evenings—in the doing of which they spent 
many merry minutes, for neither cf them made 
any pretense at being very artistic. Sometimes 
they had one of the Sunday-school teachers pre- 
pare them, and then again some young man or 

rown-up friend of the family would do it. 
sometimes the ‘‘copy pictures” were colored in, 
then the children colored theirs the same. Or, 
if the pictures admitted of it, they would color 
theirs, even if the originals were not colored. 

After copying these pictures each child was 
supposed to draw anything additional that he 
could rememter in connection with the picture- 
roll or lesson for the day. 

Next came the illustration of one of the pre- 
vious lessons, each child choosing for himse!i 
which one it should ke. 

Then, if there were time enough for it, it was 
understood that they could illustrate any Bible 
story which they had ever heard, and with 
whatever drawing they wished. 


or 


HE children were not supposed to use more 

than four leaves of their book each Sunday. 
This was, I think, to encourage them nct to 
hurry with their drawings, and to make them as 
nice as possible. 

They were usually left alone at their drawing 
for at least two hours while Mother and Father 
rested. At the end of that time they returned to 
the room and some minutes were spent examin- 
ing and commenting on the drawings that had 
been made. 

It was wonderful to see with what delight, 
Sunday after Sunday, the children would run 
with their books and grect the entrance cf their 
parents, with such remarks as, ‘‘Oh, Papa, just 
see this picture!” or ‘‘Oh, Mamma, I made the 
loveliest hag 

One little girl seemed always to take as her 
‘*old” lesson for illustrating the Christmas one, 
and never wearicd of drawing the Christmas 
Star, the Wise Men on thcir camels (in which 
the hump was often all that Jed to their identity), 
the hillside, shepherds, etc. 

After the drawings were duly commented on 
and various improvements suggested, the books 
and crayons were put away, not to be taken out 
until the next Sunday, unless, probably, it was to 
show them to the Sunday-school teacher when 
she called, or to some other interested person. 

Next in the Sunday afternoon proceedings 
always came the ‘‘Sunday Concert.”? Mother 
usually presided at the piano, and each member 
of the. family in turn, from three-year-old 
Elizabeth to Father, selected the piece he or she 
wished sung, and then all jcined heartily in 
singing it. 

In summer, when the days were fine, the 
drawing-books were often taken outdoors, and, 
sitting on the grass under the trees in the garden, 
or at a table there, the children went on with 
their occupations. Sometimes, too, the ‘‘con- 
cert” also took place there, minus the piano, of 
course; but this only served to make it more novel 
and therefore more interesting to the children. 


ox 


FTER seeing how successfully this plan 
worked with these children I passed it on toa 
friend, who began it at once with her children. 

For her books she bought cheap notebooks, 
but, as she thought these were too much like the 
common, every-day ones, she covered them with 
bright red, and in the centre of each cover pasted 
a pretty picture of the head of a girl or boy, and 
at the Shi of the cover the name of the child 
for whom the book was intended. The pretty 
letters used for these were cut from papers, 
calendars or picture-books. This mother some- 
times drew the Golden Text for the day in large, 
double letters, and this was supposed to be col- 
ored in by the children. 

Those who have had any experience with chil- 
dren can readily see why this form of occupation, 
though simple, would not easily lose its charm. 

The love of drawing always has been, and 
doubtless always will be, practically universal 
with children. Give almost any child a piece of 
white paper and a red or green pencil, and if he 
has had any previous experience at all in draw- 
ing he will entertain himself for a considerable 
time, and even the inexperienced child will de- 
light to make marks and call them things, and if 
a grown person only suggests that those marks 
are pictures of things in the outside world the 
time spent in this delightful occupation will 
thereafter be considerably lengthened. 


a 


OU have all heard over and over again the 

saying that ‘‘Children are eye-minded,” and 
just so surely are they ‘‘do-minded,” for whatever 
they have any ‘‘doing” in connection with they 
are sure to remember, and not only remember, 
but understand as well. 

So you see how, in this happy, quiet, Sunday 
occupation the teachings of the Word are finding 
a sure and permanent place in the heart and mind 
of the child through the hand and the eye doors. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 
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Chill Fall Nights 


Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are 
chilly and damp, the room in which you sit should be 
warm and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


ERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Touch a match 
You can’t 
Heats a 


is just the thing for this time of year. 
to the wick—turn it up as far as it will go. 
turn it too high, the Smokeless Device prevents. 
large room in a few minutes and can be carried 
easily from one room to another. Handsomely 
finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns g hours with 
one filling. Every heater warranted. 

purposes. Gives a 


The 
Rayo Lamp clear, steady light. 


Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped 
with the latest improved central draft burner. Handsome 
—simple —satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


is the best lamp for 
all-round household 
































Shoes 


: and 
Stockings 


Price 
Complete 


$12 





Eastwood 


Baby Shoe Box 


containing 1 pair Baby’s First Shoes, sizes 0, 1, 
2, or 3 (your choice of white, blue, pink, tan or 
black) and 1 pair spun silk stockings to match. 

Each box tied with a generous bow of wide satin ribbon — 
A very attractive gift. 

The shoes, are made of Extra quality calfskin tanned by 
special process to the softness of kid, but far more durable; 
and trimmed with real sea pear] buttons. The stockings are 


| K ] N G the latest shades and weave. 
| 


| If desired, we can substitute for the shoes mentioned above, 
° * 
Sewing Machine 








without change in price, our new Baby Moccasin of so 





skin, either white, blue, pink or tan; silk lined throu 
and tied with silk ribbon. 


Eastwood Baby Shoe Box delivered 
to any address, charges prepaid. 


\ Wm. Eastwood & Son Co., 165 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. } 


ARPE IT 


| 

| 
The newest machine —with all features of 
other high grade machines improved and 
erfected— possessing many advantages not | 








ound in others. 








Guaranteed the most perfect machine made. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. H 
Write for the King Sewing Machine Book, | 

the most complete ever published. 

KING SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
630 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. | 





Not the ordinary kind, but Rugs worthy of any home 

We want every housekeeper to send for our Free Catalog 
showing colored photographs and telling how we make old, 
faded carpet into new rugs any size, color or design that will 
outwear new carpet, lay smooth and always look nice 

All orders promptly made, guaranteed to be satisfactory 
and returned FREIGHT PREPAID. Send postal today. 
ECONOMY RUG MFG. CO. ,1740-42 8.18th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cloth from the Mill 


{ Woolens and Worsteds in great variety of season- 
able patterns for Women’s, Children’s and Men’s 
wear at Mill Prices. Samples of Skirtings, Cloak- 
ings, Raincloths, Suitings and Trouserings FREE. 
| Please mention garment you intend making. 


All grades and prices from 50c to $2.50 per yard. 
RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main St., Holy oke, Mass. | 
Double 


BROOKS waz. SLIPPERS| 


For adults, children or i: ts 
Just the thing for Cliristmas 
Wear them while slee} r when 
lounging E 
Delightfully comfort 
Made of two thicknesses, extra 
Turn-over tops. Bound with Silk. Tie Satin 
bow. Red, Grey, Pink, Blue. Any size 50c. 1 air pre- 
paid. Give size of shoe and color desired. Ay t —< 
M. W. Brooks Knitting Co., 16 E. Cayuga St., Osw~zo, N. ¥- 


————— 



































Wins every “ 
Race , 














y. e 


Is the heart’s desire 
of youth in Winter — the only sled that 
satisfies the boy or girl who knows. 
The fastest, safest, strongest ever invented. A Boy’s sled— 

the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 
others without dragging the feet — runs away from them all— 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hill. Saves its cost in shoes 
the first Winter — prevents wet feet, colds and Doctor's bills. 
Built to last of special steel and second growth white ash, 
handsomely finished. Insist on a FLEXIBLE FLYER. 
| Look for the new FLEXIBLE FLYER RACER, —long, 
low, narrow, speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 

it steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101 W, Philadelphia 


Patentees and sole manufacturers. 


Get Ready for Xmas Candy 


Now is the time. 
method 






about t 





some— Durable. 
down, 
































Spoon 854... 


Send a postal today with your address to our factory 
receive our free catalogue of Gold and Silver Je 
explains how to save money on your holida oe ; 
TURNER JEWELRY CO., Manufacturing Jewelers a0’ Silversmiths 
Dept. L, Providence, R. I. 


{ you will 
We teach “ never fail" ry, which 
Write quick for special instructions. 
Outfit $3.00. booklet free. Agents wanted. 


The Home Candy Makers, 117 Bar St., Canton, O. 
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FOR THE CHRISTMAS NIEEDLIEWORKER 


4 £ 4 


A Department Presenting More Than Fifty Suggestions 
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By Lilian Barton Wilson 


ATTERNS for these lamb’s-wool 
bootees come in three sizes: 6 
months, land 2 years. Price 10 cents. 


7 HE only shaping of this pretty little 
onnet for the baby is where the 
strip is rounded at the back seam. 


HE frocks shown 

on this page are 
suitable for babies from 
six months to three years 
old. All mothers know 
that there need not be 
much difference in the 
length between these 
ages, since the walking 
baby requires only a lit- 
tle shorter dress than the 
small baby. 

































i ¢ VE is a dainty frock of fine nainsook finished 
with a wide hemstitched hem and litle embroid- 
ered scallops set in the yoke, with a beading carried 


' “THE waist of the little frock above is made in one 
over the top of the shoulders. i 


piece. Begin the tucking at the back, turning 
the tucks in the opposite direction down the front. 
Join the sleeves, underarm and waist with beading. 



































"THE strap should go under the pointed flap 
of this carriage-cover, which is made of 
heavy linen embroidered. A washable cover 


is very practical. 





Bia A v's 





ITTLE two-piece frock held to- 
gether over the shoulders by wash 


modon run through eyelets starting "THE kimono yoke of this pretty 
frock is setin with alaceinsertion. 
The tucks are hemstitched, and may 


be made a lovely piece of hand-work. 




















"THE lingerie jacket which 






~ 


here should be worn over z un Wi ; 
i g. The nece , flannel jackets are a 
lining. The necessary fl nn 1 jac Kets ; ‘ / “) 
problem in washing, but the handkerchief os 


linen ones solve this very nicely. 













gu ICKE] 


this one e set in at the neck 


to the yoke. 





ae ld i 
ands is. Itisworn with atiny guimpe. 


| RS.WILSON is always glad 
Pi to hear from Journal readers 
about any of her pages, and will 


} ‘ , ’ 
| HE Fre flannel garment shown on 
th 


af f€ Meht, finished with an embroid- j ] : A 
ered scallop, something heteden a answer by mail any questions in 
Wrapper and a cloak. It is especially regard to needlework, but a stamped 

. ° eC Is : ? 
nice as ‘ ; selj-addressed envelope should be 


extra’’ over the baby’s 


Coat and bonnet. inclosed. 





E NoTE — All women who have followed THE JoURNAL’S needlework pages will be glad to know that they will be continued during 1909. 
a month THE JOURNAL will present pages, by Mrs. Wilson and others, showing both the new and the standard ideas in needlework, 
several times a year there will be a special group of pages devoted to the needleworkers’ interests. 
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Pat. June 9, 
1908 






A smart 
out-door necessity— 


The Phoenix Muffler 


This year Fashion has made an important 
concession to health and comfort, and the 
smartest fall and winter styles for out- 
door wear demand a snug knit muffler 
to match the suit or costume. The only 
co muffler for men, women or children 
s the PHOENIX, which is equipped with 
a patent fastener that does away with the 
need of a scarf pin in front. It holds the 
muffler always trim and snug about the neck 
and permits the coat to set properly at the 
back. The PHOENIX MUFFLER gives 
a smart, dressy effect to any out-door 
costume and furnishes perfect protection 
for throat and lungs. 












Made in Every Size and Color 


PHOENIX MUFFLERS are knit from 
the finest silk-finished yarns, selected 
Australian wool and pure silk, in every 
desirable color and in every size for 
men, women and children. They 
are packed in handsome, individual 



































boxes—with the trade name 
PHOENIX on the muffler and box, 
Look for the name—be sure you 
get the genuine. All first class dry 
goods and department stores and 
haberdashers sell PHOENIX 
MUFFLERS at 50c each. 
If your dealer does not supply you 
readily, send us his name with 50c 
for each muffler wanted, stating 
size, color and kind (wool or silk 
finish). We will fill your order 
and send ourcatalog of knitted 
novelties free. 


Phoenix Knitting 
Works 

222 Broadway 

Milwaukee 





Pat. June 9, 1908 


Phoenix Silk-Finished Socks, three pairs in a box, one dol 
lar. Warranted to wear three months without holes. Send 
one dollar for sample box Descriptive catalog free. 


Phoenix Knitting Works, 222 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 





The ever present problem confronting every 
mother, be it small boy, girl or miss. The gar- 
ments should be neat, tasty, stylish, and withal 
economical and serviceable, and she will easily 
and satisfactorily solve it by using 


Danish Cloth 


Half-Wool, Single-Width. Retails at 15c per 
yard. Or the same fabric in 36 inch known as 


Poplar Cloth 


Retails at 25c per yard. 


This cloth is also adapted to many other uses, shirt 
waists, suits, skirts, kimonos, house and street 
dresses. One woman writes: 
‘*Have used Danish Cloth for myself 
dren's dresses. For the remarkably reasonable pr 
have never found anything quite so go 
that it is advertised. For children’s dresses it cannot 
be excelled."’ 








Full line of shades, light and dark colors. Navy B 
has a white selvage, is fast and will not crock Black is also 
dyed by special process, is fast and will not crock TRADE 
Ifyou cannot secure th ¢ fabri J? 2 your 
| home vetatler writ ,and we wil tell you how 


| md where t elth tf 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York. MARK 





What shall my children wear to school ? 














Brown 
and 


All 
Widths 








if 


NAUMKEAG 
STEAM COTTON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1839 

Salem, Massachusetts 

| NSIST on Pequot Sheeting, as thousands of 
| careful housekeepers do, who will not ac- 
cept any other kind. Pequot Sheeting made 
up in sheets and pillow-cases or sold by the 
yard means satisfaction. 

Ask your dealer for them. 


| PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 





Boston and New York 





: | Bleached 





PEQUOT SHEETING IN THE PIECE BEARS THIS MARK 


| 
| 
| 
| 














Easy lessons in sewing and clear instructions for making doll’ 
plete wardrobe, including street dresses, wraps and hats. Co 
diagrams direct from real models. A book useful long after « 
picture-booksare forgotten. 96pages. Sent postpaid on receipt 












rf 


How to Dress a Doll .fr373*crnt 


Henry Altemus Co.,513 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Sweet Sixteen” 


This is the title of a beautiful Art Calendar 
for 1909, issued by Armour and Company. 
Five famous artists offer in this their best 
Do you want one of these calendars ? 





work. 


There are five drawings —the work 
of Penrhyn Stanlaws, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Harrison Fisher, C. Allan 
Gilbert and Henry Hutt —artists whose 
**sirls’’ are familiar to all. 

The one in the frame is the Stanlaws. 
It is part of the cover design. It is done 
in pastel. You should see it in the color. 

Thenextisthe Christy. Thisisdonein 
colored chalk, one of the daintiest effects 
ever produced by this well-known artist. 


How to Get the Calendar 


Simply send us four cents in stamps (to cover cost 
of mailing) and one of the metal inspection seals 
from the top of a pail of Armour’s ‘‘Simon Pure’’ 

Leaf Lard, placed there by the Government to 
insure you pure leaf lard. Then we’ll mail the 
calendarimmediately, or we will send the calendar 
to you, prepaid, for 25 cents in stamps. 


Art Plate Offer 


We have a few of these calendar 
drawings, 11x17 inches, printed 
on heavy paper with calendar 
dates, advertising and all printing 
eliminated. They are ideal for 
framing or portfolio. The price 
of these plates is 25 cents each 
by mail, or $1. for the five. 
Express prepaid. 

You cannot appreciate the full 
beauty of these drawings until you 
see them. 

Let us send you the calendar or a 
set of the plates. 

Get the calendar first — send the 
inspection seal. Then send for the 
art plates to Armour and Company, 


Chicago, Dept. 10. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 
















The next is by Fisher, in colored crayon 
—one of his best —typical of his ability. 

The following two are Gilbert’s and 
Hutt’s—in colors. Gilbert’s in pastel, 
Hutt’s in wash. 

It is hard to choose among them. 

But you don’t have to choose. ‘The 
calendar gives you them all, and each 
looks like an original. The size of the 
calendar is 10x15 inches. ‘There is no 
gaudy advertising to disfigure it. 
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Leaf lard is made from 
that dainty bit of flaky 
hog fat that surrounds 
the hog’s kidneys. 

There isn’t enough of 

this fat in all the hogs in the 
country to supply one-tenth 
of the people with leaf lard. 
So all the choice lard goes 
to those who insist on it. 
We make leaf lard in a 
kettle as home-made lard 
was made. But we use open- 
jacketed kettles and we em- 
ployinfinite skill. So our lard 
has a flavorall other lards lack. 


Leaf Lard. 


Why We Make 
This Offer 


We want you to know which lard gives 
the best cooking results. 


That’s why we offer this calendar free 
for the inspection seal from the top of the 
pail containing Armour’s ‘‘Simon Pure” 


We want you to know how much better it is to use a rea/ /e af 
lard—the kind some of our mothers used back on the farm — 
the kind she made herself. 


Leaf lard is to common lard what beef suet is to tallow. 


It is the cream of lard. 

It gives the best results by far. 
as a cook, you cannot make as good pastry with common lard. 
That is impossible. 

Leaf Lard is more economical, too. 


A One need use but two-thirds as much of it. 
else the food is too rich. 


It is better to cook with leaf 
lard than with butter, for it 
doesn’t cook as dry. 

Youdon’t know what flavor 
you can get in your cooking 
until you have used this lard. 
So be sure to get leaflard. See 
that the /aée/ says ‘‘Armour’s 
‘SimonPure’ Leaf Lard’’—not 
somebody else’s“‘Leaf Brand”’ 

r ‘‘Pure Lard,’’ for neither 
s ‘Leaf Lard.’’ You can be 
sure that Armour’s is leaf 
lard, for the law forbids mis- 
branding. 

Others try to confuse you 


No matter how good you are 


That is essential, 


Armours 


“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


by saying ‘‘ Leaf Brand”’ or 
‘*Pure Lard’’ on their labels. 

The metal seal we want you 
to send for the calendar is the 
Government’s assurance that 
‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf 
Lard’”’ is what the label says. 

Try Armour’s ‘‘Simon 
Pure’’ Leaf Lardonce. You'll 
never go back tothe common. 

Geta pail of your grocer to- 
day and send us the metal 1n- 
spection seal for the calendar. 
Know whatit means to use this 
lard. Learn what its de!icious 
flavor adds to your couoking. 


com &RMOUR ato COMPANY 
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SE sheets of fresh, white tissue-paper to 
plan any one of these dainty aprons. 
You will find it possible to tuck and 

plait the tissue-paper in such a way as to con- 

struct a pattern for yourself. Then you can 
follow it out in handkerchief linen or nain- 
sook. Where the breadths of these aprons 
seem to require a special shaping slip one 
layer of material under another, baste on the 
lace in the design or embroider around the 
design, and then cut away the back or the 
superfluous material from the back or front. 

The aprons should be entirely hand-made, 

the seams being put together by rolling and 

whipping. The embroidery is quite simple. 
The illustrations at the 
right and left of the centre 
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of the page show a becom- 




















a batiste negligee—sémi- 
fitted, and belted at the 
waist-line. 

The corset-cover shown 
on the left above, embroid- 
ered in a chrysanthemum 
design, while giving the 
effect of much work, re- 
quires but little. The scal- 
lop, though rather deep, 
will fit the neck well, because 
the neck will hold it in. The 
double buttonhole—that is, 
two little buttonholes placed 
about a quarter of an inch 
apart— holds the ribbon per- 
haps better than do round | 
eyelets. In using button- 
holes or eyelets for ribbon 
place them close in pairs so 
that little of the ribbon will 
be on the right side. 








HE French model corset- 
cover, illustrated above 


a on the right, is fastened in A 
Fs - ~ \ 























ing and unusual design for Va 
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Infants’ Short Dresses 


1606 Percale, Russian effect, trimmed 
with tucks and featherstitching. Sizes 
2and3 years .. os « Ste 
1607 Similar style in Lawn . . $1.10 


Postage extra: 1606 10c., 1607 8c. 


Over Fifty Styles 


of Infants’ Short Dresses are illustrated 
and described in our new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue of Infants’ and Chil- 
dren’s outfitting, which shows the 
widest assortments of distinctive styles 
and materials in every article of Boys’, 
Girls’ and Infants’ attire. Copy mailed 
upon receipt of four cents (stamps) to 
cover postage. 


Mail Order Service 


Our improved system of caring for mail 
orders places the superior facilities of our 
large establishment conveniently at the 
service of distant homes. Outfitting the 
young may be accomplished here at a 
distinct saving in time and expense. Our 
broad guarantee covers the quality and 
wear of our garments, and allows the 
return of any unsatisfactory purchase, 
for exchange or refund of money. 


Address Dept. 1 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 
































































































the back, and fits the figure 
beautifully. The tucks are 
run in only two inches and 
are pressed in above. It softens the effect to 
put a half-inch lace back of the scallops 
around the neck. Use wash ribbon in the 
eyelets and in the beading around the waist. 

The corset-cover shown on the left—with 
the eyeleted scallop—is an exceedingly pretty 
bit of hand-work. 

The shallow yoke in the corset-cover shown 
on the right is laid over the tucked material 
and the two are fastened together by button- 
holing. The tucked material underneath is 
afterward cut away. The little medallions in 
this corset-cover are formed by tucks. 




















f bn ANSFER patterns jor the two numbered 
embroidery designs can be supplied at fij- 
teen cents each, post-jree. Order jrom your 
nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of paitern, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau. T he Ladies’ HomeJournal, 
Philadelphia. 














Coward 
Shoe 





The child's step is buoyant, the walk free and 
carriage graceful when the feet are fitted with 
the Coward Good Sense Shoe. A natural aid 
to walking; gives needed support to arch and 
ankle; prevents and relieves Rat-foot.” 


For Children, Women and Men 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
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Cut Work 


Easy to do and thoroughly 
worth while. You can buy from 
Aus any size piece of 
‘leather with perfo- 
rated pattern and full directions 
for making a great variety of use- 
ful and beautiful articles, for your | 

»wn use or for Christmas gilts. 


The t work hand bags shown her 


rich an stylish. We fur 





er, yé of green, 

gray, pearl, red, purple roca Fey Gast 
lt | brown, als« the stencil fo 

the design required a id full directions 
for making, at the following prices: 
Wa.@® see ts .50 
No.59 . oe -75 
Nos, 39- ees $1 .0O each 


Or we will send you leather, stencil ha 
and directions for all four bags for 
$2.75. You could not buy these ba 

all made for less than §7.50. 

With each order we send our fully 
illustrated 25c booklet ‘* Fancy Leather 
Suggestions "’ and samples of 36 shades 
of leather FREE. Booklet and leat 
samples mailed to JOURNAL readers 
for 15 cents in Stamps 


MARSHALL, SON & CO. ¢9 
Established 1854 
262 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Buy Furs of “Shayne’ 


















v7 } 4 =~ 0 j a * 
/ YAH LL ee Veal ‘ nat P A ~~ em, | “America’s Fur Authorities” 
WA, TW = a i a | +4 ayy i{ ' ™ " 
vv - 1 4 KS HH by 7 CH Highest Quality Latest Styles 
Maker’s Prices Express Prepaid 
| Pp 
XY y°4? € - © The name “Shayne” on furs 
’ A\ hase in ~, Ax TA TER means something. It isa guaran. 
WY { i if | \ ff H i i H tee of perfect satisfaction. Thirty. 
VV AWG B mw Ww ASSa&a&s lo five years of real merit have he 
| & “Shayne Furs” famous. Our 
| Mig reputation, our large stock, our 
BR "= ge . 1 RA 7} 4% z to we te meee facilities ani our 
: K len natn [V IANT7TOeE 2 S exclusive styles are unequalled 
Y he LEO Wbid bdo NAIA ILZ YD Crs 8 We sell, direct “mt nai 
n the best and latest <tyle 


furs, perfectly fitted and at 
lowest prices. W «save 
you money because wa 
buy direct from trap. 
pers and make the furs 
ourselves, 

We desire your pat- 
ronage, and to ge: it we 
are making a very yn. 
bee omer. The |and- 
some, _ Stylis apico Mar 
Shoulder Piece and Muff ir 
trated are unusual valies— 
only $17.65 for the complete 
set. This fur is very stylish 
and will wear for years, 


The Shoulder Piece is 29 


HE use of scrim needs no introduction to the field of needlework. It has long been 
recognized as oné of the most satisfactory materials for curtains, bureau-scarfs, | 
bedspreads, table-mats and other pieces of useful decoration. It is inexpensive, 

ranging in price from eighteen to fifty cents a yard, durable in quality and adaptable to 
many different purposes, as these new designs illustrate. The finer and more expensive 
qualities are desirable for good effects in making waists, belts, ties or dress accessories, 
and pure white is undeniably the best choice for these articles with white embroidery 
(done in white floss), or in vegetable-dyed thread if a touch of color is desired. This | 
quality of colored thread is necessary owing to the strain of laundering. Scrim will stand 
any number of washings, and the thread in the embroidery should be likewise durable. 
The embroidered work is done in the simple forms of cross stitch or darning, in 
Swedish stitch and hemstitching. Drawnwork designs for borders can also be | 


at bottom with six 

tails. It fits neat at 

neck, is lined with finest satin. A regular 
$7.65 


$11.50 value, our Special Price, 


large 


effectively worked out in scrim. ‘The canvaslike texture of scrim lends itself particu- ular ube, 6 bot ine 

larly well to the methods of these stitches, which are mostly the drawing of threads for | the back. it is m opts. 

lines and the counting of them for the pattern. | with four headsand trimmed 
| 





The Muff is a very graceful design, and is made 


, five 
stripes in the body and one in the border. It is 1 wide 
at top and 22% ins. at bottom. Depth, including t r, 13 





ins. Beautifully lined with satin. Worth $15.00, 
our Special Price, . ° . ° ‘ ‘ . $10 35 
The SHOULDER PIECE and MUFF, 
Specially Priced, . . . . ‘ 
The beautiful black Province 
Lynx Throw and Muff shown to 
the right are remarkable values. 
This fur is very popular and stylish, 
wears well and possesses a bright 



















\ 





OPAWN BY E. M. A. STEINMETZ | lustre. ‘The workmanship is first- 
* A P ‘ | class and fine satin linings are used 
EW waist designs for afternoon wear show less HE waist on the right has beautiful | throughout. Think of it —$7.40 
elaborate trimming in lace and more simple, hbemstitched tucks and a conventional po Rag shea cogget is ——— 
: : : : ; : : ne Oin. long, 3in. wide atnec 
good hand work. In this waist the front and back design embroidered in Swedish stitch. | saaese in wide at Botton. 
are beautifully trimmed in hemstitched tucks and The panel measures about three inches | It can be worn in several 
Swedish stitch on delicate white scrim. Sleeves and in width—tucks one inch. Pull threads | grr Dh de A regular 
collar show an effective single band-trimming of the for the hemstitching and count threads | Special Price, $3.85 
openwork pattern like the side panels. for the embroidery lines. 


The Muff is pillow shape, 
14 in. wide at top and bot- 
tom and 12 in. deep. It 
is very rich appearing. 
Others ask up to $6.00 


—our Special Rd 

Pree ce $3.85 
The Muff and Throw espe- 

cially priced for the 

set, . . ° . e@ «6 $7.40 
This is a remarkable bargain 


that you cannot afford to miss. 
Order today. 








Any article mentioned above 
sent C. O. D. subject to examination, or express prepaid if cash 
accompanies order. Money back if not satisfactory. We 
take all risk of pleasing you. 





ULL detail of pattern used in the front of the beautifully-made waist illustrated at the top of the page. A 
close study of the design in Swedish stitch shows that it is not an elaborate one, but it requires careful, 
regular work to make it effective. 


Our 1908-1909 Style Book shows all latest fur styles with prices. It 
contains valuable information on care and selection of fur It’s in- 
teresting and practical. Write for it today and mertion edition All 


John T. Shayne & Company 


hemstitching and embroidered front | 167-169 State Street (Palmer House Corner), Chicago, Illinois 
panel. Sleeves trimmed with two bands of 














DPA E. M.A 


UCKED waist of fine white scrim with 











the embroidery, and collar with one band. 








Lansdowne 


for 
pDirectoire 


Gowns 


The exquisite softness 
of its folds and grace- 
ful draping leave no 


EW collar bow of white scrim 

embroidered in two shades 
of brown thread. This bow was 
designed to wear with a turn- 
over collar to match, or with the 
usual stiff collar, a white shirt- 
waist and a brown suit. 








SEPARATE tie in 
all white, of which 
you cannot have too 
great a variety to wear 
with shirtwaists. Con- 








ELFT-COLORED embroidery sider how many of these TOOT tor a choice of 
on fine white scrim is the happy you could make for gifts y e 
conceit shown in this stock and tie. froma yard of fifty-cent | fabrics wh ere Correct 
With belt to match it could be worn scrim and afew skeinsof 
nicely with a white waist. floss for embroidering. NE of the new scrim-covered 








pincushions. Wreath and 


|| Directoire or Empire 
bow-knot design, embroidered in > 1 > 
Swedish stitch in pale blue A HITE scrim hat scarf which may have LOW ns are desire d. 




















apple-green thread on white scrim. a border of any color. This model is Dyed in sixty shades. cov- 
Border design in green. Size of worked in green and a rosette could be fash- A ie ine i ar 
: : aes ‘ : ; ; ering eve and color. 
cushion five inches by seven. ioned of the embroidered ends and fringe. oe s x ; 





Genuine perforated every 3 yards on the selvedge 
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From Mill to Wearer 


Buy a Silk Petticoat at 
Manufacturer’s Price 


FOR SALE AT AL 


ae 

















YOLLAR-AND-CUFF sets are always in style, and, with 

a touch of color to match a blouse, are especially pretty. 

This set is of white scrim with Copenhagen-blue embroidery 

in Swedish stitch, and its cost is measured only by the 
time and thought expended in its making. 
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¢ petti- 


We want to send you one of our all 
coats at the mill price, and save you all the 
jobber’s, salesmen’s and retailer’s profits. 
Each petticoat is tailor made, beautifull 
proportioned, with full flare at bottom of 
about four yards. The picture shows the 
very high trimmed sectional flounces, the 
upper section trimmed with three rows o! 
pin tucks aninch apart, lower sections joi! 
with tailor-stitched bands. Silk underflou: 
finished with 4 inchhem. No pains spared to 
make it perfect and in the latest style. : 
FRE Send for our catalogueand samples. 
They are free simply for asking. 
The silk in this petticoatis very heavy 
and strongly woven, a fine rich lus- 
trous black, that would be good value 
in any store at $1.50 a yard. 
Give us length desired (from 36 to 44 
and your express or post office address 
and send money order for $4.69, and we 
will send you prepaid the 


Best petticoat value there is anywhere 
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"THIS illustration shows the detail of the design for the belt 

belonging to the waist pattern shown above on the right of 
the page. Here the design is formed into a running border out- 
lined with a row of solid work, which serves also to hold the 
turned edge of the scrim. 
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, i+ + Ge Erie if don't 4 
HILE this belt belongs to the waist design on the right at CHARMING ana original design for a curtain of rather coarse scrim in a deep-cream it a ee id 
the top of the page by reason of its design, it is equally shade, through which either bright sunlight or partly-cloudy rays shed a soft, mellow we will refund every cent paid. We _— LS sedbaaae 
desirable as a separate white belt. These belts cling to the light into a room. With the exception of an inch-wide hem at each side the embroidery ae. to nied 
figure and are easily adjusted to the waist-line. They make in white floss is carried quite across the full width of the material. The work is done in 


CAYUGA SILK CO., Weedsport, N.Y. 





very popular Christmas gifts. Swedish solid stitch and openwork. 
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Embroideries Copied From Ancient Designs and 

Adapted to Modern Uses, as Worked by the Students 

of The Scuola d’Industrie Italiane of New York, at 
Richmond Hill Setthement House 











y mail, if r] 
t style 
and at 
Y@ save 
ewe 
rap- 
he furs 








“*DAMBINO shoes” or baby bootees of 
white linen embroidered in traforo 
work. Daintyarticleslikethese, whichare 























N EXQUISITE book-cover comfortable, too, are the things a young 
FX in Florentine design. A | mother loves to make for her first baby. 
olored-silk lining will enhance iL 
he beauty of the embroidery. ie 








N PRESENTING this page in THE JourNAL a few words may not be 

amiss as to the object and scope of The Scuola d’Industrie Italiane. 

The Scuola was organized in response to a movement, taking place not 

only in Italy but in many other countries also, for a revival of the beautiful 

and artistic hand work of bygone centuries. Its object is twofold: the revival 

of this class of work, and also to give employment of an elevating character 
to the young women of the Italian colony of New York City. 

From the first the girls have shown a remarkable aptitude, and all of the 
pieces exhibit a finish and workmanship of the highest order. The Scuola 
has had exceptional facilities for copying many of the finest and rarest pieces 
of ancient work; but adaptability to modern purposes, as well as the preserva- 
tion of the beautiful, has been the keynote of its policy, and its products are 
objects for use as well as for admiration. 

While it is through the larger and more elaborate pieces that the aim of the 
work of the Scuola is more faithfully interpreted, it also makes a number of 
inexpensive small articles of exquisite beauty, both in design and execution. 
These latter are appropriate for party favors, prizes or gifts, and are, as shown 





AS A PARTY favor, or “bon on this page, quite out of the usual. 
ovage”’ gift, this hand- Among them is the very useful and ornamental hatpin with the tassel 
some pincushion will appeal ornaments. The pin itself is of washed gold, and with the daintily-embroid- 


to artistic tastes, ered white linen top it makes a picturesque addition 
to a lingerie hat, or to one of light materials for evening 
wear. It is called the “ Moderno” hatpin. Some of the 
other many attractive and chaste small 









= productions of these skillful workers are 
? erg the dainty collar bow, the 
{ 1 if cash Pe ° . 
story. We small stickpin embroidered 


in the same design by which 
to fasten the bow, and the 
tiny glove-purse toholdsmall 
change. The heart-shaped 
pincushion seems to be a 
significant present for the 





ago, Illinois 





brides of Christmas—add “CHE “Moderno” 
a row of white pins close hatpin is an at- 
to the corded edge; while tractive bit of the 
the detachable belt chate- Scuola’s work and 
laine, the sachet, cardcase, one that is designed 
4 book-cover and all of these in picturesque 


. fashion for a lin- 
unusual novelties have a 
gerie or an evening 


’ 
) ae partic ular value as attract- hat. The idea may 
e | pele IALLY pleasing for a traveler s use, and with ive and personal gifts, for ca suai: ook te 
every assurance of comfort, is this cool and inviting they are made and embroid- velvet, cloth or silk. 


ered by hand. Sometimes 
‘ gtahieaial thakee- 
NESS iui: 


a deep, cream-toned linen 
J 
’ 
ae. fi 4 
Cc nae 


is used instead of the usual white, or a touch of color is given by 
the use of pale blue or pink thread in the embroidery, but gener- 
ally the work is all white. 
The oblong pillow is one of the most simple patterns and carries 
with it a delightful assurance of repose. The larger pillow of 
no 
of 
rect 
pire 


ow. The embroidery is one of the siinple patterns. 























elaborate design impresses one with its formal beauty and shows 
in a better way the rare art of the Italian worker. A most dignified 
and suitable finish is given by the heavy white tassels. These are 
hand made, as are also the fancy cords and smaller tassels, buttons 
and trimmings used in the finishing of the various productions. 
The designs presented on this page are but a few of the truly 
beautiful and artistic work of the Scuola. Doilies, table sets, mono- 
grams, parasols, scarfs and waists tell of its handiwork. The 
pupils are at the same time learning our language, and the enter- 
prise, under the direction of its most capable staff of directors, 
promises to be one of mutual interest and profit to our country. 










. selvedge W HEN a 
Sachet 1s 
made by hand, 


and of good materials, as this one 










is, it becomes a pleasing and last- 
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‘THIS pillow design, which illustrates well 








beauty of the rare Italian art of the needle, is pre- 


NOTHER ibeerialk cma sented here as a matter of interest and to show one of i 

SNK ter Chustetonte he ite deli- the more elaborate pieces of work done by the Scuola. f 
Cate and effective design for an 3 
embroid 
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nen tie and pin. he 
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HIS convenient linen 

chatelaine carries, besides 
its useful qualities,a charming 
decoration of Italian work. 





HRISTMAS dinner-table 

candleshade in white 
linen with Florentine embroid- 
ery —offset by an enameled 
black wooden frame. 


Se ee = 
pe Bcrrat rent eors a 








ERE is a favor- 


ite plece among 


the small, daintily 
made articles a 
cardcase in laurel 
design. 











"THIS unique dress accessory 

the linen pin —is distinct- 
ive and dainty. Thetiny glove 
purse will be found most useful 


forsmall change when shopping. 














N EXQUISITE pair of bridal 
sandals, made of white linen 
embroidered in an effective motif 


from the Florentine design. 
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TAILORED SUITS 


Made to Measure 


RITE for our Free Style 
Book and Free Sam- 

ples of Newest Materials. 
This Book tells how we make 
to your eab ing, 
dressy, man-tailored garment 
with smart fit and in proper 
proportion. Prices which 
— ===! follow include materials and 
Albert M. Hoffheimer all findings: 


Suits $7.50 to $33.50 

Skirts $3.50 to $14.00 

Rain Coats and Cloaks 
$5.50 to $22.50 


Whether you want a moderate 
priced or elegant garment, we 
save you money. 

To be well dressed, long 
jacket suits, now in vogue, 
should be made in propor- 
tion to your height. Our 
book shows 72 models — 
very latest styles, including 
Directoire effects. Any 
model may be changed to suit 
your own taste, So you are sure 
of a becoming style. 

You may choose from our more 
than 250 newest fabrics, insuring 
most becoming material. All gar- 
ments are made to order in our 
sanitary Sunshine-Shops. 

We guarantee fit and satis- 
faction or prompt return of 
money, even if there is a mis- 
take in measurements. This 
never-broken guaraniee has ap- 
peared for 16 seasons in lead- 
ing magazines, 

Anyone at home can take 
your measure. Simply follow 
our plain instructions. Our 
skirts are cut full; jackets 
shaped by hand and built on 
shrunken canvas and_ hair 
cloth; exquisitely lined with 
Guaranteed satin; pressed 
by experts. Ourcareful tai- 
loring insures shape-retain- 
ing garments. 

Write to-day for FREE 
Style Book, samples and 
full information — all 
nailed FREE. 


Albert M. Hoffheimer, Pres’'t <& 
THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 
356 Power Building Cincinnati, O. 

We will make up your own materials at reasonable prices. 


PrincasGChic 
cPrinccss- 
SUPPORTER AND FIGURE- 
SHAPING DEVICE is more 
than ever needed by the 
woman who is particular 
in her dress, on account 
of the prevailing close- 
fitting styles. 

PRINCESS CHIC may be 
worn either with or with- 
out corsets, and always supports instead 
of dragging on the muscles of the back. 
































prepay 
express 
charges 








The illustration shows our 4-strap sup- 
porter which comes in white, black, blue 
and pink at 50 cen/s and $1.00. 

We make a special six-strap 
model for extra sloul figures 
al $1.00. 

Al your dealer’s, or direct 
if you have any difficulty. 
Give waist measure in 
ordering. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 
319 W. Congress Street, Chicago 


LAST MONTH FOR 


x 




















FREE STATIONERY 


With each order for 50 engraved calling 
cards, in any of the latest and most fashion- 
able styles, we will present you FREE OF 
COST atwo-quire box ofengraved monogram 
stationery. Write at once forfull particulars. 
Either the cards or the Stationery make 
a dainty Xmas present and NOW is the 
time to order to insure early delivery. 


$5.00 FNGRAVED WEDDING 
100 ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Delivery charges prepaid in the U.S. Samples 
on request. Absolutely correct styles. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. 
Established 1899. The Bourse, Philadel»hia 


“Boye”  __ | 
Sewing Machine ae 
Needle / 
Threader 
Pi See 


rte 


















oa.) “ne e) 

i ersintnteaeslitia 

Simple, durable, automatic 

Threads any needle instantly, even in the dark. 

Most valuable of all attachments. 

No twisting, biting or cutting thread. 

lf 1 secure a ‘‘Boye’’ Needle Threader from your 

home mer send us 25c and we will mail one, post paid 

The Boye Needle Co.,72 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
For best results use ‘* Boye’’ Needle, ** Boye’’ 
Hemstitcher, Shuttles and Parts for all machines. 











The Best Eyes Ever 
Peet’s Invisible Eyes correct every fault of old 
style eyes, The triangle end keeps thein securely 
in one place. Easy to fasten and unfasten,. 
Don’t wear out like silk loops, and are not ex- 
posed like other metal eyes. 


PEET?’S invisiste EYE 








— 





Here It Is Keep the seams smooth and flat 

? The placket can't sag open, or the 

garment look slovenly c ise of 

| gaping, puckering opening Sold 
by all dealers—any size— k or 





white. 2 doz. eyes Sc, wit 


hooks 10c. Sold only in envelopes 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philad’a, Pa. 
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Send ThemtoFooter’s 


Fill Your Wardrobe 


with 


Attractive Clothes 
at 
. Small Expense 


W* can show you how 
to do it,— How to fill 
the vacancy between old 
or soiled clothes and the ° 
new. Few clothes are real- 
ly worn out. They become 
unattractive and are laid 
aside. Perhaps this ques- 
tion is puzzling you this 
minute,-- how to use what 
you now have. You will 
find the answer in our 
booklet, ‘‘The Possibilities 
of Cleaning and Dyeing.”’ 
We want you to have it. 
We will send it, free, to 
you for your name and ad- 

* dress on a postal. It will 
tell you of the many ways in which we can 
restore a useless wardrobe at an expense 
so small that you will be surprised, 





We have special and exclusive processes 
for cleaning and dyeing all kinds of ladies’ 
clothing. We revive their original beauty 
and freshness and impart a newness of color 
pleasing to the eye, tasty in. finish, perma- 
nent and lasting in service. No fabric is 
too delicate, no material too heavy for our 
processes. We can handle ladies’ cloth- 
ing of all kinds,—dainty dresses, suits, 
wraps, feathers, gloves, stockings, slippers, 
laces, etc. 














You can not appreciate the excel- 
lence of dyed clothing until you try 
our “‘Verti-fra’’ process. It is practi- 
cally a perfect method, minimizing 
shrinkage, retaining the original form 
and shape, preserving the body and 
finish of the texture and entirely 
overcoming the usual ‘‘done-over’’ 
appearance, making enthusiastic 
patrons of those who were formerly 
prejudiced to dyed clothing. It meats 














new clothes from old. 


If you do not care to send us a sample lot of work 
now, let us send you our booklet, ‘‘ The Possibilities 
of Cleaning and Dyeing,” also the Lilian Bell pam- 
phliet which tells you how to dress well on little money. 
Both are absolutely free for the asking. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Cumberland, Md. 


The Largest, Best and Most Complete Dyeing and Cleaning 
Establishment in America. 


“Ask the Patrons We Have Served” 








F R E E eed this wn 


Beautiful Centerpiece 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing a 
hot iron over the pm. GIVEN until April |, 
1909, to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1909 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Full of 
new ideas and designs. Invaluable to embroiderers as show- 
ing what and how to embroider. Contains instructions for 
working above design; over 125 pages of other designs; 
hundreds of illustrations ; complete instructions for them all; 

SEE ES ee diagrams for beginners. 


Colored Plates showing how to 
embroider popular flowers; Cen- 
terpieces, Doilies, Sofa Cushions, 
etc., in Wallachian, oer Daisy, 
Eyelet and Mountmellick; Coral 

ork Designs; Centers and Doi- 
lies on Huck; Centers and Doilies 
with Net Insertion, Hosiery 
Designs; Dainty Christmas 
Novelties. 

Send 16c. for book and postage. 
One Transfer Pattern No. 1160 A 
will be sent you FREE. Ask for 
Pat. 1160 A in your letter. If more 
than one of this pattern is desired, 
then price is 6c. each for dupli- 

THE NEW cates. Book will reach you in one 
EMBROIDERY BOOK envelope and FREE pattern ina 


separate envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.,6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 

















Bust and Hips 


Every woman who attempts to makea 
dress or shirt waist immediately dis- 
covers how difficult it is toobtain agood 
fitby theusual “tryingon method,” with 
herself forthe model and alooking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“The Perfection 
Adjustable Form” 


does away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the waist 
line and raised or lowered to suit any desired 
skirt length. It is very easily adjusted, cannot 
get out of order and will last a lifetime. 


FRE Illustrated Booklet containing com- 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 

Hall-Borchert Dress Form Company 
Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York 
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No. 14069 











A Beautiful Stenciled Design in Conventionalized Thistles for an Oblong Between-Meal Mat. 
Half of the Design May be Used as a Scarf End 





No. 14067 


Four Cardboard Stencils Backed With 
Tinted Silk Form This Lamp-Shade 


HE possibilities of stencil work are un- 

limited, and the craft is popular for sev- 

eral very good reasons. The fact that it 
is quickly and easily done is one of them. 
Short cuts are not always advisable, and very 
often they lead to carelessness; but then 
there is a quality known in art by the term 
‘*broad,”’ which is entirely legitimate and 
which is not less artistic because it is readily 
accomplished. Breadth is like simplicity in 
art: it requires skill and knowledge to know 
what to eliminate so as to get a simple effect. 
To be broad in this sense of the word is 
another way of being simple; in other words, 
these ideas involve first principles, and first 
principles are always strong and true. Sten- 
ciling requires good outlines and good, flat 
coloring. As a craft it is rather refreshing 
after so many elaborate attempts at detail 
in textile ornament. Anybody who can draw 
a little and who has some knowledge of color 
can stencil. The mechanical part of the work 
is readily acquired. Itis possible to buy sten- 
cils ready made, but then this is not doing 
the work yourself. You can make your own 
stencils from almost any broad-lined design. 

Stencils should be cut from waxed paper 
which is made for the purpose; but if you 
cannot obtain this you can use a stiff brown 
paper after giving it a coat of shellac. Stencil 
designs are necessarily repeats, and it is sur- 
prising what gocd results you can obtain by 
clever management of repeats. In fact, this 
is one of the resources of a designer, you 
know, so to arrange the repeats as to arrive at 
charming and unexpected results. When you 
get a good unit of design there are many 
possibilities of using it in composition 
with itself, in such a way as to obtain 
new effects. 

After cutting your stencil, which 
should be done with a sharp knife, lay it 
on the fabric to be decorated and secure 
it with headless pins. Do not forget to 
lay under the fabric a sheet of blotting- 
paper. This will absorb the surplus 


color and keep the dyes from running. 





+ This Stencil is Emphasized 
With Darning in Silk Flosses 


“T*RANSFER patterns for the num- 

bered designs on this page can be 
supplied, post-free, upon receipt of their 
price, fijteen cents each, excepting Nos. 
14070 and 14072, which are ten cents 
each. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns ; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 





This Design is an Excellent Opportunity for 
Iridescent Blue-and-Green Coloring 





No. 14071 


Stencil This Lamp-Mat Design on Brown Linen and 
Touch it Out in Embroidery With Flosses 





No. 14070 


This Book-Cover is Done on White Pongee. Itis a Lovely 


Green and Tree-Brown Color Combination 


Pr are ee ds «dae ae 


Y 4 Me; 





No. 14072 
Magazine-Cover of Brown Linen Stenciled in Blue and 
Green and Touched Out With Embroidery Stitches 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 


TWO GREAT BARGAINS 


FROM NEW YORK’S BIG STORE 
SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY 


Mink is to be the fashionable fur this Winter. This ;; your 
one chance to have a beautiful set of mink furs at an extreme: 
low price. You should send in your order at once before th : 
sets are ail sold out. The furs and the coat will make a most 
stylish and becoming Winter costume for you. 

No. 61 x 100A.—A Stylish Novelty Fur Set, in either },) 


. : . 4 end 
or natural brook mink; consists of a Shaped Scarf, hanc cana 
tritumed at neck with two heads and four paws, and finished cay 


with six wolverine tails; chain 
fastening. Two-stripe Open 
Muff, trimmed at bottom with 
two heads, four paws and two 
pa silk wrist cord; both pieces 
ined with brown 
satin; price for set $1225 
or Scarf $5.50 and Muff $6.75. 
Same style set in black sable or 
Isabella opossum at same price. 
No.19x100. This Handsome 
Latest Style Coat is made of ex- 
cellent quality black thibet cloth, 
with yoke lining of black satin; 
it is made 50 inches in length, 
cut generously full, in 
double breasted style, fast- 
ening with self-covered 
buttons; full circular back ; 
the full coat sleeves are fin 
ished with neat turn-back 
cuffs; turnover collar; 
two pockets; size 
32 to 44 bust; price $5 
No. 19 x lOOA— Same 
Stylein Raincoat of 
Priestley’s cravenette, Ox- 
ford gray or tan worsted, full 


length; for rain 

or general wear, $625 
No. 19x 100B—Same 
Style in Raincoat as 
illustrated, Full 
Length, made of 


gray striped 
rubber; price $5 
Our New Fall and 


Winter Catalog 


Is one of the most 
complete fashion guides 
ever published. It puts 
the first choice of the New 
York market no further 
away from you than your 
nearest Postoffice, because 
it illustrates in its 265 pages 
all that is new and fash- 
ionable in Women's, 
Men's and Children's 
Wearing Apparel, all that 
is new in Novelties and 
Household Supplies. The 
prices quoted are lowest 
in America. We tell you 
how to save Express and 
Freight Charges. Write for 
this free catalog NOW. Address De, t. 1A. 


Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee is absolute and 
goes with each article purchased from this advertisement or from 
our catalog. If your purchase does not prove satisfactory in every 
detail, if it does not prove the best value you ever secured, return 
it to us at our expense and your money and all charges will be 
promptly refunded. The ae are all yours—New York's 
latest styles at bargain prices. The risk all ours. 


THE BIG STORE 




























ACITY WY ITSELF 


We We 
employ SEG OPER(G ::" 
No sicrnave. AW Sit igrarrsts. Branch 
Agents NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. Houses 





send us 15 cents for the Advance Holiday Gift Number 
of Home Needlework Magazine filled with new ideas 
for Workbags and all sorts of Christinas Gifts. Home 
Needlework is published Every Other Month, devoted 
to Fancy Work, Crocheting, Lace Making and Home 
Decoration, illustrated by Beautiful Colored Plates, 
Subscription price 75 cents a year. 

° For 50 cents we will send you 
This Workba e the Advance Holiday Gift 
Number and this Handsome Workbag No. 8593 
stamped on Ecru Cloth with Special Colored Plate and 
full instructions for working. For $1.00 we will send 
you the Workbag and enter your subscription for the 
year 1909 and give you the October and December 
(1908) issues Free. (Send a dollar bill.) 

SUBSCRIBE NOW and we will send you Free our 
new catalog of Home Needlework Practical Pat- 
terns. These books will be of greatest help to you 
in planning your Christmas Fancywork. Address 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 


AN ONe 


ie 
Ou ings. 





Are absolutely 
Standard of 
the World. 


Woven from the famous 
Chattahoochee Valley Cotton, 
exclusively. Patterns de- 
signed by European experts; 
a charming profusion of plaids, 
checks, bourettes, flaked effects, 
solid colors, etc. 

Most useful of all fabrics, because 
suitable for any garment worn by 
women and children, by day or at 
night. ; 

Ideal for smart but inexpensive 
Waists, Skirts, House Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, 
Kimonos, Slumber Robes, Children’s wear, etc. 

Demand the Genuine Kimonos. Refuse substitutes. 
If your dealer hasn’t Kimonos, he can get them for 
you. Send us his address and we will send you 

samples and handsome booklet. 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 


Buy Your Muslin Underwear 


Direct from the Manufacturer 


At Wholesale Factory Prices 
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funded if you 
are not en 
tirely satis 
OS . fied with you! 
A * urchases. . 

Price $1.10. Postage 15c » Fine Cambric 
Petticoat exactly like picture; has double flounce o! "ne he? 
eyelet embroidery—also has dust ruffle. Sizes 38 to 42 lengt?- 


UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. co. 
126-128-130 Sixth Ave., New York City —~ 
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Mrs. Waterman's New One-Color 


_Afternoon Suit 


Phila., Pa., 
July 30,’08 
“How I did 


want a stylish 
new suit for calling! 





And I never thought 
of Diamond Dyes 
A until! picked up 
a copy of your 
Diamond Dye 
Annual at our 
Druggist’s. | 
read it through, 


an old white 
broadcloth 
suit, ripped it 
up and dyed 
it gray, and 
made it up with 
a—— pattern. 
Now my new 
> one-color after- 
noon suit is the 
prettiest thing 
have ever 
owned. I dyed 
some white stock- 
ings to match, 
too.” 


Margaret 
Waterman 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and 
always give perfect results. You must be sure that you 
get the real Diamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond 
Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk, or Cotton ‘‘‘all fabrics’’) equally well. 
This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest 
results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, can be used 
as successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond 
Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for colorins g Cotton, 
Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are especially ad: apted for Wool, 
Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quic kly 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially ad: apted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres, whic htake up the dye slowly. 

‘Mixed Ge ods,” also known as ‘‘Union G ods,"’ are 


made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres 








g 
For S reaso ir Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best 
dyes made for the goods. 

New Diamond Dye Annual Free. Send us your 
name an lress (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and 
tel 4, S het! € 





ther he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send you 
py of the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


Be ) ok 
L_WELLs & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. — 








This Fashionable Coat Sweater is 
a Remarkable Bargain at $2.65 


It is the equal of the sweater 
sold at $5 by your dealer. 
It is hand made of finest 
quality pure soft wool 
yarn and the weaveis the 
latest serpentine stitc h, so 
popular this season with 
the most fastidious, fash- 
ionable women. It is single 
breasted and has large irides- 
cent pearl buttons and two large side 
pockets. It has the latest tailored 
sleeve and tight fitting cuffs. It 
comes in 3 colors, cardinal, 
steel gray and 


























cream white 
vle, warmth, com- 
rt and Crvice 
wt has no 
—— andi “it 
able fo 
winter 
sneer Wear. 
We will send 
this sweater 
postpaid any- 
where in the 
U.S. upon re- 
ceipt of price, 
and if you are 
not perfectly 


satisied after 
seeing it, return 

> the sweat 3 ir id 

Y will ser ad a “k 
your money together 


with the charges of re 
turn ARID ICE Sizes 34 
to 44 bust measure Be sure 
and state size had color 
wanted Orde er a larger size than 
appearan > a better fit and a more stylish 
and send at once for our cat alog. 


your shirt 


t as it will giv 

















WALCOTT & cO.. ‘31, 32 and 33 Ceateal Sq., Boston, Mass. 
FOR HOME, MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THE r BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort ( loth King Philip Cambric 
7 FOR SALE BY ALL SPACERS 


fuse the « : 
od 





and insist upon hat ing the 


__KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Health, Comfort and Economy 





n Fay Stockiy ause they 








gS. Be sa\ oderning. 
Wear longer 

own or sag. Most 

Once tried ulw ays used 


For MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


Fay Ideal” *:::* 


_ jtormen. Best dyes — best in appear- 
ng. Every pair guaranteed. Money back 
UY of your dealer, or sent on rec eipt of 
ted where nodealers. Write for circulars. 


ING CO.,61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio 
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Finger-Bowl Doilies for Christmas 


By Sara Hadley 








ae a TF 4) 











To Make Doily No.1, 6 ch and join to form a 
ting. On this for the first row work 5 ch, 1 tr over 
ring. *2 ch, 1 tr*. Repeat from * making 12 tr 
in ring. 2drow. 3ch,1 tr,2 ch, 2tr. *2 tr, 2 ch, 
2tr*. Repeat, making 48 tr. 3d row. 2 tr, 2 ch, 
2 tr into each space in 2d row. Join. 4th row. 
3 tr, 2 ch, 3 tr into each space in 3d row. Sth 
row. *7 ch, 1 sgl over ch in 4th row. 18 ch, 1 sgl 
in same space*. Repeat till 12 loops are made. 
Join and cut thread. 6th row. Join thread into 
centre of loop, *4 tr over centre of loop. 11 ch*. 
Repeat and join. 7th row. 1 sgl into each ch and 
top of tr. 8th row. 4 ch, 1 extra into next sgl, 
2 ch. Miss 1 sgl*. 2 extra into next 2 sgl, 2 ch*. 
Repeat. Join. 9th row. Same as 8th row, except 
extraoverch. 10throw. Same fy 9th row, except 
3 ch between 2 ext. 11throw. 4 sgl over ch, 1 sgl 
between 2 extra. 12th row. *5 ch, 1 sgl into 3d 
sgl*. Repeat, making 87 loops of 5 ch. If they do 
not come right fasten into 4th sgl occasionally. 
13th row. Sameas 12th row except sgl over centre 
of Sch. 14throw. Sameasi13throw. 15th row. 
Same as 13th row. 16th row. 5 ch, 1 tr into next 
loop. *11ch; miss 1 loop, 1 tr into next loop; 2 ch, 
1 tr into next loop*. Repeat. Join. 17th row. 


5 ch, 1 extra. *1 ch, 1 extra*. 
8 extra in each loop. 
edge. 

To Make Doily No. 2, 6 ch and join to form a 
ring. On this for the first row work 22 ch, 1 sgl 
into ring. Repeat till there are 10 loops. Fasten 
to centre of first loop by making sgl over ch. 2d 


Repeat till there are 
18throw. 5ch,1sgl. Round 


row. 11 ch, 1 sgl over centre of each loop. 3d row. 
1sglintoeachch. Join. 4throw. 1 tr into each 
sgl. Join. 5th row. 1 sgl into each tr. Join. 
6throw. 11 ch, 1 sgl into 5Sthsgl. Repeat, making 
22 loops. 7throw. *5 ch, 1 sgl over centre of loop. 
2 ch, 1 sgl over same. 5 ch into sgl of 6th row*. 
Repeat. 8th row. *13 ch, 1 sgl into loop*. Re- 
peat. 9throw. 6 ch, 1 sgl, 2 ch, 1 sgl over centre 
ofloop. 10throw. 19 ch, 1sglintoloop. Repeat. 


11th row. 9 ch, 1 sgl, 2 ch, 1 sgl, 9 ch into centre 
ofloop. 12throw. 12 ch, 1sglintoloop. Repeat. 
13th row. 1 sgl into each chain. 14th row. 1 tr 
into each sgl. 15th row. 1 sgl into each tr. 16th 
row. 5 ch, 1 sgl into each sgl in 15th row. Repeat 
till there are 72 loops. 17th row. Same as 16th 


row. 18throw. *7 ext tr with 1 ch between into 
loop. 1 sgl into next loop*. Repeat. 19th row. 
5 ch, 1 sgl over each ch in 18th row. 

















To Make Doily No. 3, 6 ch and join to form a 
ring. On this for the first row work 5 ch, *1 dbl, 3 
ch*. Repeat till there are 6 spaces. Join 2d 
row. 3tr, 3 ch. Repeat. 3d row. 5 tr (last two 
ch in 2d row). 4th row. 7 tr, 5 ch. Repeat. 
Sth row. 9 tr, 6 ch. Repeat. 6th row. 11 tr, 
7 ch. Repeat. 7th row. 13 tr, 8 ch. Repeat. 
8th row. 15 tr, 10 ch. Repeat. 9th row. 13 tr, 
8 ch, I sgl, 8 ch. 10throw. 11 tr, 7 ch, 1 sgl, 7 ch, 
1sgl,7 ch. 11throw. 9tr, *6 ch, 1 sgl*. Repeat 
tillthere are4 loops. 12throw. 7 tr, *5 ch, 1 sgl*. 
Repeat till there are 5 spaces. 13th row. 5 tr, 
*5 ch, 1 sgl*. Repeat till there are6 spaces. 14th 


row. 3 tr, *5 ch, 
spaces. 15th row. 


1 sgl*. Repeat till there are 7 
1 tr, *5 ch, 1 sgl*. Repeat till 
there are 8 spaces. 16th row. 3 tr in each space, 
4 ch between. 17th row. *4 tr into each space, 
1 tr into top of each tr*. Repeat. 18th row. 3 sgl, 
*16 ch (miss 6 stitches), 3 sgl*. Repeat till there 
are 34 loops. 19th row. 3 sgl over centre of loop, 
16 ch. Repeat. — row. 7 extra into each loop. 
21st row. 5 ch, 1 sgl between the extras. 
To Make Doily No. 4,6 ch and join to form a ring. 
On this for the first row work 18 ch and fasten into 
ring with sgl. Repeat, making 9 loops. Work to 


centre of first 
ch, sgl over centre of next loop? 
centre of Ist loop. 3d row. 


loop by making sgl. 2d row. *13 
Repeat; work to 
*7 ch, sgl over centre of 


loop; 5 ch, sgl over same; 7 ch*. Repeat. Work 
over ch to Ist loop. 4th row. *18 ch, 1 sgl over 
loop of 5*. Repeat. Sth row. *8 ch, 1 sgl over 


centre of 18 ch, 5 ch, 1 sgl, 8 ch into next loop*. 
Repeat. 6th row. *4 extra, 2 ext tr, 4 extra, with 
1 ch between them, into each loop. 7 ch*. Repeat. 
7th row. 5 ch, 1 sgl into each space. Fasten; cut 
thread. 8th row. Fasten thread in centre loop. *1 
ch, sgl into next loop, 20 ch, 1 sgl into first of next 
centre loop*. Repeat. 9th row. 1 tr into each ch 
and sgl. Join. 10th row. 5 ch, 1 sgl into top of 3d 
tr. Repeat. There should be 72 loops. 11th row. 
2 extra into loop. *13 ch, 2 extra into 3d loop*. 
Repeat. There should be 24 loops. 12th row. *6 
ch, 1 sgl over centre of loop, 5 ch, 1 sgl into same, 6 
ch, 1 sgl between tr*. Repeat. 13th row. 20 ch, 1 
tr into loop of 5 ch, *16 ch, 2 tr into loop*. Repeat. 
14th row. *8 ch, 1 sgl over centre of ch in 13th row. 
5 ch, 1 sgl over same. 8 ch, 1 sgl between 2 tr*. 
Repeat. 15throw. *9 extra with 1 ch between into 
each loop in 14th row. 5 ch*. Repeat. 16th row. 
5 ch, 1 sgl between the spaces on edge. 

















To Make Doily No. 5,6 ch and join to form a ring 
On this for the first row work 22 chand fasten with 
a sgl into the ring. Repeat, making 12 loops. 2d 
row. 11 ch, 1 sgl over centre of loop. Repeat. 3d 


row. 6ch, 1 sgl over centre of loop. 6ch. Repeat 
4th row. 16 ch, 1 sgl into loop. Repeat. 5th row 
17 ch, 1 sglinto same loop. Repeat. 6throw. 21 


ch, 1 sgl over centre of both loops. Repeat. 7th 
row. 10 ch, 1 sgl, 3 ch, 1 sgl over centre of loop. 10 
ch. Repeat. Work to first loop by making sgl over 
ch. 8th row 3 tr into first loop; 16 ch, 3 tr into 
next loop. Repeat. 9th row. 1 sgl into each ch 

10th row. 1 tr into each sgl. 11th row. 1 sgl into 
each tr. 12th row. 5 ch, 1 sgl into every 3d stitch 
of 11th row, making 78 loops. 13throw. 1 tr, 1 ch 
1 tr into Ist loop; miss one loop. 5 ch, 1 tr, 1 ch, 1 
tr into 3d loop (making 2 tr, 1 ch into every 2d loop) 
14th row. 1 tr, 2 ch, 1 tr between each tr in last 
row. 3 ch, 1 sgl (over ch in last row), 3 ch 


Repeat. 15th row. Like 13th row except make 6 
ch between each loop. 16th row. Like 14th row 
except 4 ch between 2 tr. 17th row. 7 extra into 


between the extras 
dbls for the 


each loop. 18th row. 1 dbl 
19th row. 5 ch, 1 sgl between the 
edge. 

lo Make Doily No. 6,6 ch and join to form a 
ring. On this for the first row work 24 ch, 1 sgl over 


ring. Repeat till there are 10 loops. 2d row. 12 
ch, 1 sgl, 3 ch, 1 sgl, 12 ch. Repeat. Work to top 
of first loop by making sgl over ch. 3d row. 20 ch, 
1 sgl into loop. Repeat. 4th row. 9 ch, 1 sgl over 
centre of loop; 5 ch, 1 sgl over same loop; 9 ch, 1 
sgl into next loop. Repeat. 5th row. 10 ch, 1 sgl 
into centre of loop; 5 ch, 1 sgl into same; 10 ch 


Fasten into 4th row. Repeat. Work over ch to 
first loop. 6throw. *4 extra, 2 ext tr, 4 extra, with 
ch between them into each loop; 10 ch. Repea 








7th row *5 ch, 1 sgl, 5 ch, 1 sgl*. Repeat. Fasten 
and cut thread. 8th row. Join thread in centre of 
shell. 11 ch. *2 extra; 11 ch, 1 sgl, 1 ch, 1 sgl, 11 
ch*. Repeat. 9th row. 1 sgl into each ch and each 
extra. 10th row. 1 tr into each sgl Join Lith 
row. 1sglintoeachtr. Join. 12th row. 26 ch, 1 
tr into 8thch from hook. Turn. 2ch,1 tr, 14 ch, 1 
sgl into Sth stitch of ch of 26. Sch. Fasten into 4th 
sglof 11th row. Turn. 5ch, 1 sglover last chot 14 


14 ch, 1 tr, 


row. 5ch. 


3 ch, 1 tr between 2d and 3d tr of last 
Turn 1tr, 3ch,1 trintoloop. 7 ch, 1 


sgl over all 3 other chains. 7 ch, 1 sgl into loop 
5 ch, 1 sgl into 4th sgl in 11th row. Repeat (except 
make 14 ch instead of 26 for first) till there are 36 
spaces. 13th row. *7 extra into loop on edge. 2 


ch, 1 sgl into next loop; 2 ch*. Repeat. 14th row. 


5 ch, 1 sgl between the extras 





Explanation of Abbrev 


“Ch,” chain. 


“Sgl,”” single crochet; draw loop through. 


“Dbl,” double crochet; thread over hook, draw 
loop through the three. 

Tr.” treble crochet; thread over hook, draw 

thread through two loops; thread over, draw 


through other two. 


iated Terms Used Above 


‘ Extra,’” extra crochet; thread over hook twice; 
draw thread through two loops each time 
‘Ext tr,”’ extra treble crochet; thread over hook 
three times, draw thread through two loops each time. 
Space doe s not admit of directions for the doilies 
not numbered. For further information write to 
Miss Hadley, in care of THE JOURNAL 
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Made 
to We guarantee Fit, Style 
and entire satisfaction 
Order or refund your money. 
| We prepay postage or express- 








NEW YORK FASHIONS 
Radical Changes 
In Winter Styles 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples 
FREE 1 WRITE FOR YOUR COPY— TO-DAY 


you desire to dress up to date and at moderate 
expense — if you'd like to wear what New York’s 
smartly gowned women are now wearing — if you’d wish to 
see all the radical changes in Fashion, sit down and write a 
postal for this Style Book. 


We make to your measure and fill your order in one week : 
Tailor-made Suits $7.50 to $30.00 
Separate Skirts . 4.50to 12.00 
Winter Coats. . 15.00to 25.00 


Also the follcwing ready to wear garments 
made up in New York's latest styles. 


Waists, Sweaters, Visiting 

Costumes, Petticoats, Ladies’ 

Coats, Misses’ Coats, Children’s 
ats, Fursand Fur-lined Coats. 














age to any part of the U. S. 


No. 1361 


$5.95 


ew 

Empire Coat 
No. 1361. In astriped Ox- 
ford Scotch Tweed Tourist 
model. Ready to wear. 

The severe lines are 
modified in a most inviting 
way with Hercules and 
Soutache braid, giving a 
fascinating bolero effect 
to both back and front. 

Collar and cuffs are 
cleverly adorned with 
braid and velvet insets. 

This stylish double- 
breasted model is lined 
to yoke with high-grade 
sateen —is loose fitting 
and the correct length, 
50 in. long 


32 to 44, Pri a a $5, 95 


Write to-day for our new Winter 8t Ly Pook —‘‘ New 
York’s Latest Fashions ’’— mailed FREE. If you desire 
samples of materials used in our made a measure gar- 
ments, be sure to mention colors you prefer. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 
131 — 17th Street, we oe York City 
Mai? Orders Only. No Agents or Bra hes. 






























Women’s $1.50 
Misses’ (Colors: Red, 
Pink, Blue) $1.35 


Peerless Comfy 


A Comfy Moccasin Slipper, but with 
our new patent spring heel and trim- 
med with ribbon in self colors. Very 


handsome, and of course very “comfy.” 


Made of pure “‘ Comfy felt,”’ soft leather soles 

with one inch of carded wool between felt inner 
sole, and felt and leather 
outer soles, making a per- 

COMFY cron fect cushion tread. Ideal 
for the bedroom. 


Colors : Red, Pink, I ight Blue, 
Purple, Gray, Brown, Black. 






Send for Catalogue No. 20, show- 


ing many new styles 





DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
American Felt Co. Building 
114-116 E. 13th Street, NewYork City 











Russell’s 


Tubeless 
GAS 


IRON The onlv Safe, 


Sanitary and Sat- 
No tube to bother 

Costs one- 
in tour min- 





ver made 
smoke or dirt. 
Heated 


room where there is g 


isfactory Gas Iron e 
oper itor no odot 
half cent 


utes 


per hour tor gas. 
Im any 
Sone for Prices and full iullerveention 


»f your Gas Compar 


TUBELESS IRON CO., Manchester, N. H. 


as. 














BRIGGS’* eo Outfit 

s O ontains Briggs’ 
Transfer Patterns for Sta: , 
ing Eyelet Shirt Waist w : 
Hat to Match, Script Ae . —— a 


bet, Two Belts,twoMannish }-% “ye. ots ¥ 
: ye BA we 

Collars with Ties to Match, 2h, * Le Ta} 

Three Yards of Border, a vt ww 


etc. These Patterns will Transfer 
1 any Material. We send this 
Briggs’ Stamping — and rN % 
Two years’ Subscri 
Ingalls’ Fancy Work i 


ALL for 30 CENTS SS2-" "7 


Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS., Box J 














GLOVES S2=: 


new ¢ Ibow | 
at $2.00 and $2.50. Elbow length Silk gk »ves at B5c., 


LONG GLOVE CO., Dept. L, 94 ~~ saad St., N. Y. 
























Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 














sizes 2to8 ... . . $0.85 Wool. Sizes2to8. . . $1.00 


_S 








<4 , 
Mé rode” 
(Hand- Finished) 


Cnderwear. 


For Women and Children 


Union Suits a Specialty 


Ask almost any woman the question : ‘‘ What underwear would 
you advise me to get?’’ the answer, quick as a flash, is invariably: 
‘*Buy the ‘MERODE.’’’ Every woman who wears ‘‘M ERODE” 
Underwear is its enthusiastic champion. Try any garment your- 
self, see the exquisite finish—note the beauty of the fabric— 
examine carefully the care given to every detail, and after experi- 
encing the sense of comfort derived from a perfect-fitting garment 
you will cease to wonder why every woman is so ready to recom- 
mend this ‘‘ Superb Product.’’ 


We direct your attention to the numbers which we describe below. 


No. 505. Medium Weight Finest No. 566. White Medium Weight 
Combed Cotton, Vests, Merino 50% Wool, Vests, 
Pants, Tights, Corset Cov- Pants, Tights, Corset Cov- 
ers; per garment . . . $0.50 ers; per garment. . . $0.85 
stra size§ ww 65 Exirasizes 2. «ss 600 
Union Suits (all shapes), regu- Union Suits (all shapes), regu- 
fee MIeeR ts. a ee 1.00 re ee 8 ee a 1.65 
io yog Uh) 2 hes era 2E-Y ~ Extra sizes. ea @ OS 
No. 562. White Light Weight, No. 567. White Medium Weight 
Merino Vests, Pants, Tights, Merino 85% Wool, Vests, 
Corset Covers; per gar- Tights, Pants, Corset Cov- 
ment . es Oe HY "BOGS ers; per garment. . . . $1.00 
ister, 51), re 1.00 Pxtraeies. 4 6 6 ee le 1.25 
Union Suits (all shapes), regu- Union Suits (all shapes), regu- 
i - ee See ne oF 1 Ise eee ee Gf | ROO 
BRA SUR! (35 Ge. ese EB Extra sizes. a. ss + 8) 2850 
For Children 
No. 2662. White Heavy Weight No. 2666. White Winter Weight 
Fleeced Cotton Straight Vests Merino, 60% Wool, Vests and 
and Drawers. Sizes 2 to 6, $0.35 Drawers. Sizes2to6 . . $0.s0 
mises IOS 2. ws eS 45 izes 7910'S 6 ee 70 
No. 264 U. Union Suits, White No. 270 U. Union Suits, White 
Heavy Weight Fleeced Cotton. - Winter Weight Merino, 60% 
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the United States bears the ‘‘ONYX’’ Trade-Mark, and gives 
satisfaction to the millions of users. There is no reason why you 
should not be one of this great army of contented patrons. 


of qualities 
possible to obtain in Hosiery. Every pair is guaranteed. 


109/K. Women’s ‘‘Onyx” Black Sea Island Medium Weight Cotton; spliced sole. 
151/K. Women’s ‘‘Onyx” Black Gauze Cotton; garter top; spliced heel, sole and 
599/S. Women’s ‘“‘Onyx” Black Gauze Lisle; garter top; spliced selvage; rein- 


310/13. Women’s ‘‘Onyx” Black Medium Weight Four-Thread Lisle; superior 
409/K. Women’s ‘‘Onyx” Black, Tan and White Silk Lisle; gauze weight; soft, 


121/9. Women’s ‘‘Onyx” Black, Tan and White Gauze Lisle; extra size—a spliced 


130/K. Women’s ‘‘Onyx” Black Gauze Silk Lisle; double sole; high spliced heel; 


E/310. Black and Colored Lisle, Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four Threads all over 


E/325. Men’s Black and Colored Silk Lisle; every desirable shade; a soft, lustro1 








Look for this Trade Mark 





Stamped on every pair 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. of all the Hosiery imported into 


‘‘ONYX”’ Hosiery provides a greater variety — a wider range 
and represents the highest standard of efficiency 





For Women 


50c. per pair. 

toe. 50c. per pair. 

forced heel and toe; unusual value; delightful weight. soc. per pair. 

quality, wear-resisting. 50c. per pair 
Silk Lisle Hosiery—Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Silk—Wears Better Than Sik 
glossy, flexible, durable; double sole; spliced heel. 50c. per pair. 

' Out Size Lisle Hose 
sole, heel and toe; reinforced garter top. soc. per pair. 


soft, silky, extra wide and elastic. 75c. per pair. 





Special Value 
No. 106. Pure Thread Silk, Black, White, Tan, Oxblood, 
Copenhagen Blue, London Smoke, Paris Tan, American 
Beauty, Pongee—all colors to match shoes or gown—un- 
questionably the best value in America—pure dye. Every 
pair guaranteed. Price, $2.25 per pair. 











For Men 


The only Lisle Hose that will not burn nor is harsh to the feet. 50c. per pair. 


silky hose. Exceptionally satisfactory. 50c. per pair. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 


on 











J 





Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write to Dept. A. We will direct you to 


nearest Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 





Broadway 


LVvew York 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 
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A Chat by Mrs. Ralston 


NE of the most common mistakes made by home dressmakers is 

an entire lack of proportion in their clothes. By proportion I 

refer to the cutting rather than to the designing, though in good 
designing the cutting is always considered—there is a feeling for line 
as proportion. If you want to be a good home dressmaker 


as we : ge 

learn that the scissors are more important than the needle; it is the 
scissors, and not the needle, that make the gown. In fact, it is by too 
much use of the needle in finishing and oversewing that half of the 
common errors in home dressmaking are caused, Scissors and pins 





» what start well-made clothes, and not the thread and needle— 
they are simply the necessary finishing touches. 
To cut your cloth straight is of the first 


ik= two illustrations at the bottom of the page, in the centre, show 
the mistakes in skirts due to the same general reasons. The breadths 
in this skirt are cut crooked, and no amount of pinning and tighten- 
ing will make it hang well or set on the figure smoothly. First of 
all, in hanging a skirt you must have the correct waist measurement, 
and the waistband must really set around the natural waist-line. Then 
the breadths of your material must be cut true and straight; if the 
skirt has been cut too large around the waist you cannot remedy it 
by dragging the gores toward the back and taking it in under the 
inverted plait, as this gives the full-curved, barrel-looking skirts such 
as are constantly seen. It is a difficult matter 
to overcome a bad cut of this kind —it should 





importance, and it is by the scissors that you 
can make it true—not by the fitting. There 
are certain fundamental points in dressmaking 

proportion and balance—that you must 
never lose sight of, because on these founda- 
tions are built good clothes. The cloth must be 
fit, and the cut never be tinkered with or 


cut to ; 
ruined by fitting. In order to reach this point 
you must be very accurate in your first draft, 


combining proportion and balance with your 
measurements. 

The photograph in the centre of this page 
will show you just what I mean by absolutely 
simple, good lines and by good cutting. The 
expression, “good lines,” is used much in 
clothes, and perhaps you understand what it 
means. If not, I think this picture will show 
you, for the lines in the dress are of the best, 
and yet they are the very essence of simplicity — 
lines which can be given only by the best work- 
manship. To make a simple garment well is 
the most difficult thing in dressmaking, and 
it is only by good dressmaking that one can 
have simple clothes; this point I cannot make 
too emphatic. Happily, most women’s tastes 
are toward simple clothes, but it is through 
errors of inexperience that they do not achieve 
their aim. 


O CONTRAST with the tailored suit I have 
[pers some small drawings to bring out the 
mistakes that one sees every day in clothes, and 
to help you correct them. First, the shirtwaist : 
the upper illustration, below on the left, shows 
a well-cut waist that fits with ease and comfort, 
and yet without one extra half-inch of material 
to spoil the lines or to add clumsiness and size 
to the figure. In its cutting lies the secret of 
this trig, well-fitted shirtwaist—it is fitted by 
the cutting, not by pinching and pulling, and 
yet it gives perfect ease and soft fullness. Too 
much material does not give the ease which 
many women like and find becoming; the secret 
lies in cutting it in its proper proportions to 
your individual figure. In making any gar- 
ment nine women out of ten forget their per- 
sonal measurements in thinking of the design, 
trimmings and materials. 

The faults in the badly-made shirtwaist are 
in the mistaken idea of the points from which 
to balance the garment. The chief points are 
the shoulders and the waist-line: if you have 
these cut “true” your entire shirtwaist will 
practically fit of itself. The armhole and the 








be cut right in the first place to insure suc- 
cess. If an alteration has to be made it must 
be done by taking in each seam a proportion- 
ate amount—not by gouging out the material 
in one place. It is impossible to join an 
improperly-curved line to a straight one with- 
out getting fullness; so in order to have true 
lines in your skirt a straight line must mect 
another straight one, or a curve a curve, as in 
the case of the top of the gores. 


OUR waistband must fit you perfectly, so 

that it sets exactly around the curve of the 
waist-line. This is important, for otherwise 
the weight of the skirt will drag it. Especially 
at this time, when we are making the majority 
of skirts without a foundation lining, the 
whole hang and fit of a skirt depends abso- 
lutely upon its cut and adjustment—there 
is nothing to stay it; it must be cut straight, 
and it must hang plumb, as it were, from the 
waist-line. The mistakes that can be seen in 
the poorly-made skirt are that, first of all, it 
is cut crooked; second, the waistband does not 
fit; third, in order to get a tight fit around the 
hips the dressmaker has sacrificed all lines by 
pulling the material out of its natural fall and 
direction. To fit a gored skirt of this kind 
well you must carry your lines perfectly straight 
from the waist to the hem; in case the skirt is 
too big and needs fitting around the upper 
part it must be taken in proportionately at 
each seam; do not simply cut the material 
away from one edge of a gore and leave the 
other edge unchanged, but shape the gore on 
each side in proportion, always keeping your 
line true and even. One result of a mistake of 
this kind is a placket which bags and pockets 
at the end, as shown in the badly-made skirt 
in the picture. : 

Gores should never be narrowed sharply at 
the top; when it is necessary to make a skirt 
smaller narrow each gore by turning in a grad- 
ual plait the entire length of the gore. You will 
ruin your line if you simply take the gore off 
at the top and do not even it in proportion 
throughout its entire length. In laying a plait 
keep it in line with the swing of the skirt so 
that it will not bulge and spoil the shape of 
your skirt. The grain of the material and the 
swing of the skirt are what you must consider 
in laying in either the shallow or deep plaits, 
as no plait will hang well which does not fall 
naturally. 








line of the collar come next in importance, and PHOTOGRAPH BY B 
with these four points correct no fitting will be 
needed —the less you do the better. When the 
lower Jine of the collar really sets around the 
line of your throat (and this must be done by cutting), when your 
shoulder-seam is cut the length of your shoulder, when you have a 
waistband that fits naturally around your waist—then you have a 
foundation that is correct. See for yourself how the material will fall 
in straight, true lines from the shoulder; do not pinch it and pull it 
into an unnatural point in the front, or to an unbecoming blouse and 
fullness at the sides and back; but let it fall of itself in true, good lincs. 


ERE are one or two mathematical measurements in the fitting of 
clothes, especially of unlined shirtwaists, which may be generally 
helpful. First of all, the collar-band must divide into three equal parts, 
it must measure the same from each shoulder-seam to the centre-front 
as it does across the back from shoulder-seam to shoulder-seam. On 
slight figures the shoulder-seam should run straight from the base of 
the collar to the top of the armhole, while on fuller figures it slants 
more toward the back of the armhole than toward the front, but 
it should never join the armhole as far back as the top of the back 
under-arm section, but between that point and the natural shoulder- 


sleeve the armhole from the shoulder-seam 
to the back under-arm-seam looks perpen- 
dicular when finished, 


The Grace of This Semi-Tailored Cloth Suit 
Comes Enlirely From the Way it was Cut 


ONER, PARIS 
THINK that there are, perhaps, more 
errors in coats than in bodices or skirts, as 

coats are more difficult under any conditions 

for home dressmakers to handle. In reality, the problem is not so 
difficult, but the mere thought of a tailored garment frightens the less 
experienced woman. In all dressmaking the secret of good tailor 
work lies in cutting. If you will look at the two small illustrations 
below of a coat you will see the most flagrant mistakes made in tailor 
work. First of all, the coat that reaches just to the hip curve is the most 
unbecoming length possible to the average woman. ‘Then if there is 
one garment more than another that should be cut with easy lines it 
is a coat. Of course you may say: “But I like a tighter-fitting coat.” 

True, but you can have a coat that is as tight-fitting as any well-made 

coat should be, and yet be cut with lines which all balance from the 

shoulders. Ina well-made coat there is not an inch of extra material. 

Your shoulder-seams and your armhole must be measured accurately 

and cut true. Notice in the upper coat how each proportion tallies 

with another, giving the coat as a whole a perfectly-proportioned look ; 
whereas, in the other coat, with its badly-curving seams, you can see 
how all the lines in the coat conflict: they are pulled and twisted 

out of their natural place, thus making a good fit quite impossible. 
Really it is in these things, more than 
in any small rules of fitting, that you can 
help yourself to become a better dressmaker. 
So many women ask, for 








line. Another point is that in a well-put-in 
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though it has actually instance: ‘‘How can I 
| been cut on a slight curve re 7 take out cross wrinkles 
} | j) } | to conform to the figure. A i; \ in the back under the 
| y | | This is where many / iit \ arms, or make my coat 
~4 | | women make their mis- | } i] or bodice fit smoothly in 
Ay take: they cut the upper ‘aw | the side-back?’’ To be 
\ part of the armhole in | sure, all these things may 
/ too great a curve, so that |] | \ be overcome to a certain 
when the sleeve is put in | \ extent by fitting, but how 
the weight of the gathers | | \ much better to avoid 
pulls the shoulder-line } { them altogether—which 
a outof place still more, giv- ji) is quite possible—as the 
ing the crooked, drooping ee first and true cause lies in 
‘\ shoulder that you see in A Well-Cut Skirt aind a “ Barrel-Look- the cutting, balance and 
\ the lower illustration. ing” Affair Dragged Out of Place proportions. 
{ 
a The Journal’s Fashion Department for 1909 
eae Mrs. Ralston has gone to Paris again to get in touch with the winter styles. She 
The Right < will try to make the Fashion Department next year even more helpful than it has 
tand the Wrong been in the past. New designs each month will be shown, and several times during As a Coat Should and 


Way to Cut a Shirtwaist 


the year the department will be enlarged to twenty pages or more. 


Should Not be Made 
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“NATIONAL” 


Ready-Made Garments 


Style Book Free 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book (sent 
FREE) shows a complete line of Ready- 
Made Apparel for Women and Children. 
It gives you the desirable New York Fash- 
ions. It gives you, complete, all the changes 
in Style —all the new Trimmed Skirts and 
Hats and 84 different new Ready-Made 
Coats are offered at “NATIONAL” prices. 

Your FREE copy of this new “NATIONAL” 
Style Book is waiting for you to write for it. 


Won't you do it to-day ? 





// FREE 
~lveany |) Write For It 
fl” To-day. 

In addition to the 69 Man- Tailored 
“NATIONAL” Suits and Skirts all Made- 
to-Order, this Style Book shows the fol- 
lowing Ready-Made Goods: 


Coats Hats Corsets 

Waists Plumes Costumes 

Skirts Sweaters Rain-Coats 

Kimonos Boas Petticoats 

Furs Misses’, Infants’ and Hosiery 
Children’s Wear 


“NATIONAL” 
Ready-Made Coats 


The new Directoire Models and Empire effects 
included in the 84 models of Ready-Made Coats for 
Women, Misses and Children are shown 
in the ‘*‘ NATIONAL” Style Book. 
These two New Coats are typical 
“NATIONAL” Styles — of- 
fered at ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
prices. Express- 
age prepaid to 
any part of 
the United 
States. 

















No. C578 


Price 


$99.98 


Expressege 
repaid. 


Expressage 
Prepaid. 








No. C501. New Semi-Fitted Black Broadcloth Coat 
trimmed with satin over the shoulders ard to the hip line at 
back, and les. Fancy garniture at neck. Deep 
Directoire e sides, front and back. Black satin 
lining ter-lining to hips. length about 50 inches.. Sizes 
32 to 441 Price, $15.98. Expressaye prepaid 

No. C578. Directoire Model of Black Broadcloth. Has 
1 fitted back and semi-fitted front; trimmed in back with broad 
satin bands and with deep plait introduced below the waist line. 
Has stylish Directoire trimmed revers and plait over the 
st 


shoulders in front and down the entire length, giving slender 
effect lit at the sides in sheath effect. Lined throughout 
with satin; Length about 50 inches. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Expressage prepaid. 


Slit at 
interlined to the hips 


Price, $22.98. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every ‘‘NATIONAL” Garment has the 
‘“‘NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag attached—A signed 
guarantee to refund your money if you are not 
satisfied. 

We prepay all express charges on ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
garments to any part of the United States. 

NOW, Before you lose this AD, Write for Your 
FREE Copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book. 
Write for it NOW — not to-morrow or next week, 
but TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th St., N. Y. City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 
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PRETTY feature of this stock is the 
narrow ribbon drawn through eyelets 
at the top between the fagoted wheels. 
It matches the band and bow in color. 





Save Darning 
| The Childven’s Stocking 


—Save darning your own. Here are soft, 
comfortable, stylish hose, reinforced where 
the wear comes. See if you don’t want 


SOFT white batiste petti- this kind. Note our guarantee. 

coat finished withtwodeep~ 
flounces. The upper one is A Y H d 
short in front, graduating in re our ose Insure ? 
depth toward the back. They 
are simply finished with two 








INEN collar which could be made 

from a colored-border handker- 

chief. It is finished with embroid- 
ered dots and a scalloped edge. 
































HE design above shows 


This is the guarantee in each box of six 

an idea which theclever rows of seam beading set above pairs of ‘‘ Holeproof’”? Hose for men, women 
needlewoman may use in the hem, and joined with deep and children: 

converting an out-of-style embroidered beading—through “Tf any or all of these hose come to holes 

jumper waist into a fashion- which ribbon is run—to the - need ret within six months from the 

able blouse by the use of lace plain, gored upper portion day you buy them, we will replace them free, 


But do not confuse us with others who make 
guaranteed hose. We were the first to make 
them, and we make them soft, comfortable 
and stylish. We don’t ask you to buy them 
for wear only. 

We reinforce the knee, heel and toe for the 
children. The body of our hose is knit with 
3-ply yarn, the reinforced parts are of 6-ply. 
These parts are not stiff or harsh, for we use 
. ra td the finest yarn. 
used in the i, it Ln, ei aN We buy only the best Egvptian and Sea 
dainty tie above. } ie G Ga ; Island cotton, regardless of the market price 
The dots may be —the softest and finest made. We could buy 
white or @ coler. yarn at 35c, as others do. But you wouldn't 
buy hose made with such yarn once you felt 
it. Such hose do not wear well, either. 


| We Pay An Average of 73 Cents 
Per Pound for Our Yarn 


We have taken special pains with the children’s 
hose in the knitting and reinforcing, for children are 
‘hardest’? on hose. So the price ts $3 for a box of 6 
pairs, But they are worth it ten times over. 

They save you all the darning you do now 

And they save much in dollars and cents at the 


insertion and net. 

The open underarm of the 
usual jumper waist should 
be filled in with the same 
material as the waist, or of ‘ Hiee Mis 5 : 
chiffon of the same color, aH ad ea \ MBROID- 
and cut to form the under ‘geen i 
portion of the sleeve-cap. 
The top of the sleeve-cap 
may be made of several rows 
of lace insertion. 

Tucked net could be used 
for the fitted sleeves, stock 
and yoke, which is joined to 
the blouse with a row of lace 
insertion, Narrow bias 
bands of material make a 
dainty finish. 


which fits the figure smoothly. 





ered dots of 
various sizes are 


NUSUALLY pretty and 
novel is the arrangement 

of soutache braid, ball fringe, 
and tucked net on this embroid- 











ered net waist, the cuff of end of the year. You'll buy many fc S poe of 
HIS sheer waist of fine which is shown on the left. a. —-thus you'll find them the cheapest 
tucked linen shows the ; : 


Isn’t the drudgery of darning worth saving? 

Isn’t the saving in money worth while? 

Try it and see. Examine ‘ Holeproot’’ at your 
dealer’s to-day. 


This is a Fact to Note: 


Please learn that the only difference between the 


new colored embroidery edg- 
ing on collar and cuffs. 


best unguaranteed hose and ‘ Holeproot”’ is that 

‘* Holeproof ”’ weary longer. Examine them 
Notice.how soft and light they are. Compare 

auy brand of hose with ‘‘ Holeproot Then let 


‘“Holeproof’’ show how they wear. ; 
Ask for our free book, ‘‘How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.”’ 


Lou S 


I= 7A\ = 
floleprooffiosiery 


If your dealer does not have genuine ‘‘ Holeproo! 
Hose, bearing the ‘ Holeproof”’ Trade-mark order 
direct from us. Remit in any convenient way and we 
will ship you the hose and prepay transportatiotl 
charges. Use coupon. 


EEP scallops embroidered with 

a buttonhole stitch make a 

pretty trimming at the upper and 
lower edges of this tucked collar. 





Holeproof Hose for Men—6 pairs, $2 Medium, 
light and extra light weight. Black, light and dark 
tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and black with white leet 

| Sizes,9% to 12. Six pairs of a size and we ight in a 
| box. All one color or assorted, as desir d. 


Holeproof Lustre-Hose for Men — |: \ished like 
silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra light weight. Black, nav) 
blue, light and dark tan and pearl gray. 512 
9% to 12. 


CHARMING suggestion for utilizing odd | hae 
Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $2. Medium weigh 
| 


pieces of lace is shownin this blouse. This 
pretty trimming could be made separate and 
slipped on over a plain silk waist for dressy wear. 


Black, tan, and black with white feet. Sizes,5 ta }* 
| Six-ply heels and toes. 








Holeproof Lustre-Stockings — Finish««! like 2 

| pairs,$3. Extra light weight. Tan an ck. 9120 

| 8toll. Six-ply heels and toes. 

NE of the | _ Children’s Stockings. -Boys’ sizes to = te s 

z | Misses’ sizes,5 to 9%. Colors, black a1 be EE 

. pretty long reinforced knee, heel and toe. 6 pairs 

ties of crocheted 

silk with tasseled Cut out coupon as a memo. 





ends which may 
be made in any 
color, and worn 


Men’s fat check mark 


+ in square opposite 
Women’s kind you want. 


















with either a plain Boys’ Holeproof Hosiery ¢ 
: 216 Fourth Si., 
or a dressy waist. Misses’ gy sth i 


Encé 





RETTY stock 
and frill made 
of fine batiste, 
folded in tiny plaits 
































HE belt illustrated above is prettily embroidered in a conven- which are fastened SLEEVELESS waist to wear 

tional design with small dots in Delft-blue and white. This by a decorative with a cutaway coat. It is ae 
may be easily worked on a coarse-mesh belting by following the band of fancy cross fashioned of cretonne and lace inser- cnpgg 
detail shown in this belt, and it would be quite as pretty in red and stitches in one or tion, with the bright colors relieved Address 
blue as in green and tan. two colors. by a ruching and frill of white lawn. 
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Medium, 


and dark 
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Sizes, 8 to ll. 
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Black, navy 
Sizes, 
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4113-4114 


( 
G which may be made of cloth or satin, 


the upper brim being bordered with a simple 
design outlined in soutache braid. A chiffon 
scarf is wound around the crown and twisted 
into a large, soft, flowerlike rosette in the 
front. This is a hat which a girl could make 
and which may be followed in any color, the 
scarf harmonizing with the hat. A soft felt 





7 4113-4114—Grace itself is 


{ “~ the pretty gown above, which 
ED Yr, 


y 5 cloth or a silk-and-wool ma- 
terial for afternoon wear, with 
j a 
| 


ould be madeofa light-weight 





yoke and long sleeves of 
chiffon matching the gown in 
‘ color; while for the evening a 
| transparent material or a soft 
} silk may be used with trim- 

| Th mings of braided or embroid 
} 4 ered net. Patterns (No. 4113 
5 for the waist, perforated for 


GA ; ) ow neck and three-quarter 


mn? length sleeves, come in five 


sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
ind a quarter of 36-inch material without 
nap. Patterns (No. 4114) for the two- 
piece skirt, with overskirt extending over 
the front and sides, come in five sizes: 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 re- 


juires five yards and one-eighth of 36- 





naterial without nap. 

















22 : 

4033 \ dressy waist is shown above in 
he > Yr 

the centre, to be made of chiffon or silk to 
match the skirt of a tailored or semi- 


tailored sy 





1 Suit—especially useful this winter 
since complete gowns have entirely re- 
Piaced separate waists: thoueh wa sts may 
be separate in cut they must match tl e skirt 
ncolor. The binding may be of cloth or 

k of a different shade of the same co or 
a the waist; while the girdle-sa h should 
be of forming no break at the waist- 
Ine. The yoke and sleeves may be of 
colored net. Or the waist may be made 
of cloth to match the skirt, with yoke and 
sleeves of 


f chiffon of the same color, and 
bindine - l ; 

binding an 1 sash of silk. Patterns (No. 
4033) for this woman’ i i 
) {his woman's waist, with fitted 


ng opening at the back, come in four 


Size {2 28 5 
ze < to 38 inches bust measure Size 
“+ re } : 
36 es three yards and one-eighth of 
4 ' ' ] 
56 1 mater without nap. 
Driseeihienesicea 























€ ( gen- 
pis ‘ e page) which 
e separate rt- 
iist ; " 
t and skirt ay 
— . It may be 
Made of any ght-weigcht 
orsted lot} 
ste { } 
. , sOrcioth, suc is Serge, 
“. dam ae 8 = 
Pa ima Or mohair. Theco r 


4nd cuffs may be of bhatiste 
J 4 th +} . 
( V nh the tle and be t of Satin. 
i \ Patterns (No. 4042 


) ¢ come in 
, four sizes: 32 t0 38 inches bust 
: measure. Size 3%requires one 

; yard and seven-eighths of 
44-in 


ch material without nap 


five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 re 
quires five yards and three- 
quarters of 44-inch material 


without nap. 


\ Patterns (No. 3848) come in 
| b 




















traveling coat but as a gener 
is of plaid broadcloth 


and satin-covered button 








N THE left is one of the charming 

wreaths to be worn with the new 
arrangement of the hair—a Psyche knot, 
or a mass of curls at the back of the 
head with the flat arrangement in front. 
This wreath is of clovers passing around 
the head and finished at the ends with 
loops of ribbon to match the clovers 
which are bunched at the sides to give 
width. 





YOD-LOOKING, moderate-sized hat 


a sailor or drooping shape could be 


trimmed in this way witha scarf of silk. 











| P ge bieb hg (including Guide- 
Chart) jor the numbered designs 
shou noon titi pa re cai ( uf blied al 
fijteen cent or each ni er, post-jree. 





The amount oj material required jor the 
various sizes 1s printed on the pattern 
envelo pe Order rom mur nearest 


dealer in patterns; or by mat, giving 


number of} pattern, bust measure for 


waists, and waist and hip measures jor 
skirts, and inclosing the price to the 

tttern Bureau, The Ladics’ Home 
Journal Philadel phia 



































~ We Have 
No Agents 
Anywhere 






Cawston Ostrich Feather 
Goods can besecured only 
from us. We-guarantee 
satisfaction 


Your Money 
Promptly Returned 
If Not Pleased 


-OSTRICH 
Feathers 


At Producer’s Prices Direct 


From Our Farm in California 


We deliver free everywhere 


N the manufacture of Cawston Ostrich 

Feather Goods the stoek is carefully 
selected and graded by experts. The 
feathers must be uniform in lengths, 
widths, strength, wearing and curling 
qualities. They must have the same 
texture, brilliant lustre and particular 
fitness in order to secure that pure white, 
that glossy black or the beautiful colored 
and shaded effects that make Cawston 
Ostrich Feathers superior to all others. 

Only the best grades of wing and tail 
feathers taken from strong, vigorous and 
healthy male birds are used by us. Our 
tips, plumes, boas, stoles, muffs, etc., are 
all made in our factory on our farm at 
South Pasadena, Cal. 


Our Trade Mark Attached to 
Every Plume Guarantees the Quality 


For over twenty vears Cawston Ostrich 
Feather Goods have been the standard of 
quality the world over and were awarded 
the prize medals everywhere — Omaha, 
Paris, Buffalo, St. Louis, Portland and 
Jamestown. 


Cawston 
Ostrich Feather Boas 


No article of dress has ever been fash- 
ioned that gives a more beautiful touch 
of completeness to,a woman’s outfit, or 
more satisfactorily fills the needs of a light 
wrap than a well-made ostrich feather 
boa or stole. No creation of chiffon or 
none of their counterparts in fur so 
fully answer this purpose. Suitable for 
summer or winter. 


Ostrich Feathers Are More 
Fashionable Than Ever This Year 


Cawston Ostrich Feather Boas are unequaled 
for fullness, superior making and wearing qual 
ities. Send $25.00 for our 2-yard special boa 
illustrated above. These boas are fulland fluffy, 
the feathers used in making them are the best 
quality, have long flues and are strong and dura- 
ble; will retain their curl and wear for years. 
Black, white or any solid color. 

We have other boas at a wide range of prices. 


Cawston 
French Curve Plumes 


55 Very Popular and Fashionable 
I 
. 






=xceedingly graceful, full and 

wide, with long, waving flues 
and broad heads, extra select stock used 
throughout. 15 inches long, black, white 
or any solid color. 


Place Your Orders Now For 


The Coming Holiday Season 


Nothing will please her more as a holiday re- 
membrance than a magnificent Cawston Ostrich 
Feather Plume, Boa, Stole, Muff or Fan. It is 


lace your order as early as 











id p 
pe | I the usual holiday rush. If you 

re t familiar with ostrich feather goods and 
d ot know just what to choose you may leave 
the itter of selection to us. We will put forth 
every effort to please you. You take no chances 

hen buying Cawston Ostrich Feathers. 

Our New Catalogue FREE 

Write for it. Beautifully illustrated. 40 pages. 
A handsome, unique and instructive book, ells 
about the ostrich industry i nerica, gives a 
comple price list of all our goods and how to 
secure them. Sent free. 


Have Your Old Feathers Repaired 


Old ostrich feathers can be made over, repaired, 
recurled and dyed to look like new. Do not de- 
lay by writing first, send ir old feathers and 
we will advise you w 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 





* P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal 
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HERE are two distinct advantages in making your own clothes, 

girls: first, there are many pretty, simple trimmings requiring 

time and handwork which you can do yourself, but which are not 
to be found on ready-made clothes, and which only good dressmakers 
do well; second, you can have individuality in your clothes by study- 
ing the lines of your figure and choosing styles and trimmings which 
are becoming. Again, it is only good 
dressmakers who take these pains 
with their customers and _ good 
dressmakers are both rare and high- 
priced. If you are going to make 
your own clothes, whether you do it 
from choice or because you cannot 
afford to have them made, you had 
much better do it as intelligently as 
possible—it is no harder; in fact it 
is much easier, for the right way of 
doing things is the right way because 
it is the easiest, surest way of obtain- 
ing the best results. 



















N THE right is a dress which 
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OW I want to tell you how you could use this same pattern for a 
N dress of a different character—a more dressy afternoon or evening 
gown of soft crépon, for instance. In this case cut out the neck to 
form a small, round yoke between the plaits. Make this yoke of-net 
laid in tucks far apart with a line of dots between them to match the color 
of the dress, embroidered in mercerized cotton—the dots smaller thana 

ten-cent piece. Use one of the simple braiding designs I am show- 
ing to outline the yoke—just between the plaits—and form a panel 
of braiding down the centre of each simulated box-plait. Or, if vou 
wish, do this braiding on a coarse piece of net, and set the net on 
to the material, finishing the edges of the net with a binding of silk. 
Leave the sleeves just as they are, using a row of braiding around 
the wrists. As to color, choose one of the new garnets, or a soft 
gray-blue, with the braid embroidery and the sash a shade lighter. 
Make the skirt, however, in floor rather than walking length, and 
without a slip lining, as having no train a white petticoat could 
be worn with it, but use a waist lining of white lawn—so that the 
color will be the same—and attach the skirt to it. This will 
be quite a different dress from the serge—and just a matter of 
material, trimming, and a little adjustment. Of silk crépon it 
will cost: 


834 yards of 36-inch silk crépon at 75 cents. . . . . . $6.57 

could be used for different pur- Y% yard of net, at socents . . . ..... +4... 25 
poses if made of different materials 1 yard of lawn for lining . «©. . 1 1 - ee we .10 
—serge for the afternoon, for instance, 1 ball of embroidery cotton . . . : ao > aeote 14 
and crépe de chine for the evening. 1 piece of soutache braid 1.25 







As illustrated here, it may be of 
serge or a light-weight cloth, which 
could be made without a waist lining, 
but that is not good dressmaking 
for anything except an out-and-out 
blouse. If you cannot afford a silk 
lining use tenecent lawn, which 
is light and strong and serves as a 
protection to the material. You 
need use featherbones only in the 
centre-back and one each side of the 
front. The material at the base of 
the neck is free from the dress and 
lining, and bound with a bias strip of 
satin to match the sash and outlined 
with two rows of soutache braid. 
The collar is of fine batiste—a 
straight piece tucked by hand. Bone 
it in a V in the front—that is, a bone each side of the centre- 
front slanting backward; place another bone at the left end of 
the back opening, and one about an inch and a half from each 
end; this makes in all five bones, which for the present style 
of high collars are not too many. Avoid the sharp point back 
of the ears, as it is no longer in good taste; merely round it a 
little if you wish. Finish the top with a plaited frill, which to 
be becoming to the majority of us should be narrower in the 
front than in the back. The frill down the front is of plaited 
batiste and is a pretty contrast to the cloth. 
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UT the sash is the thing about this dress, and I am show 
ing it because you can use the same idea on other dresses. 

To get the pretty effect of being up on one side and down on 
the other, the girdle section is shaped so that it may be slipped 
under the last plait, giving the effect of a waistcoat. For 
convenience in making, the girdle is quite separate from the 
sash, fastening invisibly at the back where it is boned. The 
sash itself may be a straight or a bias strip about a quarter of 
a yard wide and three yards long. Here it is edged with fringe, 
but in place of this the ends may be gathered and finished by 
one tassel, which you can make of embroidery silk yourself in 
this way: Sew two dress hooks to a tape eight inches apart, with the 
ends of the hooks toward the inside, and pin the tape securely to a 
table. Fasten the silk to one of the hooks and wind it from one hook 
to the other over and over until you have enough to make a full tassel; 
then tie it (temporarily) in the centre, and cut it free from the hooks. 
Now double the silk over your finger and wind a few strands around 
it about half an inch from the top to make the head of the tassel. If 
you have any trouble in making this I will gladly send you a sketch 
of the process if you will write me for it. Though you will not 
require all of a ball of 
mercerized cotton it is 
cheaper to get it this way 
and use what you need. 
Patterns (No. 4115) for 





Size 24 requires four 
yards and a half of 44- 
inch material without 
nap. 


HIS is just the kind 

of dress, in walking 
length, that you need right 
now for the days when a 
coat is too warm, so for 
this purpose make it of 
serge and it will also be 
useful throughout the 
winter under a fur or sep- 
arate coat. It will cost: 
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234 yards of silk at 60 cents for girdle and sash ML chy ee A 1.65 
$9.96 
LEASE look carefully at the hat and 
coat below on the left and I am sure 
you will find them full of possibilities. 
The arrangement of trimming is not only 
new but it is most economical as well. A 
coat which needs freshening up around the 
neck and front, and which has a plain 
or a narrow-shouldered look, could be so 
easily improved in this way. You are 
sure to find some bits of silk (which could 
be plain or striped) to place between the 
triangles formed by the braid. Or if you 
have outgrown a coat a piece could be 
joined to the front with the piecing 
covered by this arrangement. In putting 
on such a piece it would be best to baste 
to the edge of the coat a strip of the mate- 
rial if you have it, or of lining; put the 
coat on, and then cut the other edge to 
suit the requirement. Pin the braid in 
place and then slip the bits of silk under 
the edges, only basting them down, as 
sewing the edges of the braid will hold the 
silk in place. The braid going over the 
shoulder will serve to freshen the coat, 
so I should use it, either stopping it at 
the shoulders or carrying it across the 
back, as is most becoming. Use braid 
about an inch and a half wide for a coat. 
This idea is quite as good for a dress— 
a square yoke could be outlined or revers 
trimmed—it is just one of those things 
vou can adapt to your own needs. 

The hat is charming, isn’t it? and so 
very simple that I thought a girl who made 
her own clothes would have no trouble 
in trimming this hat, even if she hadn’t 
much of a taste for millinery. This 
trimming could be placed on any becoming shape which you could 
buy. Soft silk organdy, net or chiffon could be put around the 
crown, with the simple chou at the side. The effective rings of silk 
are made—as you can see by the photograph at the bottom of the 
page on the left—of strips of taffeta cut on the bias and corded round 
and round. The cord is placed on the under side and held with fine 
running stitches, each row holding the next in place. These rings 
are made separate and placed on 
the hat where becoming. 
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*, here are two simple 

braiding designs which can be 
used in a variety of ways. The 
scroll is the simplest and easiest 

















easiest to apply. I am showing the narrow width in outline stitch in 
heavy floss, as this works up quickly and is effective. Transfer pat- 
terns (No. 14059), including three yards of each width, come for ten 
cents. The narrower width is three-quarters of an inch wide, and the 
wide one an inch. They may be used together, or the wider width on 
the skirt and the narrow one on the waist, according to the design of 
the dress. But do not think of using it at all around a full skirt, as 
in these narrow widths it is far too much labor. 

Braiding on net is one of the prettiest as well as newest trimmings, 
and is something you can do yourself. It is used in panels to 
outline a small yoke or to border one of the square, plastron berthas. 
It is necessary, however, if the net is a loose mesh, to sew it to paper, 
which is pulled away after the braiding is completed. 


ND now, just a last word about colors: dark blue is being very 
much worn, and with it a lighter shade of gray-blue is charming. 





this waist come in five to do as well as the best to use acs TEE AGE ee wend ally: construe 
sizes: 32 to 4o inches where there is any curve, apply- 

bust _ Measure. Size 36 ing it with a tiny stitch on the right Ls ON ee. Quality. 

requires two yards anda side and a long one on the under Home ether a5 good, So-lite the origina. 
quarter of 44-inch side. Transfer patterns (No. THE ONLY RUBBER 

material without nap. 14055), including three yards of Ladies can wear without discomfort 
Patterns (No. 4116) for each width, come for ten cents. None other free from that tired feeling 
the eight-gored skirt, with The narrow width is_ three- 74059 THE ONLY RUBBER 

plaits at the centre front quarters of an inch wide, and the sei ticiian she yrs xed po 
and back in panel effect, wide one an inch and a quarter. The Greek-key border is better f a orp ae 
come in five sizes: 22 to for straight or square purposes, and a cord of very narrow braid is the 75¢ for Black— $1.00 for Tan as 
30 inches waist measure. Pea a Cac Upeee serdoems oe arco 
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American Tad 
Corset Co. 








YOUR FIGURE— 
DOES IT REFLECT 
MODISH LINES? 


If not, why not accept the assistance of one of 
the smart new models of the “Snug Hip’’ 


CORSETS 


These chic garments,embodying the latest ideas 
in corsetry and equal to French corsets in style, 
grace and ease, produce the snug hip, the long 
back, the close bust, the altogether slender, 
graceful lines of the present modish Directoire 
figure. ‘They are sought and demanded by 
the best American dressers every where. 
Model 350 very smart model for slender and medium 
gures. One of the fashionable straight seamed gar- 
ments so popular now. High in bust, long hip and 
back. Coutil, white. 18 to 30. $1.50. 
Model 360 same design as 350. Coutil, white. 18 
to 30. $3.00. This model is boned thruout with 
WALOHN, the very best boning made. Jt does 
not rust. It does not break. Ask your mer- 
chant to show you these models. Insist upon just 
this make. f no merchant in your town 
carries American Lady Corsets, we will send 
you direct, upon receipt of retail price, whatever model 
you may select, express or mail prepaid. Booklet, 
and ‘‘American Lady’’ Souvenir Post 
Card in colors, free? 


Other New Models $5 to $1 
American Lady Corset Company 
New York Detroit Chicago 














THE ONLY RUBBER 









“SO-LITE” 


width of shoe. Specify medium or narrow toe. 


SO-LITE RUBBER CO. 
Rochester, New York, U.S.A. 
169 Mortimer St 























6% yards of serge, at 75 cents . $5.07 A deep, soft, claret-red is another good shade which is best trimmed 

1 yard of lawn, at 1o cents . . ... . 10 with deep cream net or braid. With brown, dull green or deep écru 

234 yards of silk at 60 cents for girdle and is good. There must be, however, simplicity of color as well as line - ‘ : 

a/ Leary “ewer =. OT ie ee 1.65 in clothes: where there have been white or cream-colored sleeves to Peres ae 

34 yard of batiste, at 50 cents en eae match the yoke, now there is a small yoke or just a collar of white, sts AigeGRE 

1 spool of mercerized embroidery cotton . —.14 while the sleeves match the dress; so in your old dresses put new — mee 

$7.34 long, tight sleeves of colored chiffon or net. ENGRAVED 0 
| | | 100 wees. $7700 

Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the dress (Nos. 4115 and 4116) shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, INVITATIONS aa 
and the iwo transjer designs jor ten cents each, post-jree. The amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern Each Additional Hundred $2.25. Delivered anywhere | hogy 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number o} pattern, bust measure for waist, and waist and hip Sendo O64 Heath Gh Gn, Sooctann ues GOD: 


Shaded Old English $2.00. Samples on request. GEO.W. SEXTON, 


measures for skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Stationer, 1333-126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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OLLED sailor hat for a young girl— made of dark-blue cloth 
with a facing and top crown of blue-and-white-striped 


4101 


aw ; 
HE most useful of school dresses for a child or a 
growing girl is shown above. Make it of a stout 
worsted or serge in a solid color such as blue or brown, 


trimmed with bone buttons and loops of braid. The 


sash may be of surah silk, or a plain belt may be sub- 


stituted for play wear. Patterns (No. 4101), with a lining 


r the surplice waist and a four-gored skirt, come in 
sizes: 81014 years. Size 10 years requires three 
yards and a half of 44-inch material without nap. 








ON] “rc. f ee 
A ) PIECE suit for a small boy which is simple to 
*, COInfortable for the child and extremely 


ROO -\¢ ng 
bloo 


“t é. rl e belt may match or be of patent leather like 
os ( po 10WNn on the right of this page. Patterns 
—_ ») for this Hussar suit, including bloomers, 
mana in three sizes: 2,4 and 6 years. Size 6 requires 


>a 


ng. “Make it of cheviot or serge with the 
ymatch, and have a detachable collar of white 


nd a half of 40-inch material without nap. 


silk, cut on the bias, the edge of the brim being bound with 
The plaited rosette is of dark-blue silk with a centre 
formed of round moulds covered with the silk. 
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PRETTY one-piece dress for a little 
girl which is very simple and practical 


and quite as appropriate for worsteds, or 
wool and. silk, as for washable cottons. 
Two box-plaits are formed each side of the 
centre front and back, being merely caught 
in place at the waist which is in the long 
French style —so that a belt may be slipped 
through in the pretty fashion shown, 
Straps caught with buttons hold it in place 
over the shoulders, the top being slightly 
rounded between them. It may be worn 
with a guimpe, or the yoke and sleeves 
could be sewed into it in the case of a wash 
dress. Though no pattern is cut for it any 
simple one-piece pattern could be used, 
and instead of belting in the fullness it 
could be laid in plaits in this way. The 
belt may be of leather or silk. 





JATTERNS (including 

Guide-Chart) jor all the 
numbered designs on this page 
can be supplied at fijteen cents 
each, post-jree. Order jrom your 
nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, giving number oj pattern, 
age, bust, waist and hip measures 
jor girls’ patterns, and age, breast 
measure and length of back jor 
children’s patterns, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, } 
Philadel phia. 
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Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 
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ARTY dress fora young girl, to be made 

of silk organdy, China silk or one of the 
pretty, transparent silk-and-cotton materials 
in a fancy weave. It may be of white or a 
delicate pink or blue, trimmed with Valenciennes 
or filet insertion. The sash of satin shows a 
new and pretty arrangement, having merely 
one long end caught with a loop at the side. 
Patterns (No. 4109) for this girls’ waist—with 
high or low neck, suitable also for small women 
—come in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 year 
Size 16 requires two yards of 36-inch material 
without nap. Patterns (No. 4110) for th 
girls’ six-gored, gathered skirt suitable also 
for small women—come in four sizes: 14, 16 
17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires four yards 
and ‘three-eighths of 36-inch material with 
out nap. 
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O' GAY, flowered cretonne is this attractive 
dressing-gown. Itisasimple, straight affair 
gathered to a slightly-shaped yoke, front and 
back which i» 

4 


while the buttons are moulds 


bound with a bit of the material; 
covered the 


cretonne naking the gowns washabie, 


"THERE is a surprising amount of variety in 

children's as well as girls’ belts, but perhaps 
none is so thoroughly satisfactory as those 
of dark leather or of patent leather, which are 
once again coming into style. A new feature, 
however, is the smaller buckle in the back, which 
is shown in the pateat-leather belt above. 
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OU can have this rich black 
American Lynx Fur Set, this 
stylish semi-fitted Long Coat or 

the beautiful shadow broadcloth Tai- 
lor Made Suit shipped to you without 
the risk of one penny, for we will send 
them with this thorough understand- 
ing and agreement: that if after receiv- 
ing them and examining them, you 
are not satisfied with your purchase 
in every respect and feel that you 
have paid us at least one-third less 
than you could buy them for else- 
where, you can return them at our 
expense and we will refund your 
money together with every cent of 
transportation charges that you may 
have paid. You run no risk when 
you send your order to 


Bellas Hess & Co., "2. ‘ork City, New York 


No. 5L350 (a i 4 
g 


Rich Fur Set 


Scarf $3.95 
Muff $4.35 









Buys this 
Stylish Full 
Length Coat 


No. 5L305 


—— 

_ 4 
For this 
Strictly 
Tailor-made 
Fine Shadow 
Stripe Broadcloth 
















Suit No. 1L60 
No. 5L350. This rich fur set consists of an extra large size 

Throw Scarf and extra large size latest style Rug Muff as 
illustrated. Made from that beautiful lustrous silky and dura- 
ble long black hair fur, known as American Lynx The 
scarf is lined with the finest quality of Skinner satin. The 
muff is also lined throughout with the same quality of satin as 
the The muff is the new animal shape rug style show- 
ing 1 id, fee 1 tail The same quality and style is 
sold i riment 2s of New York City for almost double 
the price which we ask. Send in your order to-day. 

Price of scarf . . . . $3.95 

Price ot mute... . « 435 

Complete set . . . . 8.30 

No.5L305. Latest style f ength semi-fitted coat made 

rom a fine quality of br | t ed throughout with a 
splendid q » give extra warmth to 
wear 1 -d with one inch strap- 
pings ot Deep pointed military 
cuffs satin Neck designed with 
fa Per stitched strappings. 
Fastens with four large tailor button Sizes 32 to 44 
' 


ons. 
bust measure. An exceptional bargain at 10 95 
the price we ash baa ace , e 


No. 1L60. This Strictly Tailor Made Shadow Broadcloth 
Suit is the very latest style s n in ew York City The 
material is that beautifu id popular weave, known as shadow 

i ] th rhe most popular material 


Shown this season lor tauor made suits 
The Jacket ist 
notched r, fancy pockets 


h style of 
one inch 






I t ide { 





I wn fr 

! flare at bottom. Comes in black, the 
t andsome shade of navy blue and the p« 

I rk gray). You would pa 

$1 for this suit atany New York depart: 

Comes in sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 23 to 3 


waist measure, 37 to 44 length of skirt. Price. . 





CATALOGUE FREE 
Write at once for our handsome 144 page catalogue. The 
largest exclusive wearing apparel catalogue issued in New 
Directoire styles, | 





York City. It shows the celebrate 
the sensation of Europe and America, together with } 
dreds of other latest New York styles in suits and cos- | 








tumes for Fall and Winter wear. | 
We Write 
have no Sadia 
<w BELLASHESSS.CO : 
Houses, BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS FREE 





Agents. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. cataiozse 
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Loutse,the Heroine of 
‘The Glass House.” 


Seven Great Stories 1, 
Seven Famous Authors in in 


Seven Hundredth Number 


of the Woman's Home Companion. Here they are: The 
Glass House, a novel by Florence Morse Kingsley; The 
High Seat of Abundance, a true story by Jack London; 

The Deserters, a love story by Alice Brown; The T urkey 
of thePatocco,aT hanksgiving love story by Mary Heaton 
Vorse; Old Time Campaigns, a reminiscent election story 
by Rebecca Harding Davis; The Better Treasure, a 
Christmas story by Mary Raymond Shipman Avaeewes 
and The Colonel and the Colonel’s s Daughter, a character 
story by Irving Bacheller, the creator of “Eben Holden:” 


Home Owning and the 
Family Finances 


is an editorial article presenting the results of an important investigation 
conducted by the Companion into the question which will sooner or 
later be a leading issue in your life— an article as entertaining as fiction, 
and more vital, because true. 

««Finding Work in Chicago’’ is the true story of what happened 
to an inexperienced woman seeking work and shelter in the western 
metropolis ; **’‘The Romance of An Empress’’ is Kellogg Durland’s life 
and love story of the Russian Tsaritsa; ‘‘ Eyes to See,’? by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson; ‘*Thanksgiving,’’ by Edward Everett Hale; ««A Profitable 
Home,’’ «¢What the Actress Learns About Dress,’’ a French Musical 
Programme by Mme. Chaminade, and a remarkable collection of 
rare photographs showing the present kings and queens of Europe as 
children—these and the Twelve Practical Departments are a few of the 
features of the Seven Hundredth Number—the November Number—of 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
is woman’s home companion in 600,000 homes. 
One Dollar will make it so in yours. Address 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
1o Cents On All Newsstands 









J insuring ideal results for your special figure. 


























CELE 
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For LargeWomen 


The REDUSO will improve the 
figure of over-developed women. It 
accomplishes remarkable results with 
the greatest ease, effecting a posi- 
tive reduction of from one to five 
inches, entirely by its scientific / 
construction and entirely with-  /. 
out the aid of cumbersome | | 
straps or harness-like devices. 



















REDUSO, Style 770 — (as pictured) for tall, large women. 
M 


ade of very serviceable white coutil or batiste, with three pairs 
hose supporters. Sizes 19 to 36. rice $3.00. 


REDUSO, Style 772 — for short, large women. Same con- 
struction and hose supporters as style 770. Sizes 19 to 36. 
Price $3.00. 

REDUSO, Style 774 — a most desirable corset for tall, large 
women. Made about one inch longer below the waist line than style 
770, but of a material specially woven to withstand extreme wear and 
strain. Three pairs hose supporters. Sizes 19 to 36. Price $5.00. 


W. B. NUFORM Corsets 


are the popular corset for all women of average figures. 
That precise hip-fit, the correct modish lines of latest 
fashion are attainable with marked success. 

Your dealer will show you countless attractive models 





















Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00. 


Beauty Book — FREE The most fascinating 


booklet compiled — 
containing many pages of health-giving advice — the 
use and making of beautifiers at home — the art of 
lacing and corset fitting, and valuable information 
about improving the face and figure. Profusely illus- { 
trated and artistically printed. Write to 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
mont A, 377 moa New rate 

































Keep Beauty Young 

















Let a woman’s complexion fade and 
people say ‘‘She’s growing old.’’ Some 
women keep their youthful complexions. 
Do you know why? It’s because they 
know how to preserve the natural oils 
of their skin. They do not use common 
soaps containing Raw Alkali. Raw Alkali 
destroys the natural oils of your skin. 
It leaves your skin dry, harsh, rough — 
coarse, sallow, color- 


oil of Olives, perfectly blended and saponi 
fied. Palmolive clears your pores of im 
purities. Noothersoap is like Palmolive. 
Yet Palmolive is not expensive. It needs 
no costly ‘‘perfumes’’ tomake it fragrant. 
Palmolive is not artificially colored. 
It is the natural hue of the pure oils from 
which it is made. Palmolive smells pure, 
sweet and wholesome. The cakes are 
largeandsolid. They 
last a long time. 





less. Your face gets 
“scaly.”? Wrinkles 
come. You begin to 
look old. 

No matter how ex- 
pensive the soap you 
use—no matter how 
delicately it is per- 
fumed —no matter how 
pure it seems to be— 
no matter how well it 
is recommended — no 
matter how much you 





Palmolive lathers 
easily, quickly and 
freely—athickcream- 
like lather that makes 
any water pleasant to 
yourskin. Bettersoap 
you cannot buy at any 
price, because better 
soap there is none 
The price of Palm- 
olive is only 15 cents 
for a big cake. Buy 


like it—if it contains Palmolive Adapts Itself to Any Water from any reliable 


RawAlkali, itwill steal 
away the health of your skin and rob your 
complexion of its color and beauty. You 
must preserve the natural oils of your 
skin or your complexion cannot retain 
its youthful bloom. 
You can preserve the natural oils of 
your skin — by using Palmolive. 
Palmolive contains zo Raw Alkali. 
Palmolive is soap—but more than soap. 
It is made from pure oil of Palm and pure 


dealer. 
Send 4 cents (two two-cent stamps) for 
a liberal sample of Palmolive and a copy 
of our little book, “‘Palmolive—the Eas) 
Way to Beauty,’’ telling how to sham- 
poo your hair, how to manicure your 
nails, and many other valuable helps for 
keeping beauty fresh and young. 
Send for a sample of Palmolive and 
see for yourself all it will do for you. 
Address your letter to— 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 322 Fowler Street, Milwaukee 
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, Its lines are long, flowing 
/ and graceful in accord with 













DISTINCTION IN DRESS 


“Yankee Printzess”’ 
is Supreme Style 


the Directoire tendency. 
Y, It adapts itself perfectly to 
every figure and comes in 


4, 
Yj Y such a wide variety of mate- 
/ vials and trimmings that your 
tastes are sure to be suited. 
Tailored the PRINTZESS way 
. to fit you everywhere. 


We suggest a ‘‘try-on” at your 
own merchant's. 
THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRINTZESS 





l]| Because they know it makes 
}| the strongest seams, dress- 
| makers and seamstresses 
always prefer 


OFIN J.CLARKS 


Ieee Ny Best 6 Corp 
LS * SPOOLCOTTON 


You will profit 
j by following 
their example. 


ll 





This thread is strongest, 
smoothest, and guaran- 
tees full measure. 


. If your dealer cannot : l 
Special you, send us his oman peng 4 
Offer 


st e d *t a full s - 

B00 yards free. Pom 
BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO. 

220 Front Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 








clasp 
“Tranchant” |j\}! 

Gloves i 
$2 per pair | 









be 





nw ji 
lo posted on the i} 
latest approved styles WH 
in Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s Gloves consult our 
Fall book, free on request. 

* Kid Gl diy 
Centemeri 5: Gloves 
are artistically cut, honestly made, 
and for fifty years have been cele- 
brated for their general excellence 
and “* Perfection of Fit.’ 

Sold by over 1000 dealers in the 
U. S., or by mail direct if your store 
g Goes not keep them. 

We make a specialty of supplying 


| Kid Gloves to Match Your Gown 


P.CENTEMERI&CO./|M 
911 Broadway, New York City 


Branch Store 

Eallageiphis, 1598 Chestans 8t. 
ncisco, 1 Van Ness Ave. 

St.Louis,201 Carlton Bldg. Sth & Olive Sts. 






































_ ticular as to what they wear. 
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With Dignity 
Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 





O FACE frankly cer- 

tain facts about our- 

selves in relation to our 
clothes is not always pleas- 
ant, and yet the result is 
far worse when we try to 
hide from ourselves such 
self-evident facts. Itis pos- 
sible for a young person, 
with all the advantages of 
youth, to dress well without 
much effort; but when one 
does not possess all the gifts 
that go with youth it re- 
quires some thought in 
order to dress well, and, 
unfortunately, this thought 
is not always given to the 
subject by the very women 
who should be most par- 


For one reason or another 
women, as they grow older, 
make up their minds either 
that it is not worth while 
to bother and fuss about 
their clothes, or that it is 
quite useless for them to 
attempt to look well. It is 
hard to understand this 
point of view, because 
really it is at this very time 
of life that one should say 
honestly to one’s self: 
‘*Now I cannot wear bright 
pink and bolero jackets, so 
I will put them away just as 
I have gradually put things 
away out of my life from 
my doll-days up. I shall take up other things 
which are a change but are just as good in their 
way and suit me far better.” 





CKNOWLEDGING to one’s self that a long 
coat is more becoming than a short one to the 
waist-line, and facing the fact honestly that a 
lingeric hat with pink roses is fatal and shows with 
rude distinctness that one’s complexion is not what 
it used to be—these are just plain, common-sense 
necessities. An entire costume of dead-white is 
something that only the very youngest children 
can wear, and yet we see it worn constantly by 
women of all ages, without regard to the color of 
their hair and complexion. When you are young 
you can take these liberties,but when the younger 
days are over you should stop and think twice. 
Color is one of the most misunderstood peiits 
in dressing, especially among women of maturer 
years. To grow old does not mean that you 
must be ugly or that you cannot wear pretty 
clothes. Your feeling should be quite the con- 
trary. As you grow older—let us say it honestly 
—the skin and hair change in color, and to these 
natural changes you must adjust the colors of 
your clothes. It does not follow, because your 
skin and hair change in color, that the change 
has been for the worse. Even if all the bright 
pink goes from the cheeks this is no reason that 
the skin should not be clear; and then, when 
bright pink and scarlet 
are no longer becoming, 
wear grays, soft tans, gray- 
blues, and the numerous 
other soft colors lower in 
tone, which will harmonize 
with your skin and hair. It 
is not vanity, but common- 
sense, to give up certain 
things that you know you 
do not look well in, and to 
choose those which you 
know will be becoming. It 
is just these points that 
make the difference be 
tween women who _ look 
well as they grow older and 
women who do not. One 
must go to the foundation 
of the matter and adopt a 
certain sensible course in 
dressing that will do for all 
time, as things of this kind 
do not change every year 
with the fashions. 


HEN another point, es 

pecially for those women 
who have grown stouter, is 
corsets. With a slight, 
young figure the corset does 
not make so much differ- 
ence; but in the older, more 
developed form it is a mat- 
ter of the very first import- 
ance and deserves serious 
consideration. Wear acor- 
set in which you are com- 
fortable and not so bound in 
that you look imprisoned. 








Useful, Becoming and Disgnified for 
the Mature Woman The 





The Lines of This Back Add Length 
to the Waist 


It is a hard fact to face 
when you no longer have 
a good figure—or at least 
the figure with a slim, hour- 
glass waist that you con- 
sidered good in your 
younger days. But the 
fashions of today do not 
require a sim waist to 
make a good figure; they 
require straight lines, 
which are something any 
older woman may have. 
Do not pull in the waist and 
make the hips unduly 
prominent; the waist-line 
that is not too clearly 
marked makes a_better- 
proportioned figure. 


HILE we are speaking 
frankly let us take up 
another subject that is try- 
ing to many women who 
are stout, and that is the 
shirtwaist. The buttoned- 
down-the-back, unlined, 
lingerie shirtwaist is prob- 
ably the most unbecoming 
thing in the world that an 
older woman with a stout 
figure can wear. Not only 
is the shirtwaist itself try- 
ing, but, moreover, the sep- 
arate belt shows to the 
greatest disadvantage the 
shortcomings of the figure. 
separate skirt and 
shirtwaist, we all know, are 

necessities, but the shirtwaist for an older woman 
should not be the same garment as that for a girl 
of sixteen. The older woman’s shirtwaist, in the 
first place, should not be very full; it should be 
made with side-bodies and a lining. The linings 
need not be boned, but merely well-cut and fitted. 
An unlined, belted shirtwaist should never be 
worn by an older woman with a stout figure if 
she cares to look well. She will look far better 
in a calico dress made with a muslin lining than 
she will in the finest lingerie blouse that she 
could buy. 





4119-4118 


On this page, however, a dress is 
shown which will be both becoming and useful 
made of a light-weight cloth, with a chemisette 
of net. Patterns (No. 4119) come in seven sizes: 
34 to 46 inches bust measure. Patterns (No. 
4118) for the seven-gored skirt, with two plaits 
at each seam, come in seven sizes: 
inches waist measure. 


24 to 30 


HEN you have read the many wholesome 
truths in this little talk you no doubt will 
expect me to say that older women should wear 
small bonnets tied under theirchins. But, on the 
contrary, I think a bonnet is one of the things 
that an older woman should avoid as long as 
possible; she should wear hats and toques instead. 
I do not mean picture hats nor frilly lingerie 
ones—I mean hats of medium size. Hats today 
depend more upon the arrangement of the hair 
than they do upon the ques 

A woman of 
seventy can wear a hat of 
some size and look well in 


tion ol age, 


it if she has sufficient hair 
around her face, arranged 
to conform with the size of 
the hat. Of course, for 
really old people with not 
very much hair, the smaller, 
tight-fitting toques and 
bonnets are unquestionably 
the best 


ND then comes the ques- 
tion of coats and wraps. 
Wraps are now being made 
in so many styles that it is 
not difficult to choose one 
becoming to the older and 
stouter woman. They are 
not the clumsy, heavy gar- 
ments worn by our grand- 
mothers, but are as well 
shaped in line and are made 
of as soft materials as coats 
slim people. 
They can be worn as sepa 


for young, 


rate wraps, as wraps to 
match the skirt, or over 
afternoon clothes made of 
semi-transparent material. 
For the older people, and 
always for the stout ones, 
the half-fitted coat—from 
three-quarter length to 
seven-eighth—is the only 
one to choose, as this gives 
greater dignity and grace 
than does a shorter one. 





4210-4118 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen 
cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern, bust measure for waist, and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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DISTINCTION IN DRESS 


The New 


“Printzess” Cape 


_ is a marvel of graceful style . 
—a fitting example of / 







PRINTZESS tailoring per- 


fection. // 
This is a garment partic- 
ularly suitable to evening ]/ 


wear, protecting the most 
delicate gown without crush- 
ing it at all. 

The PRINTZESS label insures 


satisfaction in every respect. 
Our complete Style Book free. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Buckingham 
Garment Holder 


For Skirts, Petticoats ’ 
and Trousers 





| Closet Space 


The Buckingham Garment Holder con- 
sists of finest steel springs, between which 
skirts, petticoats or trousers are inserted and 
held in even tension. 


If not to be had in your city, we will 
send direct upon receipt of price — $1.75. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 
Dept. L, 177-179 Adams St., Chicago 


The Buckingham Garment Holder is sold in 
New York City by O'Neil Adams Co., 6th 
Avenue, 20th to 22nd Street. 

Newark, N. J.— Hahne & Co. 

Baltimore, Md.—Stewart & Co., Howard and 
Lexington Streets. 

Louisville, Ky. — Stewart Dry Goods Co. 

Nashville, Tenn. — Castner, Knott Dry Goods Co. 

Montgomery, Ala. — Montgomery Fair. 
| Augusta, Ga.—J. B. White & Co. 











Write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, beau- 
Send no money. tifully curled, carefully selected Ostrich 
Feather, any color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or 
sell 3 feathers and get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for 
catalogue. ANNA AYERS, Dept. H 62, 21 Quincy St., Chicago 
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HE Callum 


tl aS: ry 


Women who delight in the 
quiet refinement of hosiery 
will find the fine texture 
and exquisite patterns of 
McCallum Silk Stockings 
distinctly to their taste. 

No woman considers her 
wardrobe quite complete 
without a plentiful supply 
of silk hosiery. So many 
gowns demand its elegance. 
































And none other 
will quite take the place of McCallum Silk 
Hosiery in style, quality or fit. 


If you wish to match 
hosiery to gowns or 
shoes of any color, ask 
for McCallum’s No.153, 
made in every shade. 


best wearing Pure 


made, ask your dealer 
for McCallum’s No. 113. 


You will find them at the best dealers. Ask for 
them by name and number, and be sure that you get 
(with every pair) the guarantee envelope pictured 
above which is your protection against any flaw in 
the material or making. 


Inside the envelope you will find matched silk 
thread for emergency use. 


SEND FOR OUR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


If your dealer does not sell genuine McCallum Hosiery, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Hosiery 


AU Callum fez, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World. 











TAILORED 


WAISTS 


Tailored Waist 
a smart, 


bestows 


A King 
its wearer 
that at once challenges admiration. 


These waists are beautifully made of the finest ma- 


on Casy grace 


terials and they are modeled 
figures. Every detail of design and fit is punctiliously 
correct. Smz artness breathe *s from every line and fold. 
Every waist is hand-laundered. 


The cutting is so carefully done that correct style 
and perfect body-fit are assured. And this style and 
fit stays. No amount of laundering or wear can 
work them out. 


by experts, over live 


When you wear a King Tailored Waist you lend your 
figure a smartness, style and comfort that all other 
waists lack. If you have never worn one, you owe it 
to your personal appearance to do so now. No matter 
where you live it is easy to get them. Many hand- 
some and distinctive styles make your selection easy. 

Look for the** King" label sewed inside the waist. It’s 
your guarantee of quality, fitand wear. Be sure it’s there. 

See the King Tailored Waist at your dealer's. If he can't 


supply you, give us his name for our handsome Book of 
newest styles, and we will tell you where to get them. 


THE KING WAIST COMPANY 
278 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 
N. Y. Salesroom, 16 East 18th St. 
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Paris Fashions 


are illustrated in a folder that we will 
send you, FREE with samples of this 


season’s stylish TeHdink, Write 


| fabrics made by to-dé Ay: | 
CLOtN 








Pure worsted, 
non-wrinkling. 
Black and col- 
ors,* 0ins. wide 


$1.50 yard 


D pace worsted, 
not —<—. so 
fineas She 


“$1.00 yard 


Sil Buadldlolhh v.00 :000- 
cloth—fine 
(Chiffm) and light, 1 85 d 
Black and colors, 50 ins. wide . . . . m yar 


“ q Queen of Voiles. 
q NELONGe Bec: $1.50 yard | 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., 7 
‘The Shelton Looms” 
453 Broome Street, New York 


Black and colors, 46 ins. wide 






























Made to Your Measure 
by hand from choice new skins 
(w hich outwear old stock in a store) 


Guaranteed 

Pre- and 
MGS paid $] up 
Cape, Glace, Chamois, Silk —standard colors, all 
lengths, at Factory prices. Winter Gloves. Chil- 
dren's Gloves. Write for our Style Book. 


Cummings Glove Co., 26 Forest St., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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If you would like the 
Black Silk Hose ever | 


A NEW MATERNITY 
DRESS 
Design by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 
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HE comfort of a maternity gown lies in the 
T even distribution of the weight, so that it falls 

easily from one point, and the most natural 
point is, of course, the shoulders. It should be so 
simple in its construction that it will not hz am per 
nor interfere with the freedom of the body in any 
way. If most of the weight is suspended from 
the shoulders the gown will hang free from the 
bedy. Most women need a dressy gown—one 
that is not a wrapper— whic h may be worn on 
the street and at home. ‘The gown shown here 
should meet these requirements. It is cut so that 
it fits and touches the body closely in no place 
except the shoulders, and it is practically a one- 
piece gown, as the skirt is attached to the foun- 
dation lining of the bodice—no foundation lining 
for the skirt being necessary. 

In this gown the skirt is raised above the nor- 
mal waist-line, hanging from a point just below 
the bust; in this way the entire weight of the 
dress is sustained from the shoulders, and the 
weight of the material is evenly distributed. The 
fullness of the skirt is laid in deep, inverted plaits 
each side of the centre-front, where an outlet is 
provided. If required, the deep side-plaits at 
the side-front may also be let out. A raised skirt 
of this kind does not so clearly define the waist- 
line, and the material falls in a straight, free line 
to the lower edge of the skirt. 

A special foundation lining for the bodice has 
been made to suit this maternity model. It is cut 
with the long lines of a coat rather than those of a 
bodice, and shows quite a new idea in allowing 
for the natural expansion throughout the body, 
by means of a small, inverted plait used in place 
of the ordinary French dart. It requires no 
special adjustment, as this plait is simply held in 
place by the shoulder seam and sewed in at the 
lower edge of the bodice. With the increasing 
fullness of the body and bust the plaits will 
expand with ease and naturalness, at no time 


binding or fitting tightly in any one place. The 
front darts’ may be laced, but it would be wise 
not to cut the material away underneath, for if 


you wish to dispense with the lacers later the 
dart may be let out like an ordinary seam. 

















Ps TTERNS (including Guide- Chart) for this 

maternity dress (No. 4100) can be supplied 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure, at fijteen 
cents, post-jree. The amount of material required 
jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envel- 
opes. Order by your natural bust measure, stating 
waist and hip measures as well, from your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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FOR WOMEN 
Newest Styles—Perfect Fit 


Whether your preference is for a dainty, feminine 
style, or a sturdy ‘‘mannish’’ shape, you will find 
exactly the shoes you want among the 119 new 
Women’s Regal models for this season. Each one is a 
perfect reproduction of an expensive custom style, with 
the graceful lines and fetching effects of the latest foot- 
wear fashions for women. 

And besides the absolute correctness of Women’s 
Regal styles, you are assured of perfect fit and positive 
comfort, by Regal quarter-sizes. Only in Regals can 
you get that ‘‘in-between”’ size which is exactly right 
for you. 

The fashionable ‘‘wave-top”’ and cloth-top button 
boots, the stylish short vamps—you’ll find them 
all among this season’s Women’s Regal models, 
together with the newest shades in Russet 
leathers. 

The famous Regal quality at Regal prices 
is made possible by the enormous demand 
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NINON 
$4.00 


Sent Prepaid for $4.25 






Style 3736 —As illustrated. But- 
for Women’s Regals in this and 24 foreign inn Ole eileaee dae sence toe 
countr ie Ss. vamp of light weight flexible Patent 








eather. Button top of Matt Kid. 
ees Smart welted sole with closely trim- 
FALL AND WINTER STYLE BOOK — Illustrates the correct | ined edge. Smoothly fitting arch 


models for both men and 
ity on Handsome 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


Mail Order Department: 703 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Mail Order Sub-Stations: Whitina:, Mass., 791 Market Street. 


women, It’s an acknowledged author- 


in colors. Postpaid on request. 


and instep. Plain toe ke; per- 
manent shape by moulded toe on 








styles. cover 





30x 992. San Francisco, Cal., 

















Comfort 
For All 


Seasons _ 

















wy The Foundation of Fit 


None genuine 
without this 
label 


ORRECTS DEFECTS which the most elaborate 

corseting cannot reach and gives the perfect 

smoothness of hip and waist line, and the correct hang which 
present close-fitting styles in gowns demand. 


The Leading Feature is the light, elastic knit body, 
which fits like a glove over the waist and hips, and makes 
wrinkling and bunching impossible. 

Knittop Petticoats will improve any figure and the fit of any 
dress skirt. They weigh less than the old style petticoat, and 
cost no more, but will oulwear two ordinary garments. Have the 
narrowest waist band and cannot gape or sag. They are sanitary. 
Their construction provides for full ventilation and their 
light weight is a great relief to hip-laden women. Physicians 
and dressmakers alike recommend them. 


Go to your dealer before ordering direct, but we will supply you if you 
have any difficulty, at the following prices, black on y: 


As illustrated, Nearsilk Taffeta, sectional flounce, trimmed with 
tailored straps and pin tucks, deep underlay and dust ruffle, $2.50. 


Same style in high grade imported Moreen, $3.50. 
Same style in heavy rustling silk Taffeta, $5.00. 


We prepay all express charges, and refund the money of any 
dissatisfied purchaser. Give waist measure and length. 


is your 
= Guarantee 
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*“Mium”’ 


An odorless white cream that 






Solid | 
Leather | 
| 


» Sole neutralizes 
: all odors of the body, 
Style 555. “It'sa pretty thing.” whether from perspiration or other causes. 
Pure, harmless. 


Lamb’s wool lined and very durable. 
25¢ at drug- and departme nt-stores. 


Colors: Black, Scarlet, Pink, Baby Blue, Chinchill: ly } I 
| Pearl, Oxford, and Navy. Me an’s, , 5; Ladies’, If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum,’ us * 
| $1.00; Misses’, 90c.; C hildren’ s, 80c. int: ints’, 75c. name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpal 


! 


Catalogue of MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphie 


Eureka Skirt 


Pat. in U.S. Api 

Jan., 1904, Marker in Ca 

For marking skirts—short ¢ 
—evenly around the , 
using COmMmon crayon 
By mail, prepaid, $1.00 
Write for booklet. 


Eureka Skirt Marker Co. 
Fulton St. 
Gia Manids, 


5 other styles free. We 
please or refund the money. 


OLMSTED MFG. CO. 
135 Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Remit by postal order — it’s safest. 


guarantee to 















Made all the year. 


Needlebook FREE | 


for wrappers from the celebrated Large | | N 
Eyed, Easily Threaded, Unbreakable | | 


Crowley’s Needles 


Gold or Plain Eyes. Try them. Sample paper 
FREE on request. If your dealer does not 
sell them, accept no substitute, send us 5 cts. 
for paper of needles or 25 cts. for 6 papers. 


C.H. Crowley, Dept.F,211 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL 





Handsome 
Imported 





chalk. 


Mich. 





From the 


| Guaranteed Gloves mance 


ec . harn 


"$1.50 


New York 


Men’s and women's latest English style, 
sewn, tan, cape leather gloves. Best wear 
fitting glove ever produced. Sent postpaid. St 


MOURSEY “= MFG. CO., 33 Union square, N 
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WOOL SOAP 


ae SY“ MY MAMA USED 
“WOOL SOAP” 
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Fall and Winter Woolens 


are kept in best condition by the regu- 
lar use of Wool Soap. Itisa thorough 
cleanser and by following simple 
directions, shrinking can be avoided 
and durability can be prolonged. 






Wool Soap is also especially de- 
sirable and effective in washing fine 
shirt waists, lingerie, wash silks, 
linens, embroideries, laces, infants’ 
clothing and other delicate fabrics. 
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Many things that you think are 
too soiled or spotted to use again, can 
be made to look like new with Wool 
Soap. Try it. 


Manufactured by Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Dealers supplied by Swift & Company 
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Silver 
has al- 
ways 
been 

looked 

upon with 
utmost favor 
for Holiday 
gifts, or for any 
occasion. If it is desir- 
able in design, suitable 
in style and of the newest 
shapes, nothing is more 
appropriate. Make your 
selection from the famous 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS’ 


ware, and you will be sure of the best 
in design, finish and workmanship. 
There’s no other “just as good.” It 
is recognized as the world’s standard, 
and for over three generations it has 
ably maintained the title of 


“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the name to 


look for ca Spoons, Knives, Forks, etc. 


Sets, Dishes of all kinds, etc., is found 
this 





MADE AND 


mark GUARANTEED BY 





| *** ROGERS BROS. 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for our 
Catalogue ‘* Y-28.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor. ) 


New York Chicago 























On Jewel Boxes, Candelabra, Smoking | 
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_ pretty corset-cover ? 








Mrs. Ralston’s. Answers 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE. When she comes back she will be ready to tell her Journal readers exactly how 


to make their winter gowns, wraps and hats. 
associate editors. 


Net Waists Should be Lined 
Is it correct to wear a waist of 
net or all-over lace unlined over a 
L. W. 
It is in decidedly bad taste to 
wear a waist of sheer, transparent 
material without a lining of thin 
silk or mull. A shallow yoke 
and the sleeves may be lined with 
chiffon. 
Embroidered Dressing-Sacque 
My dear old aunt has promised 
to embroider a fine white batiste 
dressing-sacque for my trousseau. 
What style cf sacque would you 
suggest ? BETTY. 
Here is acharming style for a bride’s dressing- 
sacque. It is made with full-plaited back and 
front sect on to a shaped collarless yoke. The 
waist is drawn in with ribbon beading and the 
sleeves are in loose kimono style. The entire 
garment is outlined by a pretty scalloped, button- 
hole edging with a simple design in embroidcry. 


Silk Stockings for a Bride 

I want to give a friend some inexpensive ac- 
cessory for her trousseau that she can wear at her 
wedding. What can you suggest? ALIce M. 

I can think of no more 
lovely gift for a bride-to-be 
than a pair of white silk 
stockings. Here are a pair 
of charming ones I brought 
from abroad. They are 
trimmed down the middle 
of the instep with a strip 
of lace insertion which is 
caught firmly to the silk 
web with a simple button- 
hole stitch. Doesn’t this 
suggest to you other 
charming ways of decora- 
tion? For instance, you could use lace motifs or 
a bit of hand embroidery. We can supply you 
with a transfer pattern for embroidery, No. 
13428, in dainty forget-me-not wreaths. The 
price is ten cents. 








Lace-Trimmed 
Bridal Stockings 


Making a Lace-Trimmed Waist 


I am in despair, as the lace on my lingerie waist 
—a very fine grade of imitation-Irish crochet— 
is beginning to tear in places. ARLINE. 


Strengthen the bands of insertion by sewing a 


strip of white Brussels net of the same width 
underneath, and mend the lace where it is torn, 
sewing firmly to the net. This same method is 
useful in mending Valenciennes lace or in reno- 
vating a collar and yoke. 


Suggestions for Using Hemstitching 


I am very fond of hemstitching and would like 
to use it in fashioning a fine nainsook corset- 
cover and chemise. Can you 
suggest a design that is not 





An Embroidered Dressing- 
Sacque of White Batiste 


While Mrs. Ralston is away her letters will be answered by one of her 
A correspondent wishing an_answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


An Attractive Work Dress 

I do not like to wear my pretty 
dresses while preparing supper 
and still I want to look as attract- 
ive as possible. Can you suggest 
an economical white wash mate- 
rial and a pattern for making a 
suitable dress ? BRIDE. 


I must tell you of the dainty 
work dresses which a friend of 
mine made of unbleached muslin 
from THE JOURNAL pattern No. 
4007, which costs fifteen cents. 
The collar, belt and wide fold at 
the bottom of the skirt were of 
light-blue chambray. This same 
material was used also to pipe the panel front 
and to face the kimono sleeves. 


Making a Beaver-Cloth Hat 

I have two yards of mole-gray beaver cloth. 
How can I use it for a large hat? WHINNETTE. 

You are fortunate to own a piece of beaver 
cloth, as it is much in style for hats. Select a large 
buckram frame and bind the edge with a corded 
bias band of mole-gray satin. Face the under 
brim with beaver cloth to within an inch or two 
of the edge. Cut this 
on a circle — that is, 
fold over a square of 
the cloth and round off 
the corners. Pin it on 
the under brim, mak- 
ing a small hole in the 
centre and snipping 
the edges to fit the 
inside crown. Stay 
the outer edge of the 
beaver cloth with a 
narrow bias cording 
of the satin. Cover 
the entire top of the 
brim out to the edge, 
proceeding inthe same 
way as with the under 
brim, carefully cutting 
out the centre for the 
crown. Fold the edge 
under at the cording 
and slip-stitch. Finish 
the under brim between the beaver-cloth facing 
and the edge with a bias band of satin. This 
will give a lighter and more becoming finish 
than if the two heavy folds of the beaver cloth 
were turned under at the edge. Cut the piece 
for the crown, and this may be in a loose-draped 
arrangement or smoothly fitted. 
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Under and Upper 
Views of Beaver Hat 


Changing the “ Butterfly” Sleeves 


My broadcloth coat has ‘‘ butterfly ” sleeves. I 
would like to change them, as I do not see many 
this season. I have three-quarters of a yard of 

new material forty-four 
inches wide. Mrs. J. S. 





too complicated ? G. 


Here is a charming model 
for a chemise which could 
also be carried out in a corset- 
cover. The band around the 
top is perfectly plain-fitting, 
trimmed with three rows of 
double hemstitching. Nar- 
row hemstitched tucks are 








Recut your ‘‘ butterfly ” 
coat sleeves from the sleeves 
of our coat pattern No. 3695, 
price fifteen cents. Two 
kinds of sleeves are provided 
with this pattern: one, the 
‘butterfly ” sleeve, cut in one 
with the under-arm section of 
the coat; the other the regu- 








used to trim the shoulder 
straps, the edges of which 
are finished with a half-inch 
hem, hemstitched on each 
side of the open threads. A cluster of hem- 
stitched pin-tucks is used to trim the centre front. 


Plaited Skirts are Still Worn 
I hear that plaited skirts are going out of style. 
Is this so? I still see there are a few illustrated 
in THE JOURNAL. MATRON. 
Plaited skirts are not the newest style, but are 
still worn, although they differ in cut and the 
arrangement of plaits from the skirts we have 
known for the last few seasons. As the tendency 
in the new skirts is toward very scant fullness, 
when plaits are used they are generally in 
small clusters or arranged singly, and they are 
necessarily very shallow, so as not to give too 
much width to the lower edge. 
Voile Evening Gown 
How shall I make a gown of 
soft, old-rose voile for the thea- 
tre and other informal affairs? 
I am tall and thin, twenty- 
five years of age. M. 
If you will look at the page 
entitled “A Few Suggestions 
About Dress,” in this number of 
THE JOURNAL, you will see a 
design for an evening or after- 
noon dress. This would be very 
becoming to you made over a 
guimpe of tucked cream Brussels 
or filet net lined with chiffon. 
Trim the bertha with a band of 
silk-embroidered filet net dyedto 
match the gownincolor. Finish 
with a simple design in hand 
embroidery in old rose. Adda 
sash of crépe de chine or satin. 


Hemstitching and Tucks are Com- 
bined Charmingly in This Chemise 





A Lined, One-Piece Dress Turned 
Inside Out to Show the Lining 


lation coat sleeve in two 
pieces. Pin the front and back 
pieces of the pattern on your 
coat to ascertain the correct 
line for cutting. From the material of the old 
sleeves cut new under-arm sections for the coat; 
and use your new material for the new coat sleeves. 


How to Line a One-Piece Dress 

I am making an afternoon dress of voile. The 
skirt is cut in high Empire style and will be fast- 
ened to the waist under a soft, folded girdle with 
long ends. Shall I cut the silk lining in one piece 
or join together at the waist-line? It is hard to fit 
a one-piece lining without wrinkles. Mrs.S.W. 

Cut the bodice and skirt lining separately. The 
bodice should be smooth-fitting, with darts and 
under-arm section. Do not make the mistake of 
cutting the lower edge off at the waist-line, but 
carry it about three inches below the waist-line 
over the hips and at least five 
inches below at the back and 
front. Snip the seams at the 
curve of the waist to give an easv 
fit,and bone at the frontand side 
seams. Do not sew the bones to 
the very end of the seams, as this 
would make a hard lump over 
the hips that would be dis- 
cernible through the skirt. Let 
the ends of the bones come to 
within an inch of the lower 
edge of the bodice at the sides 
and slightly lower down at the 
centre front. Finish the edge 
of the bodice with a soft silk 
seam-binding sewedon withfine, 
running stitches. Now you have 
asubstantial support from which 
to hang the skirt. This should 
be securely but lightly tacked 
in place above the waist-line. 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 
Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our patterns should apply to The Home Pattern 
Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the regularly-authorized 
concern for the manufacture and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 


























The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1908 


Select 
your ¢j 
holiday 

silver 
now while 
your dealer ‘We 
hasa variety ‘ 
of patterns to 
show. Remem- ““S& 
ber that there’s some- 
thing in the silver line for [F 
everybody. Table silver, ie 
toilet silver, articles for (yp 
children, articles for 

men. When purchas- [ 
ing bear in mind that “” 


"B47 ROGERS BROS” 


ware is the best silver plate that money 
can buy. The beauty of the various 
designs illustrated here speaks for itself. 
The wearing quality of this ware is 
best shown by the fact that it has 
earned jor itself the title of 


** Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the mark found 
on the back of Spoons, Knives, Forks, 
etc., while Tureens, Coffee Sets, Cups, 
and Dishes of all kinds are stamped 
r with this well-known 
mark 


“eal 
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*** ROGERS BROS. 
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; Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for our 
Catalogue “*Y- 28.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver 
Co., Successor. ) 
New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Gold Dust 


The woman who toils 
and drudges, bends and 
rubs, worries and scrubs 
over her household 
duties is misguided and 
behind the times. Gold 
Dust will relieve her of 
half the burdens of 
housework, do all the 
hard part of the task 
without her assistance, 
and keep everything 
about the house spick 
and span. 


For cleaning anything 
and everything from 
cellar to attic, Gold 
Dust has no equal. 


Dowt use Soap, Naphtha, Bo- 
vax, Soda, Ammonia or Kero 
sene. The Gold Dust Twins 
need no outside help. 


For washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, cleaning woodwork, oil 
cloth, silverware and tinware, 
polishing brasswork, cleaning 
bath room pipes, refrigerators, 
etc., softening hard water, 
washing clothes, and making 
the finest soft soap. 


‘““Let the Gold Dust 
Twins do your 
work.”’ 


Fairy Soap 


Fairy Soap contains 
no free alkali—it is just 
soap, pure soap, nothing 
but the best soap. 

Pay any price you 
will, you cannot find a 
better quality of mate- 
rials than goes into 
every 5c. cake of Fairy 
Soap. 

It will not irritate and 
stop up the pores like 
soap made from cheap 
materials. 

Fairy Soap—the 
handy, floating oval 
cake—is sold only in 
cartons and daintily 
wrapped in tissue. 


It has the appearance, 
as well as the ingredi- 
ents of quality. 

Fairy Soap was granted high- 


est possible awards at both St. 
Louis and Portland Expositions, 


““Have you a little 
‘Fairy’ in your 


“>> 


home P 


FAIRBANK'S SOAP PRODUCTS 
THREE POWERS FOR CLEANLINESS 





Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap 


is a white soap made from 
fats and oils of a quality 
never found in ordinary 
laundry soaps. 


Sunny Monday Laundry 
Soap (*n. r.) contains no 
rosin, and will wash woolens, 
flannels and the finest fabrics 
without shrinking. All yel- 
low laundry soaps_ contain 
from 30% to 40% rosin, 
which is most destructive to 
fine fabrics and woolen 
garments. 


Sunny Monday Laundry 
Soap (*n. r.) has all the vir- 
tues claimed for naphtha 
soaps, and will do better work. 
Naphtha evaporates when ex- 
posed to the air or put in hot 
water, hence its inefficiency; 
in Sunny Monday Laundry 
Soap (*n. r.) the dirt-starting 
ingredients last until the cake 
is worn to a wafer, and are 
equally efficient in any kind 
of water. 


Sunny Monday Laundry 
Soap (*n. r.) will save rub- 
bing, save time, save wear 
and tear on clothes. 


*N. R. means ‘No Rosin.”’ 
Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
contains no rosin. Rosin is an 
adulterant which rots and 
ruins clothes. 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles 
will wash away your 
troubles.” 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago. 
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Gbe Art of perfect (ocoa 








Illustrated in Bakers Breakfast Cocoa, made by a scientific blend- 
ing of the best fruit grown in widely separated countries in the 
tropics. It is the highest type of a nutritious and delicious food 
product. 50 Highest Awards in Europe and America. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd., 
Registered Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


U.S. Pat. Office 
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